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SPENSER AND THE ZODIAKE OF LIFE 


The reference to Spenser’s devotion to the “proper profession 
of Urania” and his pleasure in the first week of Du Bartas is 
one of the most familiar of Gabriel Harvey’s observations about 
him. Harvey remarks upon a certain Palingenius, whose 
“Aquarius” “M. Digges hath ... bie hart: & takes mutch de- 
light to repeate... often”; he then adds that “M. Spenser 
conceiues the like pleasure in the fourth day of the first Weeke 
of Bartas.” He goes on to say that “Excellent Doctor Gesner 
ma* as singular account of the most learned Zodiacus of 
Palingenius Stellatus, as owre worthie M' Thomas Digges. Who 
esteemes him abooue all moderne poets, for a pregnant intro- 
duction into Astronomie, & both philosophies. With a fine 
touch of the philosophers stone itself, the quintessence of na- 
ture, & art sublimed.’ Again, Harvey puts “learned Palin- 
genius” into a list of authors who had not been “wronged” 
by their English translators.' Barnabe Googe’s translation, the 
Zodiake of Life, came out in 1565,? Palingenius’ original in 1537. 
It would seem natural that Spenser (whose Calender was to be 


published in 1579) should be interested in a book like Palin- 
genius’ Zodiacus, commented on by Harvey in 1574, translated 
by Googe (whom Spenser apparently knew).' According to 
Googe’s title page,‘ “The Zodiake of life, written | by the excellent 
and Christian Poet, | Marcellus Palingenius | Stellatus” contains 


1 Moore Smith, Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia (Stratford, 1913), p. 161 
(in his Twine, Surueye of the W orld, v. below); p. 231, note p. 307 (in his Chaucer, 
1598). Palingenius is also mentioned by Harvey, p. 162. 6, 163. 2. 

? Later editions in 1576, 1588. The first three books came out in 1560, the 
first six in 1561, but the year starts with March, so that Aquarius is Book x1— 
in the full editions at least. 

*V. Carpenter, Reference Guide, p. 91, Jones, Spenser Handbook, p. 31, 
F. F. Covington, jr., “Biog. Notes on Spenser,” M Ph, xxi (1924-25), 65-66. 
One of Grindal’s statutes for St. Begh’s School, of his foundation (and from which 
he sent scholars to Pembroke) is: “‘ The master is advised to teach his scholars 
Palingenius, Sedulius and Prudentius” (Strype, Life of Grindal, Oxford, 1821, 
p. 463). William Chaderton, an old Pembroke man, disputant with Cartwright 
and Harvey’s friend Clerke in 1564, Leicester’s chaplain, and President of 
Queens’, 1568, prefixed a Latin elegy to Googe’s 1561 edition (Ath. Cantab., 
11, 482-483). 

‘TI use the 1588 edition (Library of Congress): Imprinted at London by 
Robert Robinson | dwelling in Feter Lane neere | Holborne. 1588.| 
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“twelue seuerall labours, painting out most liuely, the whole 
compasse of the world, the reformation of manners, the miseries 
of mankinde, the pathway to vertue & vice, ... the misteries 
of nature, and diuers other circumstances of great learning. . ..” 
Spenser’s Calender has purposes much like these; the “‘generall 
end” of the Faerie Queene is still more definitely this “‘painting 
out lively” the pathway to virtue; we may believe from his 
works that Spenser would have poetry be just such a learned 
Christian survey of “the whole compasse of the world.” He 
could hardly have missed hearing of the Zodiake of Life; and 
it seems very unlikely that he would have left it unread. 

A writer of Spenser’s predispositions would have noted in 
the Zodiake discussions of certain familiar ideas: of strife and 
friendship as the chief beginnings of the world, of Love as the 
principle which keeps the elements in harmony, brings order in 
the world and thus growthand continuity, of God as the “worke- 
man” of the world, of chance and law and mutability, of seeming 
change but real stability, of inspiration through God’s “‘sacred 
spright,”’ inflaming the mind with “‘heauenly loue” and causing 
it to mount up through the spheres to join itself to the divine, 
of Urania who helps the poet to ‘‘disclose Dame Nature’s face.” 
He would also have found certain settings and motifs—a dark 
garden of Proserpina, a paradise where the lady Voluptuousness 
dwells, who changes men into beasts (so at least the hero is 
warned). 

These similar settings and motifs are perhaps most imme- 
diately striking. I shall take them up first because I think they 
show definite relationships with Spenser’s similar descriptions. 
Nevertheless they seem to me less important than the stress 
upon philosophical, ‘‘astronomical’’ knowledge, which parallels 
certain preoccupations of Spenser’s. I may make clear here be- 
fore examining the two texts the limitations and particular 
nature of the relationship which one may expect to find be- 
tween Spenser and Palingenius; it is not one of those which 
suddenly illuminate a whole phase of a poet’s thought, explain 
his obscurities and justify his inconsistencies. But the relation- 
ship between what a poet reads and what he produces appears 
in many less complete degrees than actual borrowing or repro- 
ducing; we may even know of some definite “source” for the 
conceptions or descriptions which show similarity. I have taken 
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it here as part of the study of a poet’s sources to examine (in 
books which we have reason to think he knew) whatever com- 
mon habits we find in the disposition of material, whatever 
settings we know he was fond of, whatever reiterations we find 
of “conceipts’” we know were sympathetic to him. To do this 
is only to try to follow the poet in the reading of a book—to 
find, as he may have, re-emphasis and new warrant for ideas 
and manner already familiar and loved, to be struck as he was 
struck, in vulnerable places. Obviously, we can repeat with only 
an attempt at fullness the process by which what went into the 
poet’s mind was tempered, combined, remade, into what we 
know as “his.” 

Certain descriptions in Googe’s Palingenius, not themselves 
beautiful, nevertheless show themselves (I think) to have been 
suggestive to Spenser. For example: Spenser’s source for the 
“direfull deadly blacke”’ Gardin of Proserpina into which Guyon 
is led by Mammon is supposed to be Claudian’s De raptu 
Proserpinae® The passage in Claudian is part of a promise 
made by Pluto to Proserpina; she shall have “soft meads,” 
“ever-blooming flowers,” “gentler zephyrs,”’ great power over 
many things, and—most striking—a precious tree with golden 
fruit.® This is all we find in Claudian. Here is Spenser’s passage: 

[Mammon]... him forth thence led 

Through griesly shadowes by a beaten path, 

Into a gardin goodly garnished 

With hearbs and fruits, whose kinds mote not be red: . . 

But direfull deadly blacke both leafe and bloom, 

Fit to adorne the dead, and decke the drery toombe. 
There mournfull Cypresse grew in greatest store, 

And trees of bitter Gall, and Heben sad, 

Dead sleeping Poppy, and blacke Hellebore, 

Cold Coloquintida, and Tetra mad, 

Mortall Samnitis, and Cicuta bad, ... 
The Gardin of Proser pina this hight; 

And in the midst thereof a siluer seat, . . . 


Next thereunto did grow a goodly tree, 
With braunches broad dispred and body great, 


5 FQ, ed. Todd (London, 1805), m1, 459-460, Warton’s note; ed. Winstan- 
ley (Cambridge, 1919), introd. xxxix; ed. Kitchin (9th edit., Oxford, 1903), 
note p. 208. 

6 Claudian, De raptu Proserpinae, Loeb edit., mu, 338 (bk. m, vv. 287 ff.). 
Also, to her feet shall come “purple-clothed kings” now rendered equal with 
other men, by death; cf. the Googe passage. 
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Clothed with leaues, that none the wood mote see 
And loaden all with fruit as thicke as it might bee. 
Their fruit were golden apples glistring bright, . . . 
And his broad braunches, laden with rich fee, . . . 
. .. ouer-hanging, they themselues did steepe, 
In a blacke flood which flow’d about it round; 
This is the riuer of Cocytus deepe, 
In which full many soules do endlesse waile and weepe. 
(FQ, u, vii, 51 ff.) 


Spenser is supposed to have added to Claudian’s account, “by 
giving details of the plants in the garden; he makes them all 
gloomy and poisonous.’’? He also makes ‘‘another use’’ of the 
river Cocytus—‘‘that the shores of this river eternally resounded 
with the shrieks of damned ghosts,” immersed in its waters.® 

Certain passages in the Zodiake of Life will fill out this idea 
of the origin of the Gardin of Proserpina. Suppose Spenser to 
have had in mind the Claudian passage. We think of him as 
having the kind of mind which made very real that familiar 
process by which, as poetry is read, the impressions seized upon 
by the imagination are embodied—realized almost actually as 
sensuous experiences—and almost simultaneously given color, 
texture and elaboration by what is subconsciously associated 
with them in the reader’s mind. To this vivid inward sight, 
Claudian’s garden is a garden in hell, under the black earth, 
promised to the dark god of the underworld—taking on, too, 
the devil’s darkness. He is wed to Proserpina; two shining things 
in his garden—fair Proserpina and the bright gold gleaming 
tree: “‘est etiam lucis arbor praedives opacis fulgentes viridi 
ramos curvata metallo: ....” If one may judge by the qualities 
of his writing, Spenser made sharp visual images as he read— 
these images come out in his poetry, with black-and-white 
definiteness, flat coloring, “statuesque groupings,” careful de- 
tail of line. Suppose that before his own vision of what he read 
in Claudian was gone from his mind he had picked up the 
Zodiake of Life and had read, under the sign Virgo (v1), how 
the quester, seeking Dame Virtue, had a vision of Death, how 
he was taught, in a dark death-like garden, the sad end of 
mortal life: 

7 ed. Winstanley, xxxix. 


8 ed. Todd, mr, 460. 
* J. B. Fletcher, “The Painter of the Poets,” SP, xtv (1917), 153-166. 
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Beholde, I enter nowe the way which with a lothsome shade: 
The Cipresse and the Yeutree hides, with leaues that neuer fade. 
The doubtfull fieldes and darkesome raigne of Proserpine I see: 
Wherein the Letheus riuer runs, with streames that darkned be. 
Amyd the poysoned fields abroad, doth slepy Popie spring 
On silent shores, Calliope whereto dost thou me bring? . . . 
With doleful noyse of yrkesome Owles, sounds all the woods so darke, 
The scrichowles cry with woefull tunes, and loud lamenting noyse, 
O Muse, whereto dost thou me bring? behold, with wayling voyce 
The hilles and valleis all doe rore, and Eccho backe doth beat 
The mourning tunes: An answere giue, what griefe is this so great? ... 
What men are they that thus in blacke, with weeping fill the skies? 
Alas, what sight of bodies slayne, lie here before myne eyes? .. . 
How many Kings and Bishops bones lie here? . . . 

[Death comes, with bloody scythe, and speaks of his power; the 

quester trembles; he is told by “‘Ioue his daughter deare”’ 

that fear is beastly, that man must search beyond the shadow 

of things for their truth] 
It is not easie for eche one the truth it selfe to know, 
This is the selfe same bowe that doth amid the great wood grow, 
With trees of order thicke embraste, that misty errors hide, 
Nor euer might this golden twig of many men be spide, . . . 

(ZL, pp. 84 ff.) 


There is no word here which says that this garden of Proser- 
pina was “deadly blacke both leafe and bloom.” These leaves 
are unfading because they are ever green. But into the picture 
that Spenser was making from what he already had from 
Claudian, no green could come; nor does it for us as we re-read 
Googe’s description—the only color and light come from the 
gold twigs of the tree. These very fields are “poysoned,”’ fed 
by the darkened tiver, whose black streams are layers of dark 
within dark. It runs without sound; the poppy grows on the 
silent black shores. It is not very strange that this “‘darkesome 
raigne,” these “woods so darke,’’ with leaves that never fade, 
never whiten, should become to Spenser “direfull deadly blacke,” 
trees ‘“‘of bitter Gall, and Heben sad,” black “‘both leafe and 
bloom” (FQ, m1, vii, 51-2). In the Zodiake description, ““Amyd 
the poysoned fields...doth slepy Popie spring. On silent 
shores”; to Spenser this is the silence of death—cold, swift, 
deliberate death, accurately-dealt, creeping into the veins from 
“Dead sleeping Poppy, and blacke Hellebore, Cold Coloquintida, 
and Tetra mad, Mortall Samnitis . . .” (FQ, 11, vii, 52). Pluto’s 
promise ends darkly. Claudian’s ‘“‘soft meads,” Googe’s ‘“‘doubt- 
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full fieldes and ... raigne of Proserpine,” have become in 
Spenser’s Gardin of Proserpina black as death, full of dire fear. 
Googe’s “raigne’”’ is come upon by a way hidden by Cipresse 
and Yeutree “‘with a lothsome shade’”’; Guyon is led to Spenser’s 
Gardin “‘Through griesly shadowes by a beaten path,” “There 
mournfull Cypresse grew in greatest store.’’ These griesly shad- 
owes and lothsome shade are—by way of shade: phantom and 
other reverberations of this almost symbolic word—evil and 
horrid not only by their physical darkness. 

With Googe’s next line this silence is broken. “With doleful 
noyse of yrkesome Owles,”’ with the scrich owl’s “‘woefull tunes, 
and loud lamenting noyse” “sounds all the woods”; ‘“‘behold, 
with wayling voyce The hilles and valleis all doe rore, and Eccho 
backe doth beat The mourning tunes.”’ The quester asks what “‘is 
the cause of mischiefe such, what kinde of people those” in 
“‘wayling vesture,” what men “in blacke, with weeping fill the 
skies.’”’ In Spenser’s Gardin, Guyon sees in the “blacke flood” 
many damned wights; in those “sad waues”’ “full many soules 
do endlesse waile and weepe,” plunged therein by “cruell 
Sprights”; “with their pitteous cryes and yelling shrights, They 


? 
made the further shore resounden wide.’’’® Guyon asks of these 


“ruefull sights’ who they are, what they “ment thereby.” They 
are cursed examples—greedy Tantalus and false Pilate, damned 
into hell for frail intemperance. Accurst of the Lord of Life, 
they are the tormented examples of man’s endless end, in a 
Proserpina’s garden that is also hell-mouth. In the Zodiake of 
Life the combination of Lethean fields and Christian hell is 
more inept. “Calliope whereto dost thou me bring?’ asks 


1 | italicize words which are possible echoes (unconscious, of course), if it 
is true, as I think, that the sights and sounds of the Googe passage were in 
Spenser’s subconscious remembrance, as an imagined sense-experience closely 
associated with the one which he was at the moment imaging. 

" The fact that Calliope is the muse called upon is interesting in connection 
with Dr. Padelford’s article on “‘The Muse of the Faerie Queene” (SPh, xxv 
[1930], 111-124), holding that Calliope, not Clio, is Spenser’s “‘ greater Muse.” 
Spenser’s characterization of Calliope as “the nurse of vertue . . . And golden 
Trompet of eternitie’” by whom the fame of mortal men is made immortal 
(Teares of Muses, 457) is definitely a fitting one for the Calliope of the ZZ— 
the Muse who shows the way in the quest for Dame Vertue’s dwelling, and who 
brings the quester to Proserpina’s Raigne where he is shown the sad fate of those 
great ones whose mortal pride gave them so false an idea of fame and greatness. 
Cf. the nature of this quest and this lesson with Spenser’s lament of Calliope 
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the quester; not the Muse comes to explain, but the mediaeval 
figure of Death himself, a ‘“‘Ghastly fiend” who cuts down all, 
even mighty Kings and the pompous pride of prelates. The 
morality-like speech of Death brings forth the quester’s solilo- 
quy on “time that euermore doth chaunge,” on “fading human 
kinde.’’ Spenser’s “ensamples” to teach “all that liue in high 
degree” “‘how to vse their present state” are not, as these are, 
mere opportunities to play upon the conventional stops—but 
both authors are making the same point with similar machinery. 
Googe’s visitor to the otherworld has learned as Guyon did 
what is the end of man, who is but dust. 

There was not much that was new for Spenser to learn from 
this Proserpina passage. There is no group of striking details, 
surely peculiar to this description, which he added to his known 
source. The golden twig that cuts across the blackness of Googe’s 
description typifies truth rather than the “sinfull bayt” of 
Spenser’s golden-fruited tree; the wood of error, though inter- 
esting, is out of place. And yet, given the picture Spenser already 
had, given his quality of imagination, and his predispositions, 
it seems logical to see a source-connection here, and an example 





in TM, and then with his address to his muse in FQ, 1, xi, 5:“ The Nourse of time, 
and euerlasting fame . . .” (v. Padelford, esp. 114-115). Cf. also the resemblance 
in cadence between the two questions in ZL (esp. “O Muse, whereto dost 
thou me bring? behold,” etc.) and Spencer’s “ Ah! whither doost thou now thou 
greater Muse | Me from these woods and pleasing forrests bring?”, vu, vii, 1). 

12 “ Much like to Roses that doe shewe a gorgeous gaudy face | When sunne 
doth rise, and when the night appears do lose their grace”—which would only 
have suggested to Spenser the passage which is his source for the lovely stanzas 
in FQ, m1, xii. He could have noted (unconsciously, again) in Googe new em- 
phasis for several old commonplaces like this. V., ¢.g.; Envy, snake in bosom, 
chewing a toad, the poison running about his maw (FQ, 1, iv, 30-31), cf. ZL 21— 
Covetousness, with ugly adders, her“greedy iawes” never sated “with bloud of 
men,” “churlish chaps deuouring meat”’; the familiar figure of a boat at stages 
of its journey, for the introductions of cantos (books, in ZL); the fatal birds in 
the Proserpina passage; the long eulogies of Friendship, of the virtuous man, 
of Reason; the shepherds’ eclogue contests; the fiery-eyed King of Pride, whose 
men have hooks and bellows to blow up men’s minds. Perhaps a reading of 
Googe’s vivid description of Proserpina’s dark and woeful Raigne may have 
some connection with Spenser’s confusion of Persephone and Tisiphone in 7M 
164, VGnat 422, cf. Sh. Cal. gloss for November (v. Minor Poems, ed. de Sélin- 
court, 516). The Zodiake passage would fit well enough the description in TM 
of the “sad sights” of man’s life and death: “So all with rufull spectacles is 
fild, Fit for Megera or Persephone.” 
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of Spenser’s way of transforming the shoddy material of con- 
ventional moralizing and shallow “allegory” into the lovely 
stuff of his own poetry. 

Another description in the Zodiake—of the paradise of 
Voluptuousness—may be related to such descriptions in Spenser 
as the House of Pride or the Bower of Bliss (more complicated 
however in their provenance than his Gardin of Proserpina). 
In the Zodiake Book 111 (Gemini), the hero meets an old man, 
Epicure, who says that men should enjoy this life, for death is 
the end; not far from here Voluptuousness, “that lusty Lady, 
dwels,’”’ so hand in hand they set out to seek her. They go by 
“strange unhaunted waies”; suddenly, “Behold appeares a 
sumptuous house.” The quester asks of his guide, ‘What owner 
keepes that precious gem, and princely palace wide?” ‘“‘Plutus 
. .. possesseth this,” answers the old man; he says that an 
armed knight keeps the way so that none can pass without a gift 
to Plutus, who holds “his hall amid yon towry clift.” Plutus has 
three daughters—‘Filthy excesse,” “Swelling pride,” 
and “Foolish ignorance’ (p.28). The twodecide togo adif- 
ferent way; itisstony and grown with thorns, butleadsthem to the 
paradise where dwellsthe ‘worthy Queene” theyseek. This is sur- 
rounded by the “water cleare”’ of a river, full of ‘‘scaley beasts” 
and with banks a deer’s leap apart; it has for a wall lofty pines 
with “crabbed bark’’; there are roses, pansies, a thousand kinds 
of birds and trees, odors of frankincense and spices, a space in 
the center with tables covered with dainties. As they look on, 
the Queen comes walking in the field, with her train; at her 
right hand is Venus with her pleasant face and her blind boy. 
At the left hand of the Queen is another woman, Gluttony— 


Whose chaps doe alwaies chaw the cud her golles they greasy beene: 
With musty, dusty, lothsome clothes, whose stinke doth all anoy: . . . 
Great tankards deepe she turneth quite the bottoms vpside downe: 
And in her hand a boy she leads, with drousy drouping crowne, 
And winking eies: he scarce could wake nor would his dame permit 
With meate and drinke thus ouerchargde to haue a waking fit: 

(ZL, p. 31) 


As they watch, a Dame runs from the wood to warn them; 
this Queen is no goddess, though she has gold and gems. Let 
not her face deceive them; she has spots within. As did Circe, 
so doth this Queen “change them that her regard. For dish 
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in hand to them she giues, of pleasant poyson full, Of which 
who drinkes is straight transformde in Lion, Bore or Bull. ...” 

Each single detail in the description of the Garden itselfi— 
and even many in the procession of figures—could be found in 
half a dozen other paradises of pleasure. But their combination 
here is very interesting if we reflect that Spenser, with Lucifera, 
Philotime, Acrasia, still only partly realized in his mind, might 
easily have come upon this paradise too, in addition to those in 
Tasso, in mediaeval garden-of-love poems, etc. Besides the gar- 
den and temple of Venus herself in Book tv Spenser has other 
important uses of this motif: the Bower of Bliss, whose mistress 
turns her lovers into beasts; the palace of Pride, daughter of 
Pluto and Proserpina; the palace of Mammon’s daughter 
Philotime (less related to the tradition). We may look at Spen- 
ser’s descriptions to see what evidences there are that he had 
read, portrayed in his imagination and half remembered the de- 
ceiving pleasaunce described by Googe. 

The difference between Googe’s earthly paradise and those 
in Spenser seem to represent the kind of changes that would 
have been made in Spenser’s imagination as he read. The motif 
remaining the same, in general outlineand purpose, certain details 
would have been seized on and retained (especially if striking 
to the eye), certain others vivified, certain figures brought to 
life and given symbolical or philosophical significance. We may 
look first at the palace of Pride in Book 1. In Googe, the “‘sump- 
tuous house’’—the “‘precious gem, and princely palace wide” — 
which the bad guide Epicure and the quester saw on their way, 
belonged to Plutus. He lived ‘‘amid yon towry clift” with his 
daughters (one of them Swelling pride). Spenset’s Red 
Crosse Knight, guided by the false Duessa, comes to the house of 
Pride, a “‘stately Pallace” on a sandy hill, bright with “‘golden 
foile,” high with “‘loftie towres.”” Proud Lucifera has “made her 
selfe a Queene” and claimed descent from Jove, “with pride so 
did she swell.’”’ This Pride is daughter ‘‘Of griesly Pluto .. . And 
sad Proserpina the Queene of hell’ (Googe’s description of 


3 Cf. Lowes, in “Spenser and the Mirour de l’Omme’’: “‘ Moreover, Spenser 
gives Pride (so far as I know) a unique parentage: ‘Of griesly Pluto... And 
sad Proserpina the Queene of hell’ ” (PMLA, xxtx [1914], 403). Googe does 
not make Proserpina mother of Pride, but he makes Pluto father of her—and the 
union of “Pluto, and his quene, Proserpina”’ was as familiar a mythographers’ 
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the “‘raigne of Proserpine” comes in a later book as the setting 
for a moral lesson against Pride, as we have seen). Forth comes 
this “royall Dame... with Princely pace” to her coach. Her 
sage counsellors ride upon the beasts which draw her; first 
comes sluggish Idlenesse “Stil drownd in sleepe,’’ “‘Scarse could 
he once vphold his heauie hed, To looken, whether it were night 
or day.” By his side comes “loathsome”’ Gluttony, still eating, 
in his hand “‘a bouzing can” of which he sups too often. Compare 
Googe’s always-chewing Gluttony, with her loathsome clothes, 
her tankards deep, her drowsy boy whose head will not stay 
up nor eyes stay open. 

These pictures are of course not the same. Gluttony is a 
woman, she has musty clothes, not vine leaves; the slothful 
sleepy boy is not the monk Idlenesse. But still the similarities 
in idea and in picturesque detail are of a kind which would 
naturally result from Spenser’s reading Googe’s description and 
(unconsciously, almost) keeping scraps of it in his mind. The 
obvious verbal similarities are also such as would result from 
this unrealized retention of visible or very “pat’’ detail. Swelling 
Pride, daughter of Pluto, made Spenser a fitting kind of Luci- 
fera, with the satanic qualities of both her underworld fathers. 
Lucifera’s classical parentage and her train of Christian vices 
are part of the characteristic superimposing of Christian upon 
pagan underworld so common in the Middle Ages and still 
natural to both Palingenius and Spenser. The ways in which 
Spenser and the Zodiake juxtapose the two kinds of material 
are exactly parallel (as also in the Proserpina passages). Googe’s 
parentage of Pride and his quester’s adventure would have 
strengthened notions familiar to Spenser, and helped to suggest 
the machinery of pictorial detail in which Spenser liked to en- 
velop his ideas. This detail, in Googe, is of a sort that Spenser 
liked and remembered. He would have seen with an almost 
actual sight the palace outlined high up on the “‘towry clift,” 
the hall being held, the processional group with the queen at its 
head, the queen’s grotesque attendants—to which were to be 





commonplace to Googe and Spenser as it was to Chaucer’s Merchant. There is 
in Googe a vivid description of the reign of Proserpina, and a reference to the 
palace of Pluto and his daughters—among them Pride; it is like Spenser to store 
his imagination with pictures and as he uses them, unthinkingly to relate Pluto, 
Proserpina, and Pride in this more orderly way. 
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added all his multitudinous remembrances of ‘even Sins pro- 
cessions, read or seen. The small details which are similar in 
the two accounts are of the kind likely to persist in Spenser’s 
vision—for example, the sleepy boy whose drowsy head droops 
heavily (deliberately changed into a monk). Spenser’s figures are 
carefully line-drawn—such ones he would also most clearly 
picture to himself as he read; he catches them in an act and 
pins them down in it much as illustration does. So his Gluttony 
forever drinks from his “‘bouzing can,”’ as Googe’s forever shows 
the bottom of the tankard.™ 

The underworld palace of Mammon’s daughter Philotime 
may possibly be comparable with that of Pluto and his daughters. 
We know that an idea, a phrase, or a visual detail lodged in 
Spenser’s mind brought forth many things, not one; and these 
variations on the theme of underworld god: proud daughter are 
striking. However, if there is a relationship here it is a faint one, 
and certainly unintended by Spenser. 

The end of the adventure in Googe seems to me to have 
gone into Spenser’s imagination not as a mental image but as a 
notion, to be combined with other impressions from many 
sources and come out as part not of another picture but of an- 


other moral exemplum, in the Bower of Bliss. It is possible that 
as Spenser described theappearance of the bower he remembered, 
as a picture, the similar garden in Googe; however, he had read 
of dozens of them, and the two settings are chiefly alike in hav- 
ing the same conventional paraphernalia.’* In Googe the quester 


“4 Cf. Lowes, op. cit., p. 415: “The ‘bouzing can’ has been identified with 
the ‘cantharus’ in Vergil’s description of Silenus. But Gower’s ‘beau cop de vin 
envessellé’ may certainly have been the intermediary, if not the sole suggestion.” 

16 Any likeness to Googe’s palace of Pluto would be interesting here because 
in a few stanzas we come to the Gardin of Proserpina. Suggestive references in 
Googe may have had something to do with these details: the “darksome narrow 
strait” through which the quester Guyon is led, the guardian of the castle, the 
magnificent hall, pompous proud Philotime, the striving of the people to rise in 
degree by “vnrighteous reward,” “base regard” or through friends (the three 
maids of whom Googe’s quester is told—Fraud, Usury and Chance—may have 
helped to fill out Spenser’s idea of what things went on in Pluto’s stronghold). 

1% Almost all such conventional gardens—Googe’s with them—had the 
same earthly-paradise characteristics as Acrasia’s: the spacious green plain, the 
soft and fragrant air, the “painted flowres,”’ the “ trembling groues, the Christall 
running by,” the sweet sounds of birds and water, the “banket houses,” the 
wanton lovely Lady (FQ, n, xii). Even similarly stressed details, like the high 
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on his way to the garden of Pleasure is led past the palace where 
“Filthy excesse” lives; in Spenser he pauses by the porch 
kept by Excesse ‘fowle disordered” (supposedly original with 
Spenser, surely original as a vividly seen figure). Neither garden 
is quite the conventional Roman de la Rose pleasaunce; both 
teach the same moral lesson with the same device. The Dame 
who runs to Googe’s quester and his guide warns them that this 
Lady is only beautiful without, and foul within; she changes 
her men into beasts, she ensnares them like a spider. This Dame 
then talks to the quester and tells him how Reason should guide 
the “affections of the minde,” how lusts of the body (drunken- 
ness, sleep, luxury) must be controlled. Googe’s “lusty Lady,” 
“‘Voluptuousnesse,” in Spenser is ““Pleasure,’”’ Acrasia the “En- 
chauntresse’’; Guyon and his old guide (very different in char- 
acter from old Epicure) find out the same deception. Both 
authors tell the story as a pointed example of the “sadend . . . of 
life intemperate, And mournefull meed of ioyes delicious” 
(FQ, u, xii, 85). It is true that this is not an extraordinary aim 
for a Christian philosophical poet of the age of Gosson; and 
these two gardens, though alike in appearance, in purpose, and 
in their Circe-like ladies, coincide in details that are often com- 
monplace and never peculiar to them alone. But still the sim- 
ilarities are interesting if we may think of Spenser (his mind 
already stocked with Gardens of Love from other sources) read- 
ing Googe and merging that use of the motif with the others, 
making it (as usual) more carefully drawn, more seeable with 
the eye, but using his Garden of Love likewise as an exemplum 
of Intemperance. 

The description of the Garden and Temple of Venus in FQ, 
Iv (x) is in a different-tempet. Spenser here shows a conception 
of Love which is neither the Reason-and-Sensuality motif of 
Book 1 nor the service des dames of the mediaeval courtly 
romances. Spenser’s conception of Love in the Garden of Venus, 
especially as seen in the figure of Concord and in the hymn to 
Venus, is more like the idea of Love as a cosmic principle or 





trees and the laurels, are common (cf. Spenser’s “ trees vpshooting hye,”’ Googe’s 
“trees so hie Which with their tops doe seeme to touch the. . . sky” (p. 29); 
Spenser’s “‘all the margent round about was set, With shady Laurell trees,” 
Googe’s “... round about .. . beset, with bowes of laurell tree’”—an a com- 
parison of this garden with another). 
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creating force, found in the Hymnes and in Colin Clout. I shall 
only outline briefly here’? the similarities between Spenser’s 
cosmological conception of Love and that found in the Zodiake. 
In Googe’s fourth book (which follows that treating of the garden 
of pleasure) the guiding Dame sends her son down from the 
sky to discourse upon Venus, ‘‘without whom the use of earth 
would cease” (“this loue, a thing of fame”’ it is, he says). If all 
things were not held together by “loues assured knot,” “if 
this loue were not,” then “The elements altogether would with 
bursten bonds goe fight.”” No seed would grow, the elements 
would decay, “The worlde should straight be at an end” (ZL, 
p. 47 ff.; cf. the description in the first Hymne of the linking to- 
gether of the inimical elements with “Adamantine chaines,”’ by 
Love). This marvellous according of the discordant qualities 
in all things is discussed again in the Zodiake Book v1; Googe 
says that therefore “some mem haue surely thought, that strife 
and friendship might Be iustly calde beginnings chiefe, by which 
are all things wrought.” He goes on to explain why and how 
there is growth in the world: 

How liuing things doe waxe so great, what causeth them to growe: 

And why at certayne time they cease. A fiery spirit doth raigne, 

Which quickneth euery liuing thing . . . 

This heate doth liuely moysture feede . . . (ZL, p. 122) 


Cf. the Hymne to Loue, after the description of Love’s according 
of the elements in the creation: “[through Love’s behest] now 
all these things that are contained Within this goodly cope, 
... Their being haue, and dayly are increast, Through secret 
sparks of his infused fyre.” (In the Garden of Adonis passage 
it is the Sun which makes matter when “tempred right With 
heate and humour” conceive life; Googe also makes this identi- 
fication between the Sun and the “fire,” “‘spirit”—but according 
to him God so “‘framde it” that his light might be “‘fixed in the 
Sunne” “And shine, creating day and life, and goodly things 
beside”; p. 231). 

Thus, according to Googe, the world’s stability and growth 
as well as its coming-to-be result from the harmony and balance 
in which all things are held by “loues enduring knot” (v. esp. 


17T have treated more fully elsewhere the similar statement by Spenser 
and the Zodiake of this familiar conception of the functions of Love (“A Mediae- 
val Commonplace in Spenser’s Cosmology,” SP’ xxx [1933], 143). 
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ZL 62—mistaken pagination for 51). This is the same conception 
of Love’s creative function in the world and of Love as the prin- 
ciple of growth that Spenser shows in the passages in the 
Hymne to Loue and Colin Clout on the creation and ordering of 
the universe, in the figure of Concord seen by Scudamour as he 
goes into the Garden of Venus, and in the hymn to Venus which 
he hears there. Scudamour’s description of the temple of Venus 
and of the altar itself, of the flock of little loves and the com- 
plaining lovers, is on the other hand the usual “courtly” use of 
Love, with all the familiar paraphernalia of the service des dames 
conception. 

In connection with the intimations of a philosophical idea 
of Love in Googe’s Palingenius we find certain other interesting 
notions which would have been remarked by Spenser, as he 
was trying to weave conflicting concepts intoa patterned whole.'* 
In general, the problems are similar in statement and implica- 
tion, the conclusions different in scope and in emphasis. I do 
not think that Spenser found either new problems or new 
solutions in Googe’s book, but it seems plausible that these dis- 
cussions by the “learned Palingenius” were among the infinite 
number of pricks and compulsions to thought which finally 
impelled Spenser to handle these problems in his own great 
philosophical cantos. Googe’s discussion of the lasting order of 
things through Love includes a passage on the eternity of the 
“kindes,” which “‘neuer slide” ‘‘Though all things made doe 
fall and fade.” In the Garden of Adonis passage Spenser states 
his conception of the continuity of life in terms of transient 
particular form and eternal ‘“‘substaunce’’; Googe uses the tradi- 
tional terms of transient individual form and lasting kinds (the 
usual mediaeval terms, popularized especially by the Roman 
de la Rose and the encyclopaedists). God lets the bodies die, 
says Googe, ‘But not the kinds he so permits from their estate 
to flie” ; the potter does not care if “this or that his pot be burst,” 
he merely makes “‘A newer sort of them” (p. 62, mistake for 
51). This is all adduced to prove how Love makes “the order 
of all things” to “last continually”; there follows immediately 
the description of the terrible things which would happen 


18 Since the writing of this article Mrs. Josephine Bennett has treated some 
of the Platonic conceptions in Palingenius (not covered here) which show 
similarity to Spenser’s, in her article on “‘Spenser’s Garden of Adonis,” PMLA, 
x v1 (1932), 46-80. 
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through the enmity of the elements if Love’s bond did not hold 
all things together in a harmony which permits growth. One 
other discussion of this problem Spenser would have read with 
interest, though he would have learned nothing new from it 
either. Googe’s book Scorpius (vmr) is a discussion of chance, 
fortune and cause and their ruling of the world. There is no 
chance, he says; there is a chain of causes which none can break 
—Thalmightie workeman of the worlde hath all things vnder 
cast Assured lawes, and measure delt to all the thinges he past.” 
In reality all things are certain and law-abiding. This is the 
answer given in mediaeval discussions of changeand permanence, 
especially since Boethius’s; as in them (and as in Spenser, with 
a different emphasis) so in Googe the procession of the seasons 
is the chief example of how all things “by their change their 
being doe dilate:” 
... all things are certaine tho. 

For with one sort of mouing round the heauens alwayes goe, 

Like seede, like frute, and elements, in ancient order reigne, 

And keepe their kinde. And wonted course the yeare doth stil reteyne. 

For after Spring, the Summer hot himselfe hath straightwayes plaste, 

And after him with Apples thicke, and Grapes doth Haruest hast, 

Next after that his nipping frostes the Winter bringeth in, 

And with his Isye northern blastes all things to droupe begin. 

No herbe doth euer change his force, . . . 

(ZL, p. 136-137) 


This is not the great argument of the Mutability cantos. But 
Spenser’s concluding words also answer the question by refer- 
ence to the great workmaster of the world; all things hate stead- 
fastness, yet their moving is eternally of one sort; “rightly wayd 
They are not changed from their first estate.” It is possible to 
think that such a restatement as Googe’s of the traditional 
argument, so convenient to Spenser’s hand, may have helped 
to decide the final form and clothing of Spenser’s exposition of 
the idea. 

Certain other fairly commonplace elements in Spenser’s 
conception of Love are found in the Zodiake. ‘‘Beauty” is em- 
phasized as the force which allures men into subjection to Love 
(“beauty cause of burning flame hath louers linckes procurde” 
—Spenser’s metaphor is the same, CC 871). As in Spenser this 
is part of a semi-conventional praise of ‘Dame Venus sonne, 
whos force doth cause both man & God obay’—even the 
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“thidring God’; but both authors go on to the larger idea of 
Love as the creative and ordering principle (the passage follow- 
ing in Googe is that explaining the power of “loues assured knot” 
to keep the elements from destroying the world; for all this 
cf. ZL 48-50 with the first Hymne and the CC passage on Love). 
Love is a prick to lead the mind on to heavenly things; this 
“theauenly loue”’ according to Googe comes to us through God’s 
holy Spirit, which adorns the mind of man, inflames and in- 
spires it to mount above the things of this world, up through 
the various heavenly spheres, to join itself to the divine. God’s 
“sacred Spright”— 

. .. adournes the minde, & heart doth vpward moue, 

This cuttes away the worldly cares, & breedeth heauenly loue: 

Wherewith the minde inflamed once, all things doth easie seeme, . . . 

Wherewith the minde inspirde may mount, aboue the starry skye, 

Despising much the world, and ioyes, that vaine doe please the eye, 


And striue to ioyne it selfe to God, with all the force and might. 
(ZL, p. 195) 


Googe’s next book is Aquarius, in which the poet with Urania’s 
help discloses ‘Natures face’”—in the earth below and in the 
various circles of heaven; in the next (Pisces) he describes the 
highest heaven, which is the seat of God and the abode of the 
angels, and compares the divine eternal kingdom with the 
“Chery fayre”’ of this earth. Here ignorant man rejoices ‘‘to 
lie in dong”’ and takes foolish comfort in this fading life. There, 
where God is, surrounded by light far brighter than the sun’s, 
is eternal joy; there the Sprites and Angels, many as leaves, re- 
joice forever. (There is an earlier passage on the happiness of 
the angels, in the book treating of Proserpina’s Raigne and the 
Tree of Truth; they know all hid causes, are not thrall to grief, 
for ‘‘Sapience to angels doth belong).” 

These are familiar elements in Spenser’s conception of Love; 
the last two Hymnes have many of the emphases found in 
Googe—the inspiration through the “almightie Spright” from 
whom come “all guifts of wit and knowledge” and the sparkling 
light of eternal truth, the mind inflamed with heavenly love, 
inspired with heavenly thoughts “farre aboue humane skil,” 
renouncing the vain glory of this world, beginning with ‘‘th’easie 
vew Of this base world” and through contemplation of the 
Earth, the Skye sown with stars, the other heavens, mounting 
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“vp aloft” to where God sits, amid light far exceeding that 
from Titan’s flaming head, attended by bright Angels—who 
can unfold the most sacred mysteries of this fair Love, gazing 
at will upon that Sapience who sits in the bosom of the Deity. 
As I have said, these are common ideas which could hardly have 
been new to Spenser when he read Googe, but would have been 
emphasized in his mind by that reading, and whose wording 
would have called up many others. They are simply and often 
inconsistently stated, their statement is in terms familiar from 
mediaeval neo-Platonic discussions, they are scattered notions 
brought in when convenient rather than organically related 
members of a whole concept. Nevertheless, for us to interpret 
these statements and inter-relate these notions is not to read 
the book falsely, since that is how Spenser would have read it, 
relating smaller points or vivid pictures to what he already be- 
lieved, building a reasaned whole out of scattered bits. 

The book Aquarius was that which Digges had by heart and 
took ‘‘mutch delight to repeate . . . often’”—perhaps to a group 
of curious universal scholars which included Spenser. However, 
this book is less interesting for direct correspondences than the 
others; it is perhaps chiefly important as an example of the kind 
of reading which helped to form Spenser’s idea of the proper 
concerns of poetry. Invoking the muse Urania, the poet pur- 
poses ‘Dame Natures face for to disclose’’;.he discusses all 
natural phenomena, the heavens, Matter and Form, the great 
principles of Moving and Rest. It will be remembered that 
Harvey’s reference to Spenser’s love of Bartas, the parallel 
to Digges’ love of Palingenius, includes Spenser’s judgment of 
Bartas’ fourth Day as the “‘proper profession of Urania.’’ The 
obvious connection to be made here is that with Spenser’s 
lament of Urania in the Teares of the Muses. He there makes 
her the same figure as the Urania of the Aquarius, with the 
same powers, the same delights, the same knowledge got in the 
same way. She is invoked as follows in the Zodiake: 

But first we must Vrania call, my verses herevnto, 

That she may ayde and succour sende, such secrets to vndo. 
Vrania, thou that knowest the things, aloft that hidden lie, 
That walkest oft by seates of God, and starrie temples hie: 
Vrania beautifull, drawe nere, and open vnto me, 


The secret seates of Gods aboue, and things that hidden be, 
And helpe thy Poet, that in song, thy Scepters seekes to shewe, 
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And graunt the whirling Skies aboue, in minde that I may knowe. 
(ZL, p. 211) 


The work for which the poet invokes Urania’s aid is a review of 
the same knowledge which Spenser’s Urania professes to believe 
in and to have—“of Natures cunning operation,”’ of the skies, 
the stars, the “spheres swift mouement,” the majesty of God, 
the angels “‘waighting on th’Almighties chayre,” the precepts 
of a “heauenlie discipline” gained by delighted ‘‘contemplation 
of things heauenlie wrought.” Thus this book of the Zodiake 
was like Bartas, the “proper profession of Urania” in a very 
definite and meaningful sense. 

Harvey’s reference to Palingenius and Spenser’s love of 
Bartas is one of a significant group, occurring in his copy of 
Twine’s Surueye of the World (1572; on title page “Gabrielis 
Harueij. 1574”). Harvey is discussing poets who are learned 
particularly in natural philosophy, listing various ‘Notable 
Astronomical descriptions” found in earlier English poets. ‘I 
specially note their Astronomie, philosophie, & other parts of 
profound or cunning art,” he says at the conclusion of his list; 
thereupon follows immediately his famous dictum: “It is not 
sufficient for poets, to be superficial humanists: but they must 
be exquisite artists, & curious vniuersal schollers.”’ His list of 
learned descriptions worthy of emulation includes references 
to many passages on spring, on winter, on the hours of the day, 
on the months, on astrology and astrologers, to be found in 
Lydgate, in Chaucer (many references), in the Romance of the 
Rose, the Assembly of Ladies, the Testament of Cressid, and many 
others. Then comes the Palingenius reference, and a list of Latin 
poets, then “‘The like fine, & gallant astrological descriptions” 
in Italian and French. He goes on to speak of the favorite books 
of astrologers; he includes among these the “Shepherds Kalen- 
dar, their primer,” “The Compost of Ptolemeus, their Bible,” 
“Albertus secrets,...& wonderfull Secreta secretorum,” and 
other cosmological or “scientific” compilations familiar to 
mediaeval writers. : 

The fact that Palingenius and his learned poem are referred 
to in this company is significant. It is important to remember 
the nature of the material which surrounds Harvey’s dictum 
on the poet as scholar, if we may think of his choice of authors 
and his ideas of poetry as influencing Spenser’s. It is interesting 
if there are in Spenser’s poetry (as I hope I have made plausible 
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in this article) incidents or descriptions influenced by those in 
Googe’s Palingenius; this itself is not of exceeding importance. 
It would be more important if we were able to find in Harvey’s 
recommendation of a book, in Spenser’s reasons for reading it 
and way of using it, some clarification of their ideas on the nature 
and function of poetry, or something of the process by which 
their ideas were formed and re-formed. The ideal of the learned 
philosophical poet is familiar enough in Renaissance poetics; 
the ideas which the two philosophical poets examined here have 
in common are familiar too. But I think that for Harvey and 
Spenser, among others, the forming of this ideal of learned 
Christian “astronomical” poetry results in part from a familiar- 
ity with such “scientific” poets and treatises as Harvey men- 
tions, mediaeval and late mediaeval. The connection between 
“philosophy” and poetry which they found in mediaeval books 
like the computs, the encyclopaedias, the Secreta Secretorum and 
other regimens, seems to me to have definable relations with 
the existence and form of the Shepheardes Calender, perhaps 
even to have helped determine the character and purposes of 
the first three books of FQ. Just as the ordinary people were 
familiar with much of the traditional story material now known 
only to learned investigators, so the “scholars” must surely 
haveread widely in thegreat still unclassified mass of “scientific” 
and ‘‘philosophical”’ materials that had accumulated during the 
period which we now call “‘mediaeval’”’ but from which they did 
not so definitely separate themselves. The “auncient Poetes” 
whose words rang in Spenser’s ears are to be thought of as 
delightful to him partly because they were serious philosophical 
poets trying to explain the riddles of this world, withall “science” 
as their proper field. The Zodiake of Life carried on this learned 
tradition. Like them—indeed in almost precisely the same way, 
making use of their material and their methods—it fulfilled 
the high function of Christian philosophical poetry; it treated 
of great matters—of God, Nature and Man: his end on earth, 
his temptations, his virtues, and his possible helps. And it pre- 
sented these in ways which Spenser approved of and often used 
—astronomical framework, didactic allegory, quests, dream- 
visions, gardens-of-love, and all the familiar devices of mediaeval 
romance. 
ROSEMOND TUVE 
Connecticut College 





WULFHLID (Beowulf, 1. 1358) 


The famous description of Grendel’s mere beginning with l. 
1357 has been discussed often,' but the term wulf-hleodu (1. 1358) 
seems not to have called forth any special comment. All editors 
and commentators have treated it in approximately the same 
way, translating it more or less literally as a “berg-abhang, wo 
wolfe hausen,” ‘“‘wolf’s retreat,” “wolf-slope, side of hill in- 
habited by wolves,” “wolf-slopes,” ‘“‘wolf-slope, retreat of 
wolves,” or ‘‘a hill where the wolf has its den.’” And though 
“slopes” is the more common rendering, it is generally under- 
stood to be rather a precipice or precipices.* However, it is not 
the second element of the compound which is at all puzzling; 
it is the first. Why is wulf added? According to 1368 ff. animals 
shun the place. While it is possible that the Beowulf poet added 
the first element of the compound merely to augment the num- 
ber of fearful details in the horrible picture, or that he was 
driven to it by the exigencies of alliteration, a more likely con- 
clusion is that there existed a traditional association of wolves 
and precipices. We find many bases for such an association. 

Both Magnus Olson‘ and Gustave O. Arlt® have pointed out 
in their interpretations of Icel. hreysi and Frekasteinn that 
wolves frequent such places. Arlt shows that Frekasteinn, lit- 
erally “‘wolf-stone,” is used synonymously with hreysi.° Hreysi, 
“a heap of stones, where wild beasts abide,’’’ corresponds to 
Mod. Nor. rgis, Mod. Eng. raise, “‘a pile of stones, a cairn.’”® 
Both articles cite instances of the presence of wolves at such 
mounds, preying on the bodies of human beings and animals 


1 See for example Panzer, Studien sur Germanischen Sagengeschichte, 1, 281; 
Sarrazin, Englische Studien, xu, 4 ff., and especially Lawrence, “The Haunted 
Mere in Beowulf,” PMLA, xxv, 208-246. 

* Grein, Beowulf (1867), Thorpe, Beowulf (1875), Sedgefield, Beowulf (1913), 
Clark Hall, Beowulf (1911), Klaeber, Beowuf (1928), Bosworth-Toller. (The 
term is used no where else in OE). 

3 See the references in footnote 1 and note windige nessas (1. 1358), ob- 
viously used synonymously with wulf-hleodu. 

*“Rgis og Rysseberg,”’ Maal og Minne, (1923), pp. 176-187. 

5“ Frekasteinn,” Scand. Studies and Notes, x1 (1931), 173-177. 

6 Tbid., p. 174. 

7 Cleasby and Vigfusson, An Icelandic-English Dictionary. 

8 N.E.D. 
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buried there. It is well known that burial mounds were often 
located on top of headlands or cliffs. Consequently the associa- 
tion of wolves with cliffs would not be strange. 

Another custom which attracted wolves to cliffs was that of 
casting bodies down from them. This was true especially of 
horses which had outlived their usefulness, which had died, or 
for which there was not sufficient fodder during the winter. 
This practice, 4 common one in the Scandinavian countries 
until very recent times, is an old one, instances of it being not 
uncommon in the sagas.’® Other animals, such as dogs, cats, 
cattle, etc., were put out of the way in the same manner." Lid 
also offers abundant testimony of the fact that such a method 
of killing an animal was often of a ritualistic nature. 

Med umsyn til ei rituell nedsturting ved avliving av hestar utfor ein berg- 


hamar skal det fyrst visast til den gamle islendske skildringi i Hrafnkels saga 
Freysgoda um avlivingi av hesten Fr¢yfakse.™ 


A résumé of the episode is followed by other instances of a 
similar kind. 

But it was not only the bodies of animals that went over 
the cliffs. Suicide, common among the early Germanic poeple 


for a variety of reasons,’ was often committed in this way. 
Instances are cited by Weinhold, Grimm, and Gummere.“ Both 
Lear and The Bard furnish instances reminiscent of the custom. 

Involutary human slaughter was likewise often perpetrated. 


I den gamalnorske tidi vert det fortalt um nedsturting av folk fra berg som 
ein fast skikk.™ 


* Cf. Beowulf, 1. 2802 ff.; Gummere, Germanic Origins, (1892), p. 310 ff.; 
Karl Weinhold, Altnordisches Leben (1856), p. 498; Klaeber, Beowulf, note on 
1. 2802. 

10 Nils Lid, in his excellent Norske Slaktaskikkar (1924) traces the custom 
in great detail (p. 181 ff). His numerous examples and place-names such as 
Rysseberg, Ryssehammar, Hestberget, Hesthammar, etc. show how widespread the 
practice was. Arlt, loc. cit., and Olson, loc. cit., have some additional material 
on the age of the custom. 

" Lid, op. cit., pp. 185 and 189. (It might be pointed out that the dragon’s 
body is somewhat similarly disposed of. Beow. 1. 3131 f.) 

12 Tbid., p. 186. For other animals see p. 197. 

18 Weinhold, op. cit., p. 472. 

M4 Tbid., p. 472; Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer (1899), p. 486; Gum- 
mere, op. cit., pp. 202-203. 

18 Lid, op. cit., p. 192. 
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Aged people who had outlived their usefulness were cast down."* 
A well-known instance illustrates what might happen during a 
famine. 


Ari’s account .. . printed in the Appendix to the Landnama-bok, is as 
follows: “ There was a great winter of famine in Iceland in the heathen days, at 
the time that King Harold Grayfell fell, when Earl Hakon took the rule in 
Norway. It was the worst of famines in Iceland: men ate ravens and foxes, and 
much that was not meet for food was eaten, and some slew old folks and paupers 
hurling them over the cliffs into the sea . . .”""” 


Criminals, heathen, and people who had brought dishonor to 
themselves were sometimes treated in like manner.'* Such ex- 
ecutions might be ritualistic or sacrifical. 


Den rituelle karakter ved nedsturting utfor berg av eit dyr, viser seg klarare 
nar ein jamfgrer med tilsvarande ufriviljug eller friviljug ved sturting av folk.’ 


This method of killing human beings was not, of course, con- 
fined only to the Germanic people.*® 

From the foregoing it should be clear that cliffs were com- 
monly used both as places on which to bury, and from which to 
hurl, animals and human beings. The presence of wolves was 


therefore only natural. Also, we have seen that in Icelandic the 


term Frekasteinn, ‘“‘wolf-stone,’’ was applied to a place where 


bodies were buried. Consequently, it does not seem to be a 
far-fetched inference to assume that wulf-hlid connoted a great 
deal more than “‘wolf-slope.” It may merely represent a tradi- 
tional association of wolves with cliffs for the reasons cited 
above, or—in the poet’s mind and in the minds of his auditors 


6 Ibid., p. 192; Grimm, op. cit., p. 486; O. Schrader, Reallexikon der Indo- 
germanischen Altertumskunde, p. 37. 

17 Vigfusson and Powell, Corpus Poeticum Boreale, 11, 35. 

18 Lid, op. cit., pp. 192-193. Interesting examples which are not quite par- 
allel are to be found in the early and medieval vision-writers. “‘Souls are hurled 
from cliffs in the Apocalypse of Peter: ‘And there were other men and women 
being hurled down from a great cliff, and they reached the bottom and again 
were driven by those that were set upon them to climb up upon the cliff, and 
thence they were hurled down again, and they had no rest from this torment.’ ” 
Ernest J. Becker, Medieval Visions of Heaven and Hell, Johns Hopkins Disserta- 
tion, 1899, p. 13. See p. 41 for other instances. 

1 Lid, op. cit., p. 192. 

20 See Ibid., p. 197 and Grimm, op. cit., p. 488 f. 
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—it may well have conjured up a picture of a cliff where wolves 
lurked, feeding upon animal and human carcasses.”4 
NorMAN E. ELIASON 
Indiana University 


*1 It is possible that similar application may be made to wulf-pyit, “A pit 
for trapping wolves (?), a wolf’s lair (?)”” (Bosworth-Toller), and possibly to the 
place-name Woolston, which Mawer explains as Wulf’s tun, “ Wulf’s farm,” but 
which may also be explained as Wolf Stone. (See stan in Allen Mawer, The Chief 
Elements Used in Eng. Place-Names, Eng. Place-Name Soc., Vol. 1, pt. m, 1924, 
p. 55 and Woolston in Place Names of Devon, same series, Vol. rx, 1932. 





ENGLISCH-AMERIKANISCHER EINFLUSS AUF DEN 
WORTSCHATZ DER DEUTSCHEN SPRACHE 
DER NACHKRIEGSZEIT. 


Durch die Formulierung des Themas meiner Ausfiihrungen 
sollte angedeutet werden, dass es mir hauptsichlich darum zu 
tun war, nur die amerikanischen und englischen Worter auf- 
zuweisen, die seit Kriegsschluss’® in die deutsche Schriftsprache 
eingedrungen sind. Mit dem grammatischen Geschlecht dieser 
Worter brauchte ich mich nicht besonders auseinanderzu- 
setzen, da diese Frage eine noch heute giiltige Antwort in 


1s Vortrag gehalten am 30. xir. 1933 vor der Modern Language Association, 
Historical Grammar, in St. Louis, Missouri. 

Beim Sammeln von Belegen aus der modernen deutschen Literatur fiir eine 
gréssere grammatische Arbeit ist mir das oben verwendete Material als eine 
Nebenstudie in den Schoss gefallen.—Wegen der mir zur Verfiigung gestellten 
Vortragszeit musste von einer auch nur andeutenden Auslegung der Belege 
abgesehen werden. : 

1b Um bestimmen zu kénnen, ob ein englisches Wort vor dem Kriege oder 
erst in der Nachkriegszeit in der deutschen Sprache festen Fuss fasste, dienten 
mir die folgenden Werke als Vergleichsbasis: 

1. Konrad Duden, Vollstindiges Orthographisches Worterbuch; Leipzig, 4. 

Aufl., 1893; Abkiirzung: D 1893; 
2. K. Duden, Rechischreibung der Buchdruckereien deutscher Sprache; 2. 
Aufl., 1907; Abk.: D 1907; 

3. I. E. Wessely—W. Schmidt, Deulscher Wortschatz ...nebst Fremd- 
wérterbuch; R. Schmidts Verlag, Gotha, 5. Aufl., 1912; Abk.: W 1912; 

4. A. Tesch, Fremdwort und Verdeutschung; Leipzig, 1915; Abk.: T 1915; 

. Duden, 9. Aufl., 1918 (2. Neudruck); Abk.: D 1918; 

. Duden, 9. Aufl., 1920 (5. Neudruck); Abk.: D 1920; 

. Duden, 9. Aufl., 1926 (9. Neudruck); Abk.: D 1926; 

. Der grosse Duden, 10. Aufl., 1929 (1. Neudruck); Abk.: D 1929. 

. H. Schultz, Deutsches Fremdwirterbuch; de Gruyter & Co., Leipzig, 1913- 
1933. 

Nur die folgenden sieben englischen Wérter werden in vorliegender Studie 
genannt, die meines Wissens schon wdhrend des Krieges sich im Deutschen 
einbiirgerten: das Bridge (in den mir zur Verfiigung stehenden Hilfsmitteln 
zuerst bei T 1915 genannt), die Dress (T 1915), der Kek (T 1915), der Manager 
(T 1915), der Professional (T 1915), der Snob (T 1915), die Team (T 1915). 

Von den englischen Wortern, die schon vor dem Kriege im Deutschen ge- 
braucht und noch in der Nachkriegszeit besonders hiufig gefunden wurden, 
seien hier die folgenden erwahnt (Die Zahlen hinter Lit. verweisen auf die An- 
merkungen dieses Artikels, wo die Literaturangabe zu finden ist): das Fuss- 
ballmatch (belegt bei Chas. B. Wilson, vgl. Anm. 2, 1898/1899); der Globe- 
trotter (D 1907), Lit. W. Suhr, Unter den Bergfiihrern von Zermatt. Velh(agen 
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Professor Charles Bundy Wilsons Studie The Grammatical 
Gender of English Words in German? erfahren hat. 

Es ist allgemein bekannt, welch verhiltnismissig grosse 
Anzahl von englischen Wértern in der deutschen Sprache der 
Vorkriegszeit gebraucht wurde. Professor Wilson gibt in seiner 
eingehenden Studie etwa 400 Substantiva allein an. Uberraschen 
diirfte es uns aber zu erfahren, dass gleich nach dem Kriege 
eine neue starke Welle der Englinderei und des Amerikafimmels 
sowohl iiber Frankreich’ als auch iiber Deutschland und damit 
iiber die deutsche Sprache hereinbrach. Ganz besonders diirfte 
uns diese Tatsache wundernehmen, wenn wir bedenken, welch 
ein erbarmungsloser Kampf gegen das Fremdwort wihrend der 
vier Kriegsjahre in Deutschland gefiihrt worden ist. Schon mit 
dem Jahre 1919 beginnt sich das amerikanische und britische 
Englisch, z. T. auf Kosten der franzésischen Fremdwérter, 
seinen Platz in der deutschen Sprache wieder zu erobern. Nicht 
nur, dass seit 1919 neue englische Wérter des tiglichen Lebens 
neben den schon friiher gebriuchlichen sich einbiirgern, son- 





und) Klas(ings Monatshefte), Okt. 1931, S. 170; das Interview (D 1893), Lit. 
13; der Liftboy (schon in W 1912 belegt, der Boy dagegen erst in D 1929), Lit. 
36; das Lunch (D 1893), Lit. A. Mayer, Auslindische Leibgerichte, in Velh Klas, 
Mai 1932, S. 255; der Nigger (D 1893), Lit. Buchbesprechung von H. J., in 
Velh Klas, April 1932, S. 184; der Outsider (D 1907), Lit. H. W. Brann, Nietzsche 
und die Frauen, 1931: die Verdeutschung davon, der Aussenseiter, u.a. in 
Euphorion, Bd. xxxt, 3. Heft, 1932; der Reporter (D 1893), Lit. R. Schaumann, 
Seidenhaus Sorel, in Velh Klas, Jan. 1932, S. 492; der Selfmademan (D 1907), 
Lit. A. Soergel, Dichtung und Dichter, 1927; der Speech (D 1907), Lit. 26; der 
Star (W 1912), Lit. 37b; der Store (W 1907 in der Bedeutung von Warenlager, 
nicht aber von Laden), Lit. 49; das Tickett (Chas. B. Wilson, vgl. Anm. 2, 
1898/1899), Lit. 7; der Trainer (D 1893), Lit. 44; der Trip (Chas. B. Wilson, 
vgl. Anm. 2, 1898/1899), Lit. F. Daussig, Rezension, in Velh Klas, Sept. 1931, 
S. 92; der Tip (D1907), Lit. E. Kastner, Emil und die Detektive, 1930 (in beiden 
Quellen in der Bedeutung von ,,Wink, Fingerzeig“ ; vgl. auch die Rubrik ,, Tips 
fiir Hausfrauen“ im Hamburger Fremdenblatt vom 25. Marz 1934. 

2 In Americana Germanica, tt (1899/1900), 265-283. 

3 Fiir die in der franzésischen Nachkriegsliteratur gebriuchlichen englischen 
Worter vergleiche man die aufschlussreiche, unter Professor J. G. Fucilla ge- 
schriebene Magisterarbeit von Lambert Orton, The Vogue of English in Post- 
War French Literature, M.A. Thesis, 1930, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Iil_—Es mag hier erwihnt werden, dass die folgenden englisch-amerikanischen 
Worter sowohl in der franzésischen als auch in der deutschen Nachkriegsliteratur 
vorkommen: blues, girl (im Franzésischen in der Bedeutung von chorus girl), 
knock-out, (my) love, pull-over. (culture) snobs, standard. 
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dern selbst in der Namengebung macht sich der englische Ein- 
fluss wieder bemerkbar. So fand ich in verschiedenen Literatur- 
werken aus dem Jahre 1919 die englischen Vornamen Daisy,** 
Eliza* und May,’ obwohl damit die Liste der englischen Ruf- 
namen, die erst seit Kriegsschluss in Deutschland gebraucht 
werden, bei weitem noch nicht erschépft ist.—Die erste Novelle 
nach dem Kriege, deren Schauplatz ein Englisch sprechendes 
Land ist, nimlich die Vereinigten Staaten, stammt meines 
Wissens aus dem Jahre 1920. Sie betitelt sich Der vierte Juli 
(von H. Harlin, Velh Klas, Juni 1920, S. 441). 

Im folgenden seien die neuen englisch-amerikanischen 
Worter aufgefiihrt, die meiner Untersuchung nach erst in der 
Nachkriegszeit im Deutschen verwendet werden. Die Belege 
entstammen Romanen, Novellen, nicht-technischen Aufsitzen 
und Zeitungsartikeln, die zwischen 1919 und 1933 geschrieben 
wurden. 

Von besonderem Interesse, nebenbei bemerkt, diirfte die 
Tendenz sein, die ich bei der Lektiire der Literatur von 1933 
feststellen konnte,—nimlich, dass kurz nach dem Einsetzen 
der nationalen Erhebung im Mirz dieses Jahres eine ganz augen- 
fallige Abnahme im Gebrauch von englisch-amerikanischen und 
franzésischen Wértern, also von Fremdwértern im allgemeinen, 
zu verzeichnen ist. Ob diese Abnahme nur voriibergehend oder 
dauernd sein wird, muss die Zukunft entscheiden. 

Unter den von mir gelesenen Schriftstellern finden sich 
Namen wie Stefan Zweig, Jakob Wassermann, Hans Fallada, 
Thomas Mann, Hans Blunck, Ernst Zahn, Walter Hasenclever, 
Franz Kafka, Kasimir Edschmid und noch verschiedene andere 
mit weniger bekannten Namen. Von den deutschen Zeitungen 
zog ich die Hamburger Nachrichten, den Frankfurter General- 
Anszeiger und die Kélnische Zeitung als Quellen heran, wihrend 
von den Zeitschriften hauptsichlich fiinf verschiedene Jahr- 
ginge (10 Binde) von Velhagen und Klasings Monatsheften fiir 
unsere Zwecke untersucht wurden. Es sei hier ganz besonders 
betont, dass all die im Folgenden gebrauchten englischen Worter 
(mit Ausnahme der Worter, die ich auf meinen Deutschlandrei- 
sen selbst gehért habe und die in besonderer Weise gekenn- 
zeichnet sind) den von mir gelesenen Werken entstammen. 


4 E. v. Bonin, Ture; in Velh Klas, Nov. 1919; * S. 322; > S. 323. 
5 A. Castell, Der Hilferuf; in Velh Klas, Dez. 1919, S. 437. 
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Schon friiher beschenkte die englische Sprache den deutschen 
Wortschatz besonders reich mit Wértern, die sich auf den Sport 
beziehen. So kann man etwa den isthetisch erhebenden Satz 
lesen, der einige schon vor dem Kriege gebrauchte englische 
Worter enthilt: ,,Man hatte sich daran gewéhnt, die Steeple- 
chases vom Fleck weg in scharfer Pace ohne blutiges Finish 
zu reiten;* oder: ,,Teddy (ein Pferd) hat im Maidenrennen 
total versagt. Er war ein Bluff.’”’? In der Nachkriegszeit finden 
wir neben diesen alteingesessenen Wéortern® die neuen die 
Team, den Stop,®4 den Knock-out,'° das Goal,5™* den Clinch,5” 
das Sixdays-Rennen,* und den Car,"* obwohl der Deutscha- 
merikaner dieCarvorzieht."» Ist manein Freund des Segelsports, 
dann kann es geschehen, dass tiberkommendes Wasser das 
Skylight® des Segelbootes gurgelnd itiberschwemmt, so dass das 
(oder der?) Kockpit* des Segelbootes mit Wasser angefiillt wird. 
Sonst scheint es zum guten Ton des modernen deutschen See- 
manns zu gehéren, des Morgens mit einem lauten Rise-rise 
die schlafende Besatzung zu wecken.” 

Mit dem Sport ist mehr oder weniger das Spiel verwandt, 
so etwa das Schuffelbord, das englische shuffle-board. Auch das 


6 Graf Baudissin, Rémische Reiter; in Velh Klas, Mai 1932, S. 241. 

7 Stefan Zweig, Phantastische Nacht, 1927. Bluff ist als Lehnwort zu betrach- 
ten. 

; ® Andere schon vor dem Kriege gebriuchliche englische Sportausdriicke 
sind in Anm. 15 dieses Artikels angefiihrt; vgl. auch Anm. 19. 

* Der grosse Duden, 1929; * S. 548; > S. 273; ° S. 251; 4S. 438; ¢ S. 251. 

10 W. Hasenclever, Ein besserer Herr, 1926. 

OQ. Schubin, Die grisste Gefahr; in Velh Klas, Juli 1920 (amerikanischer 
Hintergrund); * S. 523; Vgl. Albert W. Aron, The Gender of English Loan-W ords 
in Colloquial American German (in Curme V olume of Linguistic Studies, Language 
Monograph Nr. VII, hrsg. von Hatfield-Leopold-Zieglschmid, Verlag Linguistic 
Society of America, Philadelphia, 1930), S. 25; °S. 517; 4 S.518;¢S. 515; ‘S. 
515. Auf S. 517: Tenementhaus, S. 521: Well done, my boy; plenty, Sir; curious 
kind of chap; S. 659: Thank you—thank you ever so much; S. 661: Well, I am 
glad to see you; S. 662: Gentleman Housebreaker. 

2 E. H. Schaper, Stiirme um Kap Kanin; in Velh Klas, Marz 1932, S. 82. 

3K. Bruns, Wikingerfahrien; in Velh Klas, Juni 1932, S. 316. 

4 A. G. Nissen, Auf grosser Fahrt; in Westermanns Monatshefte, Sept. 
1933. 

48 Andere schon vor dem Kriege gebriuchliche Sportausdriicke sind (z. T. 
nach Chas. B. Wilson, op. cit.) zitiert: Sport, Turf, Cricket, Jockei, Derby, 
Betting, Training, Prize-fight, Race, starten, boxen, Racket, Steepler. 

% H. F. Blunck, Die Weibsmiihle, 1927. 
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Bridge’ hat in Deutschland seinen Siegeseinzug gehalten. Das 
Puzzle ist schon seit Jahrzehnten in deutschen Kreisen bekannt; 
Jakob Wassermann gibt diesem Wort eine iibertragene Be- 
deutung, wenn er in seinem Fall Mawurizius berichtet, dass die 
Details des Falles Maurizius den kleinen Andergast ,,wie ein 
Puszzle'* beschiftigt hatten.’ 

Auf dem Gebiet der Musik und des Tanzes trifft besonders 
der Amerikaner verschiedene sprachliche Bekannte an. So 
spielt die (oder der) Jazzband® mit Saxophon und Banjo die 
beliebte Jazzmusik?™ zum Shimmy” oder zum Blues® auf. Der 
Blues scheint besonders beliebt zu sein. Als Unterhaltungsmusik 
erténen dann wiihrend der Tanzpausen die deutschen Schlager 
,»Money macht froh’™ oder ,,Fang’ mich mit einem Lasso, das 
macht Spasso, mein lieber Cowboy, du bist ein Rau-Boy.‘® 

Die Domine des Lukullus wurde ebenfalls durch die Ameri- 
kaner sowohl dinglich als auch sprachlich beeinflusst. Ist einem 
das Irish Stew" too rich,™ dann bestellt man eben nur ham and 
eggs“ oder eine Portion Porridge.**—Mit einer guten Mahizeit 
sollte eigentlich auch ein guter Trunk gereicht werden. Deshalb 
gibt es besondere Drinks* fiir Herren, etwa einen Nektar-Cup.™ 
Wiinscht man noch etwas Stirkeres, dann lisst man sich vom 
M ixer*®™ einen Cocktail*’ mixen.** Eine moderne Bar*® beschaftigt 


17H. Reimann, Sdchsisch, 1931; S. 108. 

18 J. Wassermann, Der Fall Maurizius, 1928. 

19 Schon vor dem Krieg gebrauchte Namen fiir Spiele sind nach Chas. B. 
Wilson, op. cit.: Boss-puszle, Cribbage, Cricket, Lawn-tennis, Pall-M all, das W hist. 

20 J. F. Perkonig, Die Schlange Ursula; in Velh Klas, Nov. 1931; * S. 289; > 
S. 290. 

*! Thomas Mann, Unordnung und friihes Leid, 1925. 

22 Deutsche Schallplatte. 

*3 Thomas Mann, Der Zauberberg, 1924. 

% Stefan Zweig, Untergang, 1927. 

% Rezepte in Velh Klas, Sept. 1931; vgl. auch G. Hauptmann, Vor Sonnen- 
untergang, 1932, 1. Akt:,,... unten die Gartenparty mit Drinks... .“ 

26 Hans Fallada, Kleiner Mann—was nun? , 1932; * S.119;>S.140;¢S. 333;4 
S. 269. Man vgl. auch den bei den Haaren herbeigezogenen Satz in diesem 
typisch deutschen Roman (S. 161): ,,Haben Sie das Ding (d.h. den Toiletten- 
tisch) selbst hergefahren?“‘—,,] myself with this—how do you call him?—Lehr- 
ling.“ ;° S. 269; §S. 140. 

27 Hanns Sachs, Bubi, 1930. 

28 Vom Verfasser des dfteren in Deutschland gehért. 

29 F. A. Beyerlein, Der Kinig von Marauya (siidamerikanischer Hinter- 
grund); in Velh Klas., Mai 1932, S. 269. 
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éfters zwei bis drei Mixer ausser vier bis fiinf Madchen hinter 
dem Schanktisch. Viele durstige Seelen ziehen jederzeit dem 
Cocktail ein Glas Whiskey und Soda™ vor, den man aus diinnen 
Strohréhren saugt. Der Abstinenzler wird natiirlich mit einem 
Glas Orangeade*™ oder Coca-cola** zufriedengestellt. Als Nach- 
speise empfiehlt die Speisekarte Plumcakes,"* Kek® mit Jam, 
Icecream* oder die altmodischen Orangen-Drops.* Um die leib- 
liche Zufriedenheit auch dusserlich zu bekunden, ziindet man 
sich natiirlich eine Zigarette Marke High Life’ an. 

Bei der Lektiire der modernen deutschen Literatur trifft 
man wiederholt englische Wérter an, die sich auf Berufsstinde, 
das gesellschaftliche Leben usw. beziehen. So gibt der Surgeon,™ 
der Merchant® oder der Manager“ eines Hotels dem Durch- 
schnittsdeutschen Gelegenheit, ein gutes englisch-deutsches 
Worterbuch einzusehen. In jedem grisseren Hotel beschiftigt 
man seit dem Kriege wenigstens einen Clerk™® sowie einige 
Boys,* da die friiheren Pikkolos ausgestorben zu sein scheinen. 
Ausser dem Saloonkeeper“* und dem Professional™ geistern ein 
reicher Landlord,™ ein Old-Timer® und ein siindiger Lovelace™ 
als Verschlagene in der modernen deutschen Literatur. herum. 
Selbst einiger Halfcast*® und des Mobs®*> gedenkt man. Der im 
Deutschen schon lange bekannte Gentleman” und die Lady*** 
mégen hier unerwihnt bleiben, da heutigen Tages die fashiona- 
blen’ Flappers,*™ das Warenhausgir/'* und ,,die Sportgirls mit 

8 H. Silberschmid, Liebe mit kleinen Fehlern; in Velh Klas, Marz 1933; * 
S. 63. Schon vor dem Kriege gebriauchliche Getriinkenamen sind nach Chas. B. 
Wilson, op. cit.: Ale, Brandy, Flip, Gin, Grog, Hock, Mountain-dew, Porter, 
Punch, Rum, Sherry, Shrub, Small-beer, Whiskey (die Verbindung Whiskey und 
Soda ist mit dem Mischgetrink erst in der Nachkriegszeit in die deutsche 
Sprache eingedrungen), Whist. Davon sind einige inzwischen zu Lehnwiortern 
geworden, wie etwa Grog, Punch, Rum usw.; ® S. 61. 

31H. Harlin, Der vierte Juli (amerikanischer Hintergrund); in Velh Klas, 
Juni 1920, S. 442. Auf S. 443: old man Jim, poor boy, Oh my dear baby. 

2 Konrad Duden, Vollst. Orthogr. Wtb. (D1893), S. 76. 

33 Stefan Zweig, Der Amokldufer, 1927. 

“ Stefan Zweig, Vierundswanzig Stunden aus dem Leben einer Frau (ein 
Englisch sprechender Charakter), 1927. 

% H. Tiaden, Die Bajadére von Surabaja (siidamerikanischer Hintergrund); 
in Velh Klas, April, 1932, S. 106. 

% Ernst Zahn, Shadow (Englisch sprechende Charaktere); in Westermanns 
Monatshefte, Sept. 1933; * S. 62; > S. 59. 

57 R. Schneider, Wasserschlacht; in Velh Klas, Juli 1932; * S. 463; © S. 463. 
Das Wort ist schon seit 1912 oder friiher im Deutschen belegt. 
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Breeches und gebobbtem Haar‘** den Ton angeben, wihrend die 
weiblichen Stars*” in ihren Rollen als Vamps** oder Dancing- 
girls® mit Sex-appeal in diesem oder jenem Sketch’* vom Pub- 
likum besonderen Beifall ernten. 

Fiir verschiedene Kleidungsstiicke wihlt man ebenfalls 
englische Namen mit Vorliebe. So kann es geschehen, dass die 
Damen beim Fussballmaich" in ihrer Sportdress*. oder im ,,be- 
liebten Girlkostiim““* erscheinen, um die im Fussballer-Dress*” 
herumjagenden ,,minnlichen“ Spieler zu bewundern. Der gute 
Ton verlangt, dass der modisch gekleidete Herr und die ele- 
gante Dame zum Pferderennen eine Derbydress’ trigt, wihrend 
ein Overall**» zur vorschriftsmissigen Motorraddress**» gehért. 
Der wollene Jum per* und Pullover™ sind augenblicklich weniger 
in der Mode in Deutschland, waihrend die Trenchcoats*™ sich 
noch allgemeiner Beliebtheit erfreuen. 

Es ist nur natiirlich, dass im Autofach hauptsichlich viele 
amerikanische Wérter zu finden sind. Neben fast allen ameri- 
kanischen und englischen Fabrikaten wie Ford, Rolls-Royce 
usw. ist auch der Accelerator®» in Deutschland nicht mehr 
unbekannt, obwohl ,,der Gashebel“ bisher dieselben Dienste 
geleistet. Sonst kann man noch auf den mit einem P gekenn- 
zeichneten Plitzen parken.*° 

Die mir zugemessene Zeit gestattet nur, einige weitere der 
wichtigsten von mir gesammelten Belege hier kurz zu erwaihnen. 
Ich darf noch einmal daran erinnern, dass sowohl die vorange- 
gangenen als auch die folgenden englischen Wéorter aus der 
deutschen Literatur zwischen 1919 und 1933 stammen. 

Man kennt jetzt in Deutschland den Deckchair®* und den 
Bestseller mit seinem Happyend.*® Verschiedene Schriftsteller 
erwihnen das Smiling, den double standard,® die Musikhall,’ 
die Hall,“ die Airkraft,“ den Service,“ den Selfrespekt,“* den 


38 H. Schlosser, Bummel durch Kairo; in Velh Klas, Dez. 1931, S. 374. Die 
Breeches kannte man schon vor dem Kriege in Deutschland. 

3° Berliner Biihnen, von H.; in Velh Klas, April 1932. 

“© Yom Verfasser wihrend seiner Deutschlandreise 1932 selbst gehirt. 
Sex-appeal wurde auch im Film ,,Madchen in Uniform“ erwihnt. 

“t Kdlnische Zeitung, 16. Febr. 1933; * Nr. 91; > Nr. 92. 

* A, Mayer, Ich lerne Autofahren;in Velh Klas, Okt. 1931;*S. 182;"S. 183. 

* A. J. F. Zieglschmid, Beitirdige zu Friedrich Hebbels Charakterkunde; 
Hebbel-Forschungen, xxu1, 1932. “ Stefan Zweig, Brennendes Geheimnis, 1927. 

‘8 F, Freksa, Histérchen aus der Levante; in Velh Klas, Nov. 1931, S. 280. 

“ Chr. Bouchholtz, Dienst am Kunden; in Velh Klas, Sept. 1931, S. 102.— 
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Snobismus“ und den Snob, den Creek,® die Season™ und die 
Taxis.“* Man kann auch schon im Store oder im Shop" ein- 
kaufen; spricht man doch in der Operette ,, Maskottchen“ schon 
vom shopping gehen! Der Titel einer Novelle heisst Shadow,” 
wihrend eine junge Dame ihren Brief mit Love unterzeichnet. 
Das anfangs im Deutschen gebrauchte Wort week-end hat man 
spiter wortlich iibersetzt, ebenso die Wérter snapshot und to 
hoard (gold, etc.), so dass man jetzt vom Wochenende,*® vom 
Schnappschuss®* und vom Horten* spricht. Ubrigens flitef® man 
auch schon in Deutschland Boden und Winde gegen die Insek- 
ten, so dass in der bekannten amerikanischen Reklame ,,Quick, 
Heinrich, der Flit! tatsichlich etwas Wahrheit enthalten ist.— 





Aus diesem eben genannten Aufsatz ersieht man wiederum, wie ungenau, oft 
direkt falsch manche deutsche Schriftsteller wegen ungeniigender Quellenstudien 
sich Amerika oder amerikanische Zustiande vorstellen. So heisst es zunichst in 
diesem Aufsatz: ,,Service, die schéne neue Parole ist ebenso alt und stammt 
ebenso aus Amerika und dem dortigen Warenhausbetrieb wie die Prix fixes(!).“ 
Seit wann spricht man Franzisisch im amerikanischen Warenhaus? Es sollte 
mindestens fixed prices heissen, wenn man schon den deutschen Ausdruck 
,feste Preise“ nicht verwenden will.—Ein falsches Bild gibt die folgende Stelle 
aus dem genannten Aufsatz, da die Warenhiuser nur bis auf eine gewisse Ent- 
fernung hin die Waren liefern: ,,Service hat aber in Amerika eine andere Bedeu- 
tung. Dickbindige Kataloge werden von der Grossstadt auf die entferntesten 
Farmen der Einéden verschickt. Kommt ein Kunde in die Stadt, wird er aufs 
reellste beraten, ohne jede Maschinerie; er braucht aber gar nicht selbst zu 
erscheinen, man schickt ihm auf Bestellung in Riesenautos, die standig tiber 
Land unterwegs sind, die Ware an die Schwelle der Farm mitien in der Prairie 
(S. 102).“—Die wildesten Vorstellungen tiber Amerika hat wohl Franz Kafka 
in seinem dickleibigen, unvollendeten Phantasieroman Amerika (1927). 

7 Berliner Allerlei, in der Abend post, Chicago, Ill., 11. Marz 1933. 

“8 K. Edschmid, Rio de Janeiro (englischer Sprachhintergrund); in Velh 
Klas, Aug. 1932. 

‘* H. Winand, Indianersommer (auf gut Englisch: Indian summer, auf 
deutsch: Altweibersommer!); in Velh Klas, Okt. 1931, S. 213. 

5° E. Lothar, Gewissheit; in Velh Klas, Jan. 1920; *S. 574;S.572. Man vgl., 
was Rumpelstilzchen-Berlin im Berliner Allerlei (Chikagoer Abendpost vom 7. 
Marz 1934) berichtet: ,,Wer zu viel Ermunterung (aus einem ermunternden 
Blick beim Tanze) herauszusehen glaubt, der wird mit einem leichten ,Bye, 
bye!‘ (sprich: bei, bei!) einfach stehen gelassen. Das ist eine in Berlin modisch 
gewordene Abkiirzung des englischen ,Good bye!‘ Auf deutsch also etwa: ,’tjiis. 
'tjiis !* “ 

5t Neue Biicher, zusammengestellt in der Biicherei des Deutschen Ausland- 
Instituts zu Stuttgart; Juli 1933, Nr. 6/7, S. vii. 

* F, Freksa, Das Handbuch als Seuchenerreger; in Velh Klas, Mai 1932. 
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In einem ,,hochpoetischen“ Gedicht mit dem Titel ,,Stenoty- 
pistin“’ kommen die folgenden Zeilen vor: ,,The United States 
Steel verbleibt—,“ ,,in Wallstreet die fallenden Renten—,“ ,,ein 
Star des Lebens wird unsereins nie—.‘‘* 

Als Schluss seien noch einige amerikanische und englische 
Sitze oder Redewendungen angefiihrt, die zu zeigen scheinen, 
wie sich manche deutsche Schriftsteller bemiihen, ihre engli- 
schen Sprachkenntnisse durch die Verwendung von ganzen 
englischen Sitzen (und was fiir welchen!) in der rein deutschen 
Atmosphire ihrer Novellen ins rechte Licht zu setzen, so etwa 
durch den Satz ,,J cannot help it.““* Reichsarbeitsminister Franz 
Seldte spricht iiber ,,Fair Play fiir Deutschland.‘“* Oder im 
Roman Kleiner Mann—was nun? lesen wir: ,,Ich empfehle 
Ihnen Ihre Kollegen driiben in den States als Vorbild. ... Keep 
smiling!“°* Im Fall Maurizius finden wir den ,,mustergiiltigen“‘ 
Satz: ,,Never in my life I saw such a clever boy.‘“* Angeblich ein 
Amerikaner singt in einer Novelle das bekannte Thomas 
Moore’sche Lied ,,The harp that once through Tara’s Hall the 
soul of music shed“ mit den Worten: ,,The harp met once in 
Tara’s Sall(!).‘ 

Von den Redewendungen mégen nur einige erwihnt werden. 
Im Zauberberg héren wir die typische Wendung ,,Na, go on, 
wir kriegen sonst nichts mehr zu essen,‘ wihrend Stefan 
Zweigs Amokléiufer uns mitteilt, dass er ,,damals gerade ganz 
down‘ gewesen sei. Die besonders in den Vereinigten Staaten 
gebriuchliche Verbindung all right, die durch ihre Allerwelts- 
bedeutung fast beriichtigt ist, erscheint in derselben Novelle 
als allright in der Bedeutung von ,,in Schuss, gesund (sein) *‘: 


5 M. Bittrich, Stenotypistin; in Velh Klas, Sept. 1931, S. 72. 

* Anonym, Das Nachthemd am Wegweiser; in Velh Klas, Okt. 1919, S. 211. 

55 Hamburger Nachrichten, * 10. Mai 1933, S. 7: E. Larson, Was ist natio- 
naler Kitsch? ; Banjo und Saxophon waren schon vor dem Kriege in Deutschland 
gebrauchlich; vgl. D 1907; ébid., 5. April 1933, S. 7: Zum letsten Mal... ; 
vgl. auch D 1929, S. 358; ° ibid., 9. April 1933; 4 ibid., 22. Nov. 1933, S. 11: 
Deutscher Sport (Pferdesport). 

56 Matthes Ziegler, Der getarnte Theaterjude, in Die U.S. A. und wir, Heft 
44, S. 523, Nov. 1933. Der oben genannte Schlager entstammt dem im Berliner 
Komédienhaus aufgefiihrten Schwank ,,Lieber reich—aber gliicklich.“ 

57 Gerhard Venzmer, Noch einmal: Deutsch sprechen!, in Kosmos, Heft 12, 
Dez. 1933; * S. 407; > S. 407; vgl. auch D 1929, S. 90. 

5° Rumpelstilzchen, Berliner Allerlei, in der Chikagoer Abendpost vom 10. 
April 1934. 
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Das Bein des Vizeprisidenten ,,ist wieder tadellos allright.“ 
Das amerikanische Schlagwort safety first findet ebenfalls 
prompte Erwaihnung.® Freilich fehlt auch in den verschiedenen 
von mir gelesenen Novellen der small talk™ nicht, woriiber aber 
der Schleier der Diskretion ausgebreitet bleiben soll. Nur noch 
ein letzter Beleg aus einer Novelle, dessen Worte ich auch 
Ihnen, meine Damen und Herren, zurufe—nimlich: ,,Well— 
good bye!‘*5%® 
A. J. F. ZIEGLSCHMID 
Northwestern University 


59 E. Roloff-Berlin, Bedrohies Frankreich, ibid., 26. Jan. 1934. 











CHAUCER’S DEBT TO SACROBOSCO 


The impulse that started me upon an examination of The 
Astrolabe was largely curiosity. So much has been done to 
unravel the tapestry of Chaucer’s poetry, to analyze the method 
and art with which he wove together materials from many 
sources, that a desire grew in my mind to know if an analogous 
method might not be discernible in his handling of prose. Was 
his uncanny gift for taking the literary productions of others 
and giving them new subtleties and beauties purely a poetic 
one or was it a broader intellectual achievement that embraced 
prose as well? What, I wondered, would be the result of subject- 
ing The Astrolabe to the same type of critical dissection and 
analysis that has been lavished, for example, upon the Cressida. 
My investigation is far from being completed. It is my intention 
to continue it, but certain results seem of sufficient interest to 
warrant their presentation at the present time. 

It is obvious on its face that Chaucer’s treatise was compiled 
from several sources. That one of these sources was the Latin 
versions of Messahala’s Composito et Operatio Astrolabii has 
long been known. Skeat has shown the nature of Chaucer’s 
borrowings from this author, but he has greatly over-estimated 
the extent of the indebtedness, assuming that the Messahala 
tract accounts for practically two-thirds of Chaucer’s treatise. 
I think I can show that it furnished only the framework. Pro- 
fessor Robinson, in his recent edition of Chaucer, follows Skeat 
in asserting, “‘nearly all of the material is translated or adapted 
from the Compositio et Operatio Astrolabii of Messahala.” He 
adds, however, “‘A few definitions and explanations correspond 
in substance to passages in the De Sphaera of John de Sacro- 
bosco.”’ This is an understatement of Chaucer’s debt to Sacro- 
bosco. 

Since all astronomical writings of the middle ages were based 
on the Ptolemaic conception of the universe, treatises on the 
Sphere were numerous. Chaucer seems to refer directly to such 
a source when he says, “‘as pleynly declareth the tretis of the 
spere.”” There can be no doubt that this reference is to the 
Sperae Mundi by John de Sacrobosco. This work I examined 
in the version printed at Venice in 1478, making use also of the 
voluminous Commentarius of Clavius. That Chaucer had the 
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work of Sacrobosco before him as he wrote seems clearly proved 
by such verbatim renderings from it as is represented by lines 
1-23 of Conclusion 39, Part m. In Sacrobosco we find the 
following passage: 


Est autem meridianus, circulus quidam transiens per polos mundi, et:per zenith 
capitis nostri. Et dicitur meridianus: quia ubicunque sit homo: et in quocunque 
tempore anni, quando sol motu firmamenti pervenit ad suum meridianum, est 
illi meridies. Consimili ratione dicitur circulus mediae diei. Et notandum quod 
civitates, quarum una magis accedit ad orientem, quam alia, habent diversos 
meridianos. Arcus vero aequinoctialis interceptus inter duos meridianos, dicitur 
longitudo civitatem. Si autem duae civitates eundem habeant meridianum, 
tunc aequaliter distant ab oriente et occidente. 


Chaucer renders it: 


This lyne meridional is but a maner description of lyne imagined, that pass- 
eth upon the poles of this world and by the senith of oure heved. And hit is 
y-cleped the lyne meridional; for in what place that any maner man is at any 
tyme of yeer, whan that the sonne by moeving of the firmament cometh to his 
verrey meridian place, than is hit verrey midday, that we clepen oure noon, as 
to thilke man; and therfore is it cleped the lyne of midday. And nota for evermo, 
of 2 citees or of 2 tounes, of whiche that o toun aprocheth more toward the est 
than doth that other toun, truste wel that thilke tounes han diverse meridians. 
Nota also, that the arch of the equinoxial, that is counteyned or bounded by- 
twixe the 2 meridians, is cleped the longitude of the toun. And yf so be that two 
tounes have y-lyke meridians, or oon meridian, than is the distance of hem bothe 
y-lyke fer fro the est; and the contrarie. 


But this passage is by no means typical of the way in which 
Chaucer used his source. He did not usually translate so directly, 
or at least did not follow so exactly, the ordering of the original. 
Of much more interest are those sections where he combined 
material from Messahalla with that drawn from Sacrobosco. 
It is in these that we can discern clearly his method, and see 
how closely analogous that method is to what we know of his 
use of multiple sources in his poetry. Of these sections I have 
selected two for examination here. In the following discussion 
of them, my line references to Chaucer’s treatise refer to the 
one-volume Oxford edition of his works edited by Professor 
Skeat. 

Section 17, Part 1 of the Treatise on the Astrolabe is one of 
the longer sections of the work. In Messahalla we find this 
sentence which, following Skeat, has been accepted as the 
source: 
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Tabule autem ab hoc contente figurantur tribus circulis quorum minor est 
circulus cancri, et medius est circulus equinoctialis, et maximus circulus capri- 
corni. 


This accounts for lines 1-3, 18-19, 53-54, a total of seven 
out of sixty-five lines. Note that what we have is a framework, 
the headings, as it were, in an outline. Now what of the material 
fitted into the frame? From Sacrobosco’s Sperae Mundi we 
extract the following sentences. For the purpose of illustrating 
my point, which in this instance is to show the exactness with 
which Chaucer has followed Sacrobosco, I have had to change 
entirely the order of the material in the Sperae Mundi. Some of 
the sentences given as contiguous are pages apart and in differ- 
ent order in the original. 


Notandum igitur, quod Sol existens in primo puncto Cancri, sive in primo puncto 
Solstitii aestiualis, raptu Firmamenti describit quendam circulum, qui ultimo 
descriptus est Sole exparte poli Arctici, unde appellatur circulus Solstitii aestiu- 
alis, ratione superius dicta: Cum igitur maxima Solis declinatio secundum 
Ptolemaeum sit 23 gradum et 51 minutorum. Vel Tropicus aestiualis, a tropos 
quod est conversio, quia tunc Sol incipit se convertere ad inferius hemisphae- 
rium, et recedere a nobis. Et dicitur Aequinoctialis quando Sol transit per illum, 
(quod fit bis in anno, in principio Arietis scilicet et in principio Libro) est 
Aequinoctium in univers terra. Unde etiam appellatur Aequator diei, et noctis 
quia adaequat diem artificialem nocti. Lines 29-41 seem to be Chaucer’s. Et 
dicitur cinguius primi potus. Unde sciendum, quod primus motus dicitur motus 
primi mobilis, hoc est, nonae aperae, sive caeli ultimi, qui est ab oriente per 
occidentem, rediens iterum in orientem. . ». Dicitur ergo circulus primi motus, 
quia cingit, sive dividit primum mobile, scilicet speram nonam, in duo aequalia, 
aeque distans a polis mundi. Sol iterum existens in primo puncto Capricorni, 
sive Solstitii hyemalis, raptu Firmamenti describit quendam circulum, qui 
ultimo describitur a Sole ex parte poli Antarctici, unde appelatur circulus 
Solstitii hyemalis, sive tropicus hyemalis, quia tunc Sol convertitur ad nos. 


It seems clear that Chaucer has been translating directly, 
often literally, and even when paraphrasing keeping extra- 
ordinarily close to his original. Analysis shows seven lines from 
Messahalla, thirty-nine lines from Sacrobosco, and nineteen 
lines that are probably Chaucer’s own. 

What I would call attention to here is, first, that the state- 
ment that Chaucer’s Astrolabe is largely drawn from Messahalla 
covers just such fallacies as this. Because the topic of a section 
is found in Messahalla, it has been too easily assumed that it 
was the source. Here we see that more than five times as much, 
or over a half of the whole section, is almost literally translated 
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from Sacrobosco. Is it not evident that Messahalla furnished 
only the outline? Secondly, and even more important, I would 
point out that only when the fragments of Sacrobosco are 
separated and reassembled does the closeness of the translation 
become apparent. 

Our analysis continues with the even longer Section 21. The 
corresponding passage from Messahalla reads: 


Post hec sequitur alhanthabuth, id est aranea, in quo signa cum zodiaco con- 
stituta, stelle quoque fixe, in quo via dicitur esse solis; et quicquid fuerit infra 
motum capitis arietis et libre, ex hoc zodiaco, septentrionale; quod autem 
extra, meridianum. 


Here again we have only the germ of the section. It scarcely 
begins to account for the material we find in Chaucer. We turn 
once more to Sacrobosco, and this time I am giving the passages 
in the order of the original, although not all are there found 
contiguous. Note the order of their occurrence in Chaucer as 
indicated by the line references. 


[Chaucer 89-94] Est alius circulus in spera, qui intersecat aeqinoctialem, 
et intersecatur ab eodem in duas partes aequales, et una eius medietas declinat 
versus Septentrionem, alia versus Austrum. [Chaucer 58-69] vel dicitur Zodion, 
quod est animal, quia cum dividatur in 12 partes aequales, quaelibet pars 
appelatur signum: et nomen habet speciale a nomine alicuius animalis, propter 
proprietatem aliquam convenientem tam ipsi, quam animali. Vel propter dis- 
positionem stellarum fixarum in illis partibus ad modum huius modi animalium. 
[Chaucer 41-43] Cum omnis etiam circulus inspera prater zodiacum intelliga- 
ture, sicut linea, circumferentia, solus zodiacus intelligitur, ut superficies, 
habens in latitudine sua duodecim gradus, de cuiusmodi gradibus iam locuti 
sumus. [Chaucer 50-53] Linea autem dividens zodiacum in circuitu, ita quod ex 
una parte sui relinquat es gradus, et ex alia parte alios sex, [Chaucer 46-48] 
dicitur linea ecliptica [Chaucer 30-33] quoniam quando Sol et Luna sunt ine 
aliter sub illa, contingit eclipsis Solis, aut Lunae... [Chaucer 48-49] Sol 
Quidem semper decurrit sub Ecliptica. 


If we number these seven passages 1-7 consecutively here, 
we find in Chaucer’s use of them the following order: 6-3-5—7-4- 
2-1. In this bewildering rearrangement, where Chaucer has 
actually split up sentences, we can clearly perceive the agility 
and flexibility of his mind, but it must be even more apparent 
how completely he has rewoven his material into a fabric that 
has all the smoothness.and grace of original composition. 

There is one passage of peculiar interest in this section which 
we have left untouched. This begins in line 73 with the words, 
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“And understonde also” and closes, line 89, with the significant 
phrase, “‘as shal be shewed more pleyn in the fifte partie of this 
tretis.’’ All the material here can be found in Daniel of Morley’s 
Liber de naturis inferiorum et superiorum, but, although there is 
almost certain evidence that Chaucer was using this source, 
the subject does not properly belong in the present discussion. 
The interpolation of material from another source between two 
passages from Sacrobosco is, however, significant. 

The consideration of these two sections will give a clear idea 
of the method used by Chaucer in combining his borrowings 
from Sacrobosco with the outline he drew from Messahalla. 
They likewise indicate the extent of his debt to Sacrobosco. Yet 
their greatest interest is the proof they furnish that Chaucer 
carried over into his scientific prose writings the same methods 
he employed in his best poetical work. He was capable of seeing 
things in splendid perspective, as became a great artist, and 
also of unerringly selecting the essentials from a mass of detail, 


as became a true scientist. 
S. W. HARVEY 


Harvard University 





“FALDYNG” AND “MEDLEE” 
In a gowne of faldyng to the kne 


He rood but hoomly in a medlee cote 


A glance at the dress of Chaucer’s Pilgrims shows the wide 
range of woolen and worsted cloths then worn in England. 
There were the fustian of the Knight, the double worsted of 
the Friar, the medley of the Serjeant-at-Law, the motley of 
the Merchant, the falding of the Shipman and the scarlet of 
the Wife-of-Bath, which was the most expensive of cloths. The 
‘cote and hood of greene”’ worn by the Yeoman may have been 
the Lincoln or Kendal green. The Prioress was no doubt in 
saye, and the Ploughman must have worn either russet or 
blanket, since by a statute of 1364, ploughmen and all who 
attended to “‘beasts” and “husbandry” were allowed no other 
cloth.’ It is uncertain how early these cloths had been known 
in England, but fustian had been used there before 1295, double 
worsted, 1351; medley, 1303; motley, 1371; falding, 1374; and 
scarlet, Lincoln green, saye, russet had been manufactured 
there by 1182, 1236, 1182, 1216, respectively. In the history 
of these cloths is written the history of England’s early in- 
dustrial and commercial development, which is a long ex- 
position. This discussion therefore can give only a few notes 
on two of them. 

Falding was a soft, woolen, colored cloth. Could it have been 
originated by the Irish for the mantle or cloak “fallain,” 
“fallin,” or “falling,” but Englished “falding”? Is there any 
contemporary evidence of its being a “coarse cloth” as it is 
usually defined, or did the idea of its coarseness arise from the 
fact that the cloak usually worn by Irish kerns was a rough, 
hairy blanket? In Chaucer’s age, Ireland was famous for her 
fine serges as well as her “‘friseware.”’ A “faldyngmantel fresed”’ 
is listed among some goods stolen in 1390,? from which item 
one may be justified in assuming that all falding was not 
napped. There do not seem to be many references to falding in 
England during this century, but two before the time of the 


1 37 Edward III, cap. x1v. 
* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 15 Richard II, pt. 1, m. 23. Listed under Oct. 4, 1391. 
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Canterbury Tales are interesting. On November 22, 1374, a 
mandate was issued to all English aulnagers and collectors of 
subsidy to permit “John de Pabenham” of Coventry to sell 
“Dudderiware,” ‘‘Faldynware,” and other cloths made in Ire- 
land. The mandate states that Pabenham had been prevented 
by collectors of subsidy from selling the cloths partly because 
they did not contain the length and breadth “ordained by 
divers parliaments” for striped and colored cloths, “which 
ordinances do not extend to such cloths made in Ireland.’ On 
August 8, 1378, collectors of customs in the port of London 
were ordered to permit “Tidenman Knyghtyn” merchant of 
*‘Almain”’ to “lade” in that port, 200 “faldyngs” and 100 yards 
of “faldyng-clothe”’ of Ireland, bought in England “to be taken 
to his own parts.’ 

Medley was a cloth made of wools which had been dyed and 
mingled before being spun into yarn. Sometimes it was of one 
color, sometimes of different tones of one color, as: green, named 
in 1303;5 brown, brown russet, ‘‘“marbryn”’ brown (i.e., marbled 
or variegated), vermilion-in-grain, in 1319;* “appleblom,” in 
1344;? “taune,” in 1351,° etc. Medley was used in a woman’s 
surcoat taken for tallage, 1303, and throughout the century 
is found in the wardrobes of both men and women,'® though it 
seems not to have been worn by a class above knights." It was 


* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 48 Edward III, pt. 1m. m. 11. By a statute of 47 Edward 
III, cap. 1, cloths of ray must have a length of xxvmi ells, measured by the list, 
and breadth of v quarters; cloths of color, a length of xxvr, measured by the 
back, and breadth of v1 quarters. 50 Edward III, cap. vim, exempted Irish 
“‘friseware” from this assize. 

* Cal. Close Rolls, II Richard II, m. 34. 

5 Letter Book C. fol. txx1 (printed in Riley, T., Memorials of London, 50). 
See also Cal. Mem. & Plea Rolls Preserved at Guildhall, 1364-81 (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1929), p. 131. 

° Letter Book E, fol. txxxvi (Riley, ibid., 131); also 1348, Testamenta 
Eboracensia 1, 51 (Surtees Soc., tv); 1350, Letter Book F., fol. ccxx1, b (Cal. 
of Letter Books, Preserved at Guildhall, ed. R. R. Sharpe, 1903, 266). 

7 Letter Book F, fol. ccxx (ibid., 262), 12 ells valued at 20s. 

8 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 25 Edward III, pt. 1, m. 6. Sept. 5. 

* Letter Book C. fol. txxt (Riley, op. cit., 48). 

1° In addition to examples cited, see: 1337, Letter Book F, fol. xr (Riley, 
199); 1346, Testamenta Eboracensia, 1, 33; 1388, Calverley Charters, 204 (Thor- 
esby Soc. v1). 

“1 A mantle of “medlet” is listed in the inventory of Sir John Surrey, Jan. 
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usually trimmed with one of the less expensive furs as lamb- 
skin,” cony," budge,“ and was valued from ten shillings to 
seven pounds a cloth, the price depending upon the quality of 
the weaving and dyeing—the in-grain cloths costing the most. 


M. CHANNING LINTHICUM 
Salem College 
Salem, W.Va. 





27, 1378. Cal. Close Rolls, I Richard 11, m. 10, but I have not found any in Royal 
wardrobe accounts of this period. 

2 Letter Book C. fol. txxt, in 1303. 

% Cal. Mem. & Plea Rolls, for 1378. p. 258. 

4 Cal. Pat. Rolls., 15 Richard II, pt. 1, m. 23. Oct. 4. 





VERHALTNIS VON MUNDART UND SCHRIFT- 
SPRACHE IN DER DEUTSCHEN SCHWEIZ 


Durch den sogenannten Schwabenkrieg, den Kaiser Maxi- 
milian I. im Jahre 1499 gegen die Schweizerische Eidgenossen- 
schaft fiihrte und verlor, wurde die Schweiz vom Deutschen 
Reich tatsichlich unabhingig. Doch erst im Westfilischen 
Frieden, also 1648, wurde diese Unabhingigkeit auch rechtlich 
anerkannt. Es ist dies das selbe Jahr, in dem noch ein anderer 
Teil des deutschen Sprachgebietes vom Reiche abgetrennt 
wurde, nimlich die Niederlande, wo neben etwas Friesisch eine 
niederfrinkische Mundart gesprochen wird. Ein Vergleich der 
spitern sprachlichen Entwicklung dieser zwei deutschen Linder, 
der niederfrinkischen Niederlande und der alemannischen 
Schweizergaue, deckt die bedeutsame Tatsache auf, dass die 
Niederlande ihre Unabhingigkeit zu einer vollstindigen ge- 
stalteten, indem sie auch die kulturellen Bande zerschnitten und 
eine besondere, auf ihrer eigenen Mundart beruhende Schrift- 
sprache schufen, waihrend anderseits die Schweizer nur staatliche 
Selbstindigkeit suchten und die gemeindeutsche Schriftsprache 
als Mittel der Bildung und des schriftlichen Verkehrs beibe- 
hielten bezw. sogar erst spiter einfiihrten. Uber das Verhiltnis 
zwischen Mundart und (oberdeutscher) Kanzleisprache in 
ailtester Zeit in Luzern sowie iiber die Einfiihrung der neuhoch- 
deutschen Schriftsprache in der Luzerner Kanzlei (1600-1830) 
berichtet der grosse schweizerische Sprachforscher Renward 
Brandstetter in verschiedenen Arbeiten.' Vgl. deren Aufzihlung 
und Wiirdigung bei Friedrich Wilhelm, Corpus der alideutschen 
Originalurkunden bis zum Jahre 1300. Bd. 1, Vorrede, S. xiv ff. 
Wie die deutsche Schweiz den Anschluss an die Sprache Luthers 
allmaihlich anbahnte, ist anschaulich dargestellt in Friedrich 
Kluges Buch Von Luther bis Lessing, 5. Aufl. 1918 (bes. S. 
79-95). An neuerer Literatur zu dieser Frage sind nun noch 
besonders zwei unter der Leitung Bachmanns durchgefiihrte 
Untersuchungen zu erwahnen, nimlich: Jakob Zollinger, Der 
Ubergang Ziirichs zur neuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache unter 


1 Uber das schweizerische Schriftdeutsch der altesten Zeiten ist auch bei 
Otto von Greyerz, Die Mundartdichtung der deutschen Schweiz 13 f. einiges zu 
finden. 
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Fiihrung der Ziircher Bibel (Diss. Ziirich. 1920) und Hans 
Wanner, Die Aufnahme der neuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache in 
der Stadt Schaffhausen (Diss. Ziirich. 1931). Kluge hat wohl 
recht, wenn er annimmt, dass der erste Versuch eines An- 
schlusses an das Gemeindeutsch (um 1500 herum) hauptsichlich 
von Niitzlichkeitsgriinden bestimmt wurde, da die Verleger fiir 
ihre Werke ein grésseres Absatzgebiet suchten. Dieser Grund 
wird auch heute noch ins Feld gefiihrt, um den Gebrauch des 
Gemeindeutschen (anstatt des Schweizerdeutschen) als Schrift- 
sprache zu rechtfertigen. So sagt auch August Steiger in seinem 
schénen Biichlein Sprachlicher Heimatschutz in der deutschen 
Schweiz* S. 8, es knne gar keine Rede davon sein, das Schweizer- 
deutsche zur Schriftsprache zu erheben, da die Schweizer, im 
Herzen Europas, im Zeitalter des Weltverkehrs, den Anschluss 
an eine Weltsprache brauchen. Doch glaube ich behaupten zu 
diirfen, dass der eigentliche Grund tiefer liegt; denn die gemein- 
deutsche Schriftsprache ist, wie der selbe August Steiger S. 18 
richtig sagt, unsere zweite Muttersprache. Es bestehen heute 
somit fiir den Deutschschweizer gefiihlsmiassige Beziehungen 
zum Gemeindeutschen. 

Dieses Gemeindeutsch oder Hochdeutsch, also die deutsche 
Schriftsprache, ist die Amtssprache der deutschen Schweiz. Die 
Zeitungen erscheinen in dieser Sprache. Es ist auch die Unter- 
richtssprache in Schule und Kirche. Es wird in den Volks- 
vertretungen der Kantone und des Bundes sowie in 6ffentlichen 
Versammlungen gesprochen.’ Jedermann schreibt seine Briefe 
auf Hochdeutsch. Es ist aber nicht die Sprache ungezwungener 
Unterhaltung, in welchem Falle nur Mundart gesprochen wird. 
Die Mundart wiederum ist nicht etwa bloss Umgangssprache 
der Bauern, der Landbevilkerung, sondern auch der Bewohner 


2 Volksbiicher des Deutschschweiserischen Sprachvereins. Nr. 12. 

* August Steiger a.a.O. 12 f. spricht allerdings von einer am 1. August 1928 
in der Ostschweiz in mundartlicher Form gehaltenen vaterlindischen Rede. 
Ich selbst, der ich seit 1921 ausserhalb der Schweiz wohne, habe mundartlich 
gehaltene Reden nur unter Auslandschweizern gehért, u. zw. einmal im Jahre 
1922 oder 1923 in Kaunas (Litauen) von einem Vertreter des Auslandschweizer- 
sekretariats und das zweite Mal bei der Bundesfeier (1. August) 1930 der Schwei- 
zervereine Neuyorks. In beiden Fallen empfand ich den Gebrauch der Mundart 
als unnatiirlich, unecht, gektinstelt, unschweizerisch; denn, was man zu héren 
bekam, war kein lebendiges Schweizerdeutsch, sondern “gesprochene Leitarti- 
kel” (August Steiger a.a.O. 14). 
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grésserer Dérfer und der Stidte. Jedermann spricht Mundart, 
der Arme sowohl wie der Reiche, der Ungebildete sowohl wie 
der Schriftsteller, der Kaminfeger sowohl wie der Universitits- 
professor. Der Gelehrte, der eben einen auf Hochdeutsch ge- 
haltenen Vortrag beendigt hat, fiihrt die nichtéffentliche Dis- 
kussion tiber seine wissenschaftlichen Probleme in seiner Mun- 
dart weiter. Der Volksfiihrer, der vor einer Waihlerversammlung 
eine hochdeutsche Ansprache gehalten hat, kehrt wieder zu 
seiner Mundart zuriick, sowie er das Rednerpult verlasst und 
mit einzelnen Zuhéreren ins Gesprich kommt. Samuel Singer 
gibt in seinem ausgezeichneten Buche Schweizerdeutsch,‘ S. 12 f. 
eine lehrreiche Schilderung von peinlichen Umstinden, in die 
Fremde, besonders Reichsdeutsche, geraten kénnen, da die 
Mundart auch in der guten Gesellschaft gesprochen wird. 

Ich habe da allerdings den Eindruck, dass die Frauen nicht 
mit der selben Hartnickigkeit an ihrer Mundart festhalten wie 
die Manner. Diese aus eigener Beobachtung gewonnene Ansicht 
wird bestatigt durch eine Stelle in J. V. Widmanns Gemiitlichen 
Geschichten® (S. 170), wo drei Schweizermidchen vom Klange 
des ,,guten Deutsch“ entziickt sind. Dort finden wir den Satz: 
»Schénes Deutsch wirkte auf diese Midchen immer mit ma- 
gischer Kraft.‘ Eine Stelle bei August Steiger a.a.0. 17 lasst 
erkennen, dass auch er den Frauen mehr Beweglichkeit in 
sprachlichen Dingen zutraut als den Minnern. Frauen sind 
immer empfinglich fiir schéne Rede. Sie haben Gefallen an 
zierlichen und geschmackvollen Ausdriicken und sind daher 
auch leicht geneigt, fremde Wérter anzunehmen, wenn sie 
ihrem Schénheitssinn entsprechen. Anderseits veranlasst sie 
auch etwa ihr Zartgefiihl, ererbte Wérter aufzugeben, sobald 
sie gemein werden. Von einer Stelle aus Jeremias Gotthelf, die 
fiir einen andern Zweck bei Samuel Singer a.a.O. 101 angefiihrt 
ist, sehen wir, dass das minnliche Geschlecht sich solchem Tun 
widersetzt.® 

Es gibt nichts, was als “die schweizerische Mundart” be- 
zeichnet werden kénnte. Es gibt also keine schweizerdeutsche 


* Huber, Frauenfeld. 1928. (Die Schweiz im deutschen Geistesleben. Nr. 58). 

5 Gemiilliche Geschichten. Zwei Erzihlungen aus einer schweizerischen 
Kleinstadt von J. V. Widmann. Zweite Auflage. Liestal: Liidin und Co., 1917. 

® Diese Stelle bestitigt eine Beobachtung, die ich in meiner Familie und 
unter meinen Verwandten gemacht habe. 
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Gemeinsprache, keine gemeinschweizerische Form einer Um- 
gangssprache, die von Bewohnern der verschiedenen Teile des 
Landes gesprochen wiirde. Wohl hat sich die Mundart solcher 
Leute, die viel oder stets mit Vertretern anderer Mundarten 
zusammenkommen, in ihrem Wortschatz und Formenbestand 
abgeschliffen. Aber die angeborne Farbung der Vokale behalten 
auch diese Leute immer bei. Seite V des Vorwortes zu seinem 
Buche Schweizerdeutsch schildert Karl Stucki die Lage richtig, 
wenn er sagt, Sprachform und Sprachgut wechsle von Ort zu 
Ort, oft in schroffster Form, derart, dass auch die gebildetsten 
Vertreter etwa von Ziirich, Basel und Bern drei scharf um- 
rissene, verschiedene Sprachtypen darstellen. Keine dieser 
verschiedenen Sprechweisen kann aber als der Typus des 
Schweizerdeutschen herausgegriffen werden. Der Ausdruck 
Schweizerdeutsch ist nur ein Sammelname zur Bezeichnung 
einer grossen Anzahl von Ortsmundarten. Keine Schweizer- 
mundart ist je in der Schule unterrichtet worden.’? So konnte 
sich auch unméglich eine gemeinschweizerische Mundart ent- 
wickeln. Die einzige, allen wenigstens theoretisch geliufige Ge- 
meinsprache ist die gemeindeutsche Schriftsprache, genannt 
*“Hochdeutsch.” 

Wiahrend des Weltkrieges versuchte eine Gruppe wohl- 
meinender welscher Patrioten ihre deutschsprechenden Miteid- 
genossen dem Einflusse des Deutschen Reiches zu entziehen, 
indem sie sprachliche Selbstindigkeit der Deutschschweizer 
forderten. Ihren eigenen guten Willen zeigten diese Welsch- 
schweizer, indem sie Anstalten machten, Schweizerdeutsch zu 
lernen unter Ausschaltung der gemeindeutschen Schriftsprache. 
Diesen Bestrebungen gegeniiber verhielt sich aber die grosse 
Mehrzahl der Deutschschweizer ablehnend aus Griinden, die 
schon oben dargelegt worden sind.*® 

7 Vgl. dazu auch August Steiger a.a.0. 19, wo darauf aufmerksam gemacht 
wird, dass auch Pestalozzis Mutter Gertrud ihre Kinder schriftdeutsch lesen 
lehrt. ‘ 

§ Vgl. auch August Steiger a.a.O. 15 f.: »,Nicht am Platz ist die Mundart im 
‘Verkehr mit unsern Welschen und Tessinern; denn, wenn diese einmal den fiir 
sie nicht immer leichten Entschluss gefasst haben, Deutsch zu lernen . . . , so 
haben sie mehr davon, wenn sie eine Weltsprache lernen, die von tiber 80 
Millionen Erdenbiirgern gesprochen wird, und nicht nur eine Mundart von 
nicht ganz drei Millionen, in der keine Zeitung, kein einziges wissenschaftliches 
Buch geschrieben ist.“ Uber das mundartliche Schrifttum der deutschen Schweiz 
siehe weiter unten. 
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Doch es erhoben sich noch andere Schwierigkeiten, nimlich 
der Umstand, dass es eben kein Gemeinschweizerdeutsch gibt. 
Die genannten Welschschweizer konnten daher nur Barndiitsch 
oder Baselditsch oder Ziiritiitsch oder irgendeine andere Orts- 
mundart lernen. Natiirlich sind diese Ortsmundarten allen 
Deutschschweizern verstandlich. Doch sifd manchmal auch 
die Unterschiede ganz bedeutend. Samuel Singer verwendet 
einen grossen Teil seines oben genannten Buches fiir eine 
meisterhafte Schilderung der Verschiedenheiten zwischen einzel- 
nen schweizerdeutschen Mundarten. Besonders leicht zu fassen 
sind die Unterschiede im Wortschatze. S. 101 f. ist lehrreich, 
weil der Verfasser dort Stellen aus Jeremias Gotthelfs Werken 
anfiihrt, mit denen die mundartliche Buntheit des Kantons 
Bern veranschaulicht wird.°® 

Im Jahre 1921 trat Karl Stucki mit dem ersten Versuch 
einer praktischen Sprachlehre des Schweizerdeutschen an die 
Offentlichkeit. Es ist das bereits erwihnte Buch Schweizer- 
deutsch. Abriss einer Grammatik mit Laut- und Formenlehre.’® 
Der Verfasser sah sich natiirlich der Schwierigkeit gegeniiber, 
die ich eben dargelegt habe. Er fand einen Ausweg, indem 
er hauptsichlich die Mundart von Ziirich darstellte und auf 
abweichenden Gebrauch in andern Landesgegenden nur ge- 
legentlich verwies. Aber wiederum, die Ziircher Mundart ist 
nicht das Schweizerdeutsch; es ist nur eine schweizerdeutsche 
Mundart. 

Verglichen mit der neuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache zeigen 
die schweizerischen Mundarten gewisse altertiimliche Ziige. 
Aber diese Altertiimlichkeit ist nicht nur auf die schweizerischen 
Mundarten allein beschrinkt, sondern findet sich im ganzen 
Alemannengebiete, zu dem auch grosse Teile des Elsass und 
des siidwestlichen Deutschland, sowie auch das dsterreichische 
Bundesland Vorarlberg gehéren. Die wichtigste diesbeziigliche 
Erscheinung ist die Bewahrung der mittelhochdeutschen langen 
Einzellaute i &@ &% und der mittelhochdeutschen Doppellaute 
ie uo tie. Einige wenige Beispiele mégen geniigen, um diese 
Feststellung zu beleuchten: schweizerdeutsch Nid, Fliss, Mil, 
Fast, niin, hiila fiir neuhochdeutsch Neid, Fleiss, Maul, Faust, 


* Vgl. dazu auch, was ich im JEGPh. xxxm (1933) S. 525 f. und S. 528 f. 
zum Worte Mus gesagt habe. 
10 Art. Institut Orell Fiissli, Ziirich. 
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neun, heulen und schweizerdeutsch hié, ligéb, Huet, Riieba fiir 
neuhochdeutsch hir, lib, Hit, Riibe (geschrieben hier, lieb, Hut, 
Riibe). Aber es darf nicht iibersehen werden, dass diese so- 
genannten ,,alemannischen’ Ziige auch ausserhalb des Aleman- 
nischen zu finden sind." Die langen Einzellaute i #@ kommen 
auch in niederdeutschen und thiiringischen, die Doppellaute 
ie ue tie auch in den bairischen und ésterreichischen Mundarten 
vor. Anderseits aber weisen die Mundarten weitgehende 
Neuerungen auf, an denen die neuhochdeutsche Schriftsprache 
nicht teilgenommen hat. So haben z.B. die oberdeutschen 
Mundarten die Wirklichkeitsform der einfachen Vergangenheit 
aufgegeben und nur die Méglichkeitsform beibehalten. Eine 
weitere wichtige Neuerung ist der Verlust des Wesfalls, mit 
Ausnahme einiger weniger Uberreste wie z.B. des sogenannten 
sichsischen Genetivs Vatters His und mehrerer versteinerter 
partitiver Genetive wie: de(r) Zit hd oder de(r) Wil ha ;,Zeit 
(genug) haben, besonders gebraucht in verneinter Form nid 
(oder néd) de(r) Zit ha bezw. nid (nid) de(r) Wil ha »,keine Zeit 
haben, es eilig haben.“ 

Die oben geschilderte Zweisprachigkeit der deutschen 
Schweiz erzeugt ein packendes Schauspiel gegenseitiger Be- 
einflussung. Die hochdeutsche Schriftsprache iibt einen starken 
Einfluss auf die Ortsmundarten aus, wihrend umgekehrt auch 
die Mundart das Hochdeutsche in seiner gesprochenen und 
geschriebenen Form beeinflusst. In beiden hier angegebenen 
Richtungen ist die Beeinflussung sehr stark. 

Wir wollen uns nun zuerst etwas mit der auf die Mundarten 
ausgeiibten Beeinflussung befassen. Dieser Einfluss kommt 
hauptsichlich durch Schule und Kirche, Zeitungen und Unter- 
haltungsliteratur.” Es ist von grésster Bedeutung, noch einmal 
die Tatsache hervorzuheben, dass Mundart nie schulmissig 
gelehrt worden ist. Deshalb sind auch nur hochgebildete Leute 
imstande, erfolgreich Mundart zu schreiben, weil zur Schrift- 
stellerei bewusste Kenntnis der sprachlichen Formen und nicht 

1 Vgl. Singer a.a.O. 16 ff. 

2 Familien, die keine Zeitung halten, gibt es unter normalen Umstinden 
gar nicht. Auch der Armste verzichtet eher auf etwas anderes als auf sein 
»Blatt.“ Wahrend die Manner sich hauptsichlich fiir den Geschiftsteil und 
politische Fragen interessieren, ist der Unterhaltungsteil das eigentliche Bereich 


der Frauen, denen wiederum als Erzieherinnen der Kinder fiir die Sprachbildung 
kommender Geschlechter grosse Bedeutung zukommt. 
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bloss angebornes unbewusstes Kénnen nétig ist. Solche be- 
wusste, theoretische Beherrschung der Mundart kann in der 
deutschen Schweiz aber nur durch angestrengtes persénliches 
Studium erworben werden. So zeigt auch der Berner Universi- 
titsprofessor Otto von Greyerz (der selbst auch erfolgreich als 
Mundartdichter tatig ist) in seinem Biaindchen Die Mundart- 
dichtung der deutschen Schweiz. Geschichtlich dargestellt* recht 
anschaulich, dass die Mundart fiir die Dichtung eigentlich 
erarbeitet werden musste und dass unendlich vieles, was als 
mundartliche Literatur ausgegeben wird, diesen Namen nicht 
rechtmissig fiihrt. Es ist auch Tatsache, dass in dem Augen- 
blicke, wo wir uns zum Schreiben niedersetzen, wir wie mit 
Zangen von der literarischen Uberlieferung, den Schreibge- 
wohnheiten, erfasst werden und der Gewalt herkémmlicher 
Ausdrucksformen, ja sogarformeln, ausgeliefert sind. Streng 
genommen ist zu allen Zeiten nur in schénsprachlichen, litera- 
rischen Formen geschrieben worden und nicht in reiner Mundart, 
nicht einmal in dem sogenannten mundartlichen Schrifttum. 
Otto von Greyerz selbst bestitigt das (allerdings in andern 
Worten) im Berner Kleinen Bund vom 8. April 1928, S. 114.'* 

13 Auch Otto von Greyerz a.a.O. 10 f. sagt, dass iiberhaupt die Pflege der 
Mundartdichtung von der stadtischen Bildung ausgehe und dass ihre Vertreter 
der Mehrzahl nach gebildete Stadter, darunter akademische Gelehrte von be- 


deutendem Ruf sowie feingebildete und angesehene Frauen, seien. 

4 Leipzig. H. Haessel Verlag, 1924. (Die Schweiz im deutschen Geistesleben. 
Nr. 33). 

18 Nach Otto von Greyerz a.a.0. 13 kommt bis tief ins 17. Jh. hinein im 
schweizerdeutschen Schrifttum die Mundart kaum je unverfilscht zum Aus- 
druck. Die herrschende Sprachform, in welcher gedichtet und iiberhaupt ge- 
schrieben wurde, war die oberdeutsche Kanzleisprache, zuerst mit mittelhoch- 
deutschem, dann mit neuhochdeutschem Lautstand. Nach dem selben Verfasser 
a.a.O. 14 stammen die friihesten uns bekannten Versuche, lebende Mundart 
naturgetreu und in grésserem Umfang literarisch zu verwerten aus der Zeit der 
sogenannten Vilmergerkriege (1656 und 1712). 

% Ich zitiere: “Es gibt vielleicht naive Leser, die sich denken, nichts sei 
leichter als Mundart zu schreiben, d.h. wie einem der Schnabel gewachsen sei. 
. .. Das Schriftdeutsch der héheren Literatur hat fiir alle Seelenvorginge seit 
seit zweihundert Jahren einen unerschépflichen Vorrat dichterischer Denk- und 
Sprachformen ausgebildet, ein Erbteil, von welchem jeder heutige Schrift- 
steller zehrt; der Mundartdichter dagegen . . . , muss sich diese Ausdruckswelt 
erst schaffen.... Hier muss der Rohstoff der Volkssprache von Schlacken 
befreit und in Kunstformen gegossen werden.”’ Das heisst doch, dass der Dichter 
die echte Mundart unverandert nicht gebrauchen kann und dass er sich daher 


eine neue Kunstsprache schafft. 
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Auch eine Ubersetzung aus einer Sprache in eine andere 
ist immer eine schwierige Arbeit. Die tiefsten Griinde dieser 
Schwierigkeit sind mit gliicklicher Hand aufgedeckt in den 
ersten Abschnitten des Buches Die Sprache als Bildnerin der 
Volker. Eine Wesens-und Lebenskunde der V olkstiimer von Georg 
Schmidt-Rohr,"’ einer Arbeit, gegen die ich sonst manches 
einzuwenden habe."* Es ist viel leichter, aus einer andern 
Sprache einfach wortlich zu zitieren als die Stelle zu tibersetzen. 
Aus diesem Grunde verrichten die Schweizer ihre Gebete in 
schriftsprachlicher Form und nicht in der Mundart.’ Aus 
diesem selben Grunde auch sprechen sie zwar Mundart, wenn 
sie in privatem Gespriche religiése oder poiitische Fragen 
erértern, also Gegenstande, iiber die sie Belehrung in gedruckter 
Form erhalten haben, durchmengen ihre Mundart aber mit 
schriftsprachlichen Zitaten. Bisweilen sind diese unverdauten 
Zitate so zahlreich, dass das Ergebnis eine wunderlich aus- 
sehende Form von Mischsprache ist. Als einziges Beispiel dieser 
sehr haufig vorkommenden Sprachform méchte ich hier 
Chiiiderli anfiihren, eine Person im mundartlichen Lustspiel 
Dem Bollme si bis Wuche von Alfred Huggenberger.”® Dieser 
Chiiiiderli ist Beamter in einer Bauerngemeinde. Zum Zeit- 
vertreib botanisiert er, schreibt Gedichte und lernt Esperanto. 
Aber seine ganze Bildung ist nur Halbbildung. Er spricht ein 
Gemisch von Schriftsprache und Mundart. Ich will hier eine 
Stelle (S. 36 f.) wértlich anfiihren, wo er mit dem Madchen 
spricht, das er heiraten méchte: ,, Eis ist ganz gewiss, Sie werded 
spiter, wenn unsere Vereinigung erst perfekt geworde-n-tst, miner 
wissenschaftliche Tétigkeit e-n-usserordentlich warmes Interesse 
entgegebringe. Ich freue mich schon jetzt uf solche Gliicksmoment, 
wo es mir uf gemeinschaftliche-n-Exkursione g’linge wird, irgend 
e meus Pflanze-n-Exemplar z’entdecke-n-und 2’bestimme. Selbst- 
verstdindlich wird ich nid ermangle, Ihne au i der bekannte Weit- 
sproch Esperanto Stunde 2’ gih, die-n-ich voll und ganz beherrsche. 
Uf die Art wird es mir eventuell gelinge, Ihres Bildungsnivo 
eimigermasse z’hebe.* Dass Chiiiiderli wirklich der Vertreter 


7 Eugen Diederichs Verlag in Jena. 1932. (Schriften der Deutschen Akade- 
mie. Nr. 12.) 

18 Vgl. meine Besprechung in den Monatsheften fiir deutschen Unterricht. 
Bd. xxv, S. 123 f. 

9 Vgl. Fussnote 25. *° Huber, Frauenfeld. 1914. 
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einer bestimmten Klasse von Leuten in der Schweiz ist und 
nicht etwa nur eine launische Erfindung des Dichters, kann ich 
aus eigener Erfahrung bestitigen. Ausserdem haben wir aber 
noch das ausdriickliche Zeugnis von August Steiger a.a.O. 12 ff., 
wo die allmihliche, unbewusste Anniherung der Mundart an 
die Schriftsprache als die innere Gefahr fiir den Bestand der 
Mundart dargestellt und mit zahlreichen Beispielen belegt wird. 

Der Einfluss von Seiten der Schriftsprache ist viel starker 
in den Stidten als auf dem Lande, viel stiirker auch (von der 
Stadt Basel abgesehen) im Nordosten als in den andern Landes- 
teilen. Diese auf eigener Beobachtung beruhende Feststellung 
wird jetzt wieder bestatigt durch das, was Hans Wanner a.a.O. 
132 f. iiber die schriftsprachliche Stellung der Schaffhauser 
Kanzlei, verglichen mit derjenigen der drei Stidte Basel, 
Ziirich und Luzern, sagt. Das Ergebnis von Wanners Unter- 
suchungen ist nimlich, dass Schaffhausen zwar etwas spiter 
als Basel, dagegen zum Teil bedeutend friiher als Ziirich und 
Luzern die neuhochdeutsche Schriftsprache endgiiltig einfiihrte. 
Dass Basel als Universitits- und Druckerstadt und altes be- 
deutendes Kulturzentrum gegeniiber Schaffhausen einen Vor- 
sprung hat, halt der Verfasser berechtigterweise fiir nicht 
verwunderlich. Er hatte noch beifiigen kénnen, dass die Stadt 
Basel auch sonst immer eine etwas gesonderte Stellung ein- 
genommen hat, was vielleicht auch damit zusammenhingt, 
dass sie eine niederalemannische Sprachinsel in hochaleman- 
nischem Gebiete ist. Ubrigens besitzen wir jetzt auch eine 
Untersuchung iiber Verdnderungen im Wortschatz der Basler 
Mundart von dem berufenen Forscher Wilhelm Bruckner.” 
Nicht grosses Erstaunen verursacht im Ergebnis von Wanners 
Arbeit auch die Tatsache, dass das protestantische- Schaffhausen 
gegeniiber dem katholischen Luzern einen betrichtlichen Vor- 
sprung hat. Dagegen ist es wirklich auffallend, dass in dem 
kleinen Schaffhausen die Schriftsprache friiher Eingang ge- 
funden hat als in dem politisch und kulturell weit iiberlegenen 
Ziirich. Wanner gibt drei Griinde dafiir, nimlich: (1) Den 
Umstand, dass in Schaffhausen die Lutherbibel im Gebrauch 
war, bis um 1630 allerdings noch im Kampf mit der Ziircher- 
bibel, nachher aber sozusagen ausschliesslich; (2) Die Beliebt- 
heit der deutschen Universititen bei den Schaffhauser Studier- 


*1 Erschienen in Teuthonista vimt (1932) S. 170-197. 
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enden; (3) Die geographische Lage Schaffhausens in unmittel- 
barer Nachbarschaft des Deutschen Reiches. Mit dem Verfasser 
glaube ich auch, dass der dritte Faktor der wichtigste war. 
Dieser Faktor ist es auch, der heute noch die Mundarten der 
Nordostschweiz, wozu ausser Schaffhausen auch noch der 
Thurgau und das sogenannte Fiirstenland (die nérdlichen 
Bezirke des Kantons St. Gallen) zu rechnen sind,” fiir Be- 
einflussung durch die neuhochdeutsche Schriftsprache besonders 
empfanglich macht. 

Dieser Einfluss beriihrte hauptsichlich Wortschatz und 
Formenbau. So ist z.B. das alte schweizerdeutsche Wort Chiing 
ersetzt worden durch das schriftsprachliche Kénig. Die Form 
Chiing ist nur mehr gebriuchlich als Bezeichnung des Kénigs 
im Kartenspiel sowie der Hauptfigur im Kegelspiel.* Lessiak 
ging wohl etwas zu weit, als er im Jahre 1913 den Mundarten 
Bodenstindigkeit beinahe ganz absprechen wollte und umso 
mehr auf die Einfliisse hinwies, “die von aussen her kommen.” 
Doch gerade gestiitzt auf manche Erfahrungen, die ich mit 
Schweizer Mundarten gemacht habe, stehe ich nicht an, ihm 
im Grunde recht zu geben. Es scheint mir auch durchaus 
méglich zu sein, dass die heutige Mundart irgendeines Ortes 
, nur der modifizierte Widerhall‘ einer friiheren Mundart eines 
andern Ortes sein kénnte. So ist das in Fussnote 22 erwihnte 
einheitliche Vokalsystem der Nordostschweiz sicher unter dem 
Einflusse der Stadt Konstanz zustande gekommen. Ebenso 
kann man sich beim Lesen der oben genannten Arbeit Bruckners 
iiber die sprachlichen Verhiltnisse in der Stadt Basel kaum des 
Eindruckes erwehren, dass die Ortsmundart in der nichsten 
Zeit verschwinden kénnte. 

Nicht nur in Basel, sondern iiberall in der deutschen Schweiz, 
kann man ein bestaindiges Ueberhandnehmen bestimmter schrift- 
sprachlicher Suffixe beobachten. So macht es einem den Ein- 
druck, als ob die Mundart der Stadt Bern bereits das schrift- 
sprachliche Suffix -wng anstatt der mundartlichen Form -ig 
eingefiihrt habe. Beispiele finden sich in grosser Zahl in den 


22 Die Mundarten dieser Gaue gehéren in eine Gruppe zusammen, da sie 
alle ziemlich die gleiche Vokalfirbung haben. 

*% Vgl. dazu meine Angaben zum Worte Kénig im JEGPh XXXII, S. 522 f., 
sowie Karl Stucki, Schweizserdeutsch 51. 

*4 Vgl. das Zitat bei Friedrich Wilhelm a.a.O. S. xxvi. 
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Erzihlungen des berndeutsch schreibenden Schriftstellers v. 
Tavel. 

Wenden wir uns nun der Frage zu, wie die neuhochdeutsche 
Schriftsprache, wenn von Schweizern gesprochen und ge- 
schrieben, Mundartliches wiederspiegelt. Am deutlichsten zeigt 
sich schweizerische Eigenart in der Aussprache. Der Schweizer 
spricht die Hochsprache fast immer mit seinen angebornen 
Lauten aus, die in mancher Beziehung von der gemeindeutschen 
Norm abweichen. In der geschriebenen Sprache hingegen unter- 
scheidet sich der Schweizer kaum von dem gewéhnlichen 
deutschen Schreiber. Ja Hermann Paul sagt sogar in seiner 
Deutschen Grammatik Bd. 1, S. 135, das sogenannte ,,gute 
Deutsch“ der gebildeten Schweizer sei enger an die schrift- 
sprachliche Norm angeschlossen als die Sprache der Gebildeten 
in Deutschland, besonders bewahre die Sprache der Gebildeten 
in Mittel-und Oberdeutschland mehr mundartliche Bestandteile 
als in der Schweiz. Wohl sind bestimmte Wérter von ausge- 
sprochen schweizerischer Art von erfolgreichen Schriftstellern 
in den Wortschatz der Schriftsprache eingefiihrt worden, wie 
z.B. heimelig, Fihn. Aber solche Fille sind doch eigentlich selten. 
Fiir gewohnlich verwendet der schweizerische Schreiber genau 
die gleichen Ausdriicke wie der deutsche. Das gilt ganz be- 
sonders fiir solche Leute, die nicht fiir rein literarische Zwecke 
schreiben, sondern die Sprache nur als Hilfsmittel fiir ihre 
Mitteilungen oder Veréffentlichungen gebrauchen. Im Leitarti- 
kel einer Schweizer Zeitung diirfte es wohl schwer sein, ein 
Wort zu entdecken, das nicht ebenso gut in Berlin geschrieben 
sein kénnte. Einen verschiedenen Wortschatz finden wir dann 
aber in den Lokalneuigkeiten und Geschiftsanzeigen. Dieser 
Teil der Zeitungen bietet natiirlich ein Bild der lokalen Interes- 
sen, des Lebens im Orte, und ist deshalb auch mit Lokalaus- 
driicken durchsetzt. So wurden im Sarganserlinder vom 23. 
Dezember 1932 geréucherte Rollschinkli, Schiifeli, Rippli, Giig- 
geli usw., aber auch Neujahrs-Kartli angepriesen und auf der 
selben Seite wurden zur Simmerung 1933 auf gutgrisige Alp 
einige Stisse Galtvieh gesucht. Entsprechend der Verschiedenheit 
der Ortsmundarten, in deren Gebiet die einzelnen Zeitungen 
erscheinen, wechselt natiirlich auch der mundartliche oder 
halbmundartliche Wortschatz des Inseratenteils. Was im 
Sarganserlinder vom 11. Januar 1933 als Biirdeli ,,Biindel 
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Brennholz bezw. buchene Biirdeli zum Verkauf angeboten 
wird, wiirde etwa in der Rorschacher Zeitung unter dem Namen 
Biischeli auftreten, wihrend wir in der Basellandschaftlichen 
Zeitung nach dem Wort Wellen zu suchen hitten. 

Ortliche Schattierung mittelst mundartlicher oder halb- 
mundartlicher Ausdriicke trifft man sehr oft auch in rein 
literarischen Erzeugnissen, besonders in den Gespriichsteilen 
von Erzihlungen, Romanen und Novellen, aber sehr selten in 
der Versdichtung. Verse werden entweder in reine Mundart® 
oder in die gehobenen Formen der klassischen Sprache, also der 
gemeindeutschen Schriftsprache, gekleidet. 

Wir besitzen jetzt eine vorziigliche Untersuchung iiber Die 
Mundart bei Gottfried Keller von Ida Suter.% Doch ist darin der 
Ausdruck ,,Mundart“ nicht etwa so zu verstehen, als ob es 
sich dabei um Wérter oder Wendungen handle, die nur in der 
Schweiz vorkommen und ausserhalb ihrer Grenzen fremd wi- 
ren. Wie die Fussnoten und Literaturnachweise zeigen, hat 
die Verfasserin auch ausserschweizerische Mundartenworter- 
biicher zu Rate gezogen. Aber fiir den Text der Darstellung ist 
daraus wenig abgefallen. Die sogenannten mundartlichen Aus- 
driicke in Gottfried Kellers Schriften wiirden manchmal in 
etwas anderem Lichte erscheinen, wenn man erfahren wiirde, 
dass sie auch in weiten Gebieten ausserhalb der Schweiz zu 
Hause sind.?’ Ich will mich mit einem einzigen Beispiel be- 
gniigen. S. 50 von Ida Suters Arbeit wird das Wort kommlich 
»bequem, dienlich“ aus Martin Salander angefiihrt mit der 
reinmundartlichen Form chummlig. Das Wort chummlig kommt 
auch bei Johann Peter Hebel, Allemannische Gedichte vor. 
Behaghel erklart es Bd. t. 168 seiner Ausgabe mit “angenehm.” 
Auf weitere Verbreitung des Wortes macht Ida Suter selbst 
aufmerksam S. 50, Fussnote 2. Somit ist kommlich nicht eigent- 
licher mundartlicher Ausdruck, sondern Provinzialismus. Einen 


*5 Doch schrinkt Otto von Greyerz, Die Mundartdichtung der deutschen 
Schweiz 6 das geistige Gebiet der Mundart und der Mundartdichtung mit Recht 
ein. »Zum hohen Schwung der Ode und des philosophischen Gedichts, zur 
Feierlichkeit der Hymne und des Kirchenliedes ist unsere Mundart nicht ge- 
schaffen. Alles Pathetische steht ihr schlecht.“ 

%6 Ziirich: Rascher und Co., Verlag, 1932. 

27 Sicher hat auch zu Gottfried Kellers Zeiten bisweilen etwas noch als gut 
schriftsprachlich gelten kénnen, was heute dem Schweizer als mundartlich 
erscheinen mag. 
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aihnlichen Einwand hatte schon friiher H. Stickelberger, 
Schweizer Hochdeutsch und reines Hochdeutsch* 7 gegen H. 
Bliimner, Zum schweizerischen Schriftdeutsch®® erhoben, da 
dieser (geborner Niederdeutscher) etwa auch eine iiberhaupt 
siiddeutsche Eigenheit als schweizerisch betrachtete. In diesen 
Fehler verfallen iibrigens die iibereifrigen Schweizer selbst 
immer und immer wieder. Mehr und mehr nimmt man sich die 
Sprache des Nordens, besonders natiirlich Berlins, zum Vorbild. 
So wird z.B. in der Schweiz beim Schreiben das Wort Scheuer 
zugunsten von Scheune meistens gemieden, obwohl in der Um- 
gangssprache nur Sir oder Siira gebriiuchlich ist.*° Es ist un- 
méglich, den Einfluss der neuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache auf 
die deutsche Schweiz richtig zu erkennen, wenn man nur Biicher 
liest, die von Schweizern fiir Schweizer verfasst wurden. Ich 
verwende deshalb auch einen bedeutenden Teil meiner freien 
Zeit fiir die Lektiire von Werken siiddeutscher (schwibischer, 
bairischer) und ésterreichischer Schriftsteller. Und das Ergebnis 
ist jetzt schon sehr aufschlussreich. Man zeigt in der Schweiz 
dem eigenen Wortschatz gegeniiber viel mehr Misstrauen als 
z.B. in Osterreich. Und so passiert es einem Schweizer oft und 
oft, dass er Wérter, die ihm in der Umgangssprache einzig und 
allein gelaiufig sind, in der Schriftsprache meidet, nur um sie 
dann zu seinem gréssten Erstaunen bei ésterreichischen Schrift- 
stellern in schriftsprachlichem Gebrauch wieder anzutreffen. 
Das eben genannte Wort Scheuer findet sich z.B. beim éster- 
reichischen Schriftsteller Anzengruber im Meineidbauer 1, 1 
in der Theateranweisung. 

Wie heute noch—und heute wohl mehr als friiher—gemein- 
deutsche und in ihrer Ausbreitung landschaftlich begrenzte 
Wéorter (Provinzialismen) miteinander wechseln, mége ein 
einziges Beispiel veranschaulichen. In Maria Ulrichs Erzihlung 
Der Heimweg®™ lesen wir S. 19 folgende Stelle: ,,>Gemma, 


28 Dr. H. Stickelberger, Schweizer Hochdeutsch und reines Hochdeutsch. Ein 
Ratgeber in Zweifelsfillen bei Handhabung der neuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache. 
Im Auftrag des Deutschschweizerischen Sprachvereins herausgegeben. Ziirich: 
Schulthess und Co., 1914. 

9 Ziirich: Albert Miiller, 1892. 

39 TIn der Amerikanischen Schweizer Zeitung fand sich kiirzlich eine Mit- 
teilung iiber einen Scheunentanz, was natiirlich englisch barn-dance bezeichnen 
soll. Auch hier finden wir also Scheune und nicht Scheuer. 

3 Basel. o. J: Verlag von Friedrich Reinhardt. 
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stréhle mir bitte noch das Haar<, bat Esther an ihrem letzten 
Tag und wihrend des Kdmmens sagte sie. . . .““** Dieses Vor- 
gehen in der Wortwahl ist aber keineswegs auf die Schweiz 
beschrinkt. In einem englisch geschriebenen Aufsatz The 
Literary German Language and its Relation to the German Dialects, 
der nichstens in den Veréffentlichungen der Wisconsin Academy 
of Sciences erscheint, habe ich zu erkliren versucht, warum auf 
dem ganzen deutschen Sprachgebiete gerade zu der Zeit, als 
endlich die Einigung der gemeindeutschen Hochsprache mit 
vieler Miihe zustande gekommen war, plétzlich ein mundart- 
liches oder halbmundartliches Schrifttum emporschoss. Ich 
zeige dort, dass der Hauptgrund in den Anschauungen rea- 
listischer Schriftsteller zu suchen ist, was sich besonders im 
Drama zeigt. Carl Zuckmayer hat die Sache gar schon so weit 
getrieben, dass er je nach der Gegend, in der seine Dramen 
spielen, eine andere Sprache spricht. Man sieht das ohne 
weiteres, wenn man den Schinderhannes oder den Fréhlichen 
Weinberg dem Haupimann von Képenick gegeniiberstellt. Diese 
Bewegung muss, wenn sie nicht aufgehalten wird, unbedingt 
zur Zerstérung der schriftsprachlichen Einheit der deutschen 
Volker fiihren, also zum Verluste des einzigen Bandes, das die 
Deutschen der verschiedenen Staaten zusammenhilt. Dieser 
literarischen Bewegung im Reiche schlossen sich auch Schweizer 
Schriftsteller als gelehrige Schiiler an. Aber, wie schon oben 
gesagt, sind es in der Schweiz nur die Literaten und nicht auch 
die gewéhnlichen Gebildeten und Gelehrten, die der Einheit- 
lichkeit des Neuhochdeutschen iiberdriissig zu sein scheinen. 
Die iusserste Form dieser individualistischen Entwicklung ist 
schliesslich der Gebrauch der eigenen Mundart als Schrift- 
sprache. Da es aber kein Genieinschweizerdeutsch gibt, ist 
jeder Mundartschreiber auf seine eigene Sprechweise ange- 
wiesen. Otto von Greyerz erwihnt in seinem 1924 erschienenen 
Biichlein Die Mundartdichtung der deutschen Schweiz die grosse 
Zahl von 143 verschiedenen schweizerischen Mundartschrift- 
stellern, die aus allen Teilen des Landes stammen und daher 
auch alle wichtigsten Mundarten vertreten.* Da man sich aber 

%2 Ein weiteres Beispiel aus den Schriften von J. V. Widmann habe ich im 
JEGPh xxxm1 (1933) S. 516 unter dem Artikel Friihstiick angefiihrt. Aus Maria 
Ulrich, Der Heimweg habe ich noch folgende zwei Paare: lismen und stricken 


(S. 86) sowie Hauswart und Portier (S. 51 u.a. bezw. 61). 
88 Nach dem selben Verfasser a.a.0. 10 sind nur Wallis, Uri und Deutsch- 
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fiir die Schreibung so gut als méglich an die neuhochdeutsche 
Rechtschreibung anlehnt, werden die grossen Verschiedenheiten 
der Aussprache, besonders der Vokale, verdeckt. Der Leser liest 
den mundartlichen Text stets mit seiner eigenen Aussprache. 
Trotzdem gibt es noch genug Schwierigkeiten beim Lesen, da 
fiir den an das Schriftdeutsche Gewohnten die mundartlichen 
Schriftbilder merkwiirdig und fremd sind. Daher ist es auch 
gar nicht verwunderlich, dass der Durchschnittsschweizer hoch- 
deutsche Biicher den mundartlichen Schriften vorzieht.™ 
Mundartdichtung ist und bleibt somit geistige Feinschmeckerei 
jenes Teils der gebildeten Schicht, der sich fiir Volkstiimliches 
und Heimatkunst erwirmt.® 

Im Jahre 1928 richtete Der kleine Bund, die literarische 
Beilage der in Bern erscheinenden Zeitung Der Bund, an einige 
schweizerische Mundartdichter die Frage, warum sie Mundart 
schreiben. Die Antworten von zehn Dichtern (Rudolf von 
Tavel, Otto von Greyerz, Josef Reinhart, Hans Zulliger, Alfred 
Fankhauser, Emil Balmer, Karl Grunder, Dominik Miiller, 
Meinrad Lienert, Fritz Liebrich) wurden dann am 8. April 
1928 veréffentlicht als Ehrengabe fiir den Berner Mundart- 
dichter Simon Gfeller,** der an dem Tage sechzig Jahre alt 


wurde. Einzig die Antwort, die v. Tavel gab, erinnert an die 
Ausfiihrungen, mit denen O. Behaghel*’ das Vorhandensein 
einer Mundartdichtung rechtfertigt. Rudolf von Tavel sagt, 
er schreibe nicht Mundart, weil ihm das Barndiitsch Spass 
mache, sondern weil die Mundart der wirksamste Ausdruck 
fiir das sei, was er sagen méchte, und ihm am besten helfe, aus 





Freiburg nicht daran beteiligt, wihrend Bern, Solothurn, Aargau, Luzern, 
Ziirich und Basel (Kantone mit einer literarisch regsamen Hauptstadt) den 
stirksten Anteil haben. 

*% Jiingste Erfahrungen mit in Madison, Wis., wohnenden Schweizern 
bestatigen dies aufs neue. Zwei nicht akademisch gebildete Schweizer wiesen 
mundartlichen Lesestoff zuriick, griffen aber gierig nach hochdeutschen Bii- 
chern. Hingegen war ein Student, Sohn eines in der Schweiz wohnenden protes- 
tantischen Pfarrers, sogar imstande, mir mundartliche Literatur aus seiner 
eigenen Biicherei zur Verfiigung zu stellen. 

35 Vgl. Fussnote 13. 

% Uber Simon Gfeller vgl. Otto von Greyerz, Die Mundartdichtung der 
deutschen Schweiz S. 76, 79, 111 und Josef Nadler, Literaturgeschichte der 
deutschen Schweiz (Leipzig und Ziirich: Grethlein und Co., 1932) S. 417 f. 

57 Hebels Werke. Erster Teil. Allemannische Gedichte. S. xv-xvi. 
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seiner Erfindung ein echtes Kunstwerk zu machen. Sonst aber 
schreiben sie alle Mundart, weil es eben ihre Mundart ist oder, 
wie Dominik Miiller sich ausdriickt, ,,aus Freude am ver- 
bliiffenden heimatlichen Wohllaut.“’ Hans Zulliger sagt es 
deutlich: ,,Der eigentliche Grund ist ein Gefiihlsgrund. Wir 
schreiben Mundart, weil wir Berner sind.‘ Wie grundver- 
schieden ist diese Einstellung von der J. V. Widmanns, der 
1890 in seinen Gemiitlichen Geschichten S. 170 die Mundart eine 
unverschuldete Kalamitit nannte, unter der der einzelne mit 
leide. Noch schirfer als J. V. Widmann hatte sich Gottfried 
Keller gegen die Mundart, aber nur gegen deren Gebrauch als 
Schriftsprache, gewandt. Ida Suter hat in ihrem oben erwaihnten 
Werke (S. 4-6) Kellers Einstellung zu dieser Frage aus seinen 
Briefen aufgedeckt und dabei einige geradezu feindselige Aus- 
driicke angefiihrt. Ich will hier nur auf eine Stelle hinweisen. 
Am 26. Brachmonat 1854 schreibt er, wer einen Volksstoff nicht 
in die Schriftsprache iibersetzen kénne, sondern den Charakter 
im Dialekt suchen miisse, stelle sich ein férmliches Armutszeug- 
nis aus. 

Eine ganz eigenartige Form von Schriftsprache finden wir 
im historischen Roman, besonders wenn mehrere Jahrhunderte 
zuriickgelegene Ereignisse geschildert werden. Stets wird nim- 
lich der Versuch gemacht, die Mundart oder gqundartliche 
Ausdriicke und Wendungen zum Erzielen eines altertiimlichen 
Stils zu verwenden. Auf weniger komplizierte Art geschah das 
in Maria Ulrichs Bearbeitung der Befreiungssage von 1307-8 
unter dem Titel Die alte Treu. Ein Schwyzerbuch.* Selbst- 
verstindlich musste fiir diese Darstellung manche Anleihe bei 
der Schwyzer Mundart gemacht werden. Eine ganz herbe 
altertiimelnde Sprachform hat Jacques Senn in seinem Ambrosi 
Schwerter. Erlebnisse eines Reiterknechts in der Reformationszeit.*® 
Im Gegensatz zu dem rein mundartlichen Schrifttum scheinen 
solche Werke beim Durchschnittsschweizer mehr Erfolg zu 
haben. Ihre Form entspricht eben weit mehr der sprachlichen 
Einstellung des ganzen Volkes, die von H. Stickelberger a.a.O. 
5 wie folgt gefasst wurde: ,,Anlehnung an den herrschenden 


38 Verlag von Friedrich Reinhardt in Basel. o.J. 

3® Liestal: Verlag Liidin und Co., 1929. Diese Schrift war den Kirchen von 
Baselstadt und Baselland sowie der Kirche von Schaffhausen anlisslich ihrer 
Reformationsjubilaen zugeeignet. 
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Gebrauch ohne vdllige Preisgabe der angestammten Eigenart.“ 
Dabei ist sich der Schweizer immer voll Stolz dessen bewusst, 
dass seine Mundart die natiirliche Weiterentwicklung des 
Mittelhochdeutschen ist, dass also seine Vorfahren mit zu den 
Trigern einer der glanzvollsten Perioden im deutschen Schrift- 
tum gehérten.*® 


ALFRED SENN 
University of Wisconsin 
4° Fiir hilfsbereite Unterstiitzung, ja sogar Schenkung einer seiner Publi- 


kationen, bin ich dem Verlag Liidin und Co. in Liestal (Baselland) zu grossem 
Dank verpflichtet. 
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(Durch grossziigiges Entgegenkommen des Univ.-Prof. Geheimrat Dr. H; 
Finke, des Prisidenten der Gérresgesellschaft, wurde dem Verfasser von 
der Universititsbibliothek Miinchen der Gesamtnachlass der Dichterin 
Luise Hensel hier in den Vereinigten Staaten zur Verfiigung gestellt. Der- 
selbe besteht aus cr. 14000 Seiten Manuscript. Davon enthalten cr. 12000 
Seiten Hinterlassenschaften der Dichterin selbst und cr. 2000 solche ihres 
Biographen Binder. Mit Hilfe dieses Materials sind in der folgenden Studie 
die Beziehungen der Dichterin zu Brentano neu beleuchtet und schirfer 
herausgearbeitet worden.) 


Zwei Menschenleben hat das Jahr 1816 aufs. innigste 
miteinander verbunden, die beiden Romantiker Clemens Bren- 
tano und Luise Hensel. Die erste Zusammenkunft der beiden 
Dichter, die fiir ihr ganzes Leben so entscheidend werden 
sollte, fand statt im Salon des Staatsrats Friedrich August von 
Staegemann. Sein Haus war ein Treffpunkt fiir die geistige 
Elite Berlins. Nicht nur der Staatsrat selbst, auch seine Gattin 
Elisabeth huldigte den freien Kiinsten. Beide Ehegatten waren 
ausserst geistreich und poetisch veranlagte Naturen, in deren 
Spuren auch die Kinder Hedwig und August wandelten.! 

Es ist daher erklirlich, dass dieses Haus gleichgesinnten 
Freunden weit offen stand. Jeden Donnerstag Abend versam- 
melte sich hier ein Kreis von Kunst und Literatur liebenden 
Menschen. Fast bestindige Giste dieser Abende waren die drei 
Gebriider von Gerlach—Ludwig, Wilhelm und Leopold— 
Friedrich K. von Biilow und seine Gattin Amalie, Graf Gneise- 
nau, Amalie von Helvig, Wilhelm Hensel, Friedrich Forster, 
Wilhelm Miiller,2> Ludwig Berger, Chamatissos Schwigerin 
Emilie Piaste und Julia von Obstfelder, die Erzieherin dex 
Prinzessin Marie von Preussen.* 

1 L. Geiger, Berlins geistiges Leben (Berlin, 1893), m, 78. 

* Uber die Beziehungen Luise Hensels zu Wilhelm Miiller vergl. Spiecker, 
Germanic Review, vir, 265. 

* Ludwig von Gerlach (1795-1877) war die Seele der Neuen Preussischen 
Zeitung (Kreuzzeitung) und schrieb jahrelang fiir diese die Rundschau; Mitglied 
des Abgeordnetenhauses und konservativer Gegner Bismarcks; spiter Appella- 
tionsgerichtsprisident.—W ilhelm von Gerlach (1789-1834) Oberlandesgerichts- 


prisident in Frankfurt/Oder.—Leopold von Gerlach (1790-1861) preussischer 
General und dem Stabe Bliichers zugeteilt; 1850 Generaladjutant des Kénigs 
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Musikvortriige, dichterische Wettkimpfe und Vorlesungen 
eigner Poesie waren Gegenstand dieses Zirkels. Hier fanden die 
jungen Romantiker einen Kampfboden, auf dem sie um so 
freudiger und fréhlicher die Klingen kreuzten, da sie erst 
kiirzlich von langer Kriegsfahrt heimgekehrt. 

Im Kreise dieser Romantiker standen Clemens Brentano 
und Luise Hensel sich zum ersten Male gegeniiber. Hier schlug 
beiden jene Stunde, die zur Schicksalsstunde ihres Lebens 
werden sollte. Die Scene dieses Zusammentreffens ist sowohl 
von der Dichterin selbst, als auch von den verschiedenen 
Biographen eingehend geschildert worden.‘ 

Es war wohl der 5. oder 12. September 1816.5 Plétzlich in 
die Gesellschaft eintretend, vernimmt Brentano als erstes Wort 





Friedrich Wilhelm IV.—Friedrich Karl von Biilow (1789-1853) Geheimer Le- 
gationsrat im Auswirtigen Amt, intimer Freund Ludwig von Gerlachs.—Graf 
Gneisenau (1760-1831) preussischer Generalfeldmarschall.—A malie von Helvig 
(1776-1831) Dichterin, gab mit Fouqués Gattin Das Taschenbuch der Sagen 
und Legenden heraus; Schiller verdffentlichte mehrere ihrer Dichtungen im 
M usenalmanach.—Wilhelm Hensel (1794-1861) Hofmaler und Professor an der 
Berliner Akademie, Bruder Luise Hensels und Schwager Felix von Mendelsohns. 
—Friedrich Firster (1791-1868) Dichter, historischer Schriftsteller und Hofrat 
am Kénigl. Museum.—Wilhelm Miiller (1794-1827) Dichter und Bibliothekar 
an der Landesbibliothek in Dessau; bekannt durch seine Miillerlieder.—Ludwig 
Berger (1777-1839) Komponist, Schiiler Clementis und Lehrer Mendelsohns; 
bekannt durch die erste Vertonung des Zyklus Die schine M iillerin. 

‘ Christian Brentano, Clemens Brentano’s Gesammelte Schrifien (Frankfurt, 
1852), vm, 60. Luise Hensel selbst hat diese Lebensskizze Brentanos auf Wunsch 
der Herausgeberin, Emilie Brentano, ihrer friiheren Schiilerin, geschrieben 
(Hensel Nachlass, 4997-99), allerdings 39 Jahre spiter (H.N. 5008).—F. 
Binder, Luise Hensel, ein Lebensbild (Freiburg, 1885), 54—J. H. Reinkens, 
Luise Hensel und ihre Lieder (Bonn, 1877), 71.—Diel-Kreiten, Clemens Brentano 
(Freiburg, 1877), 1, 61. 

* HH. Cardauns (Aus Luise Hensels Jugendzeit (Freiburg, 1918), 23; Hoch- 
land, x11, 576; Frankfurter seitgem. Broschiiren, xxxv, 67i); weicht von Luise 
Hensels eigner Aufzeichnung (gedruckt in Frankf. seitgem. Broschiiren, XXxv, 
71) ab und verlegt das Zusammentreffen beider in den Oktober 1816. Seiner 
Ansicht folgt H. Lohre (Wilhelm Miiller als Kritiker und Ersdhler (Leipzig, 
1927], 17) sowie H. Rupprich (Brentano, Luise Hensel und Ludwig von Gerlach, 
[Wien, 1927], 38). Cardauns beruft sich dabei (Hochland, xm, 516, Anm.) auf 
einen Brief Hedwig von Olfers vom 17. Oktober 1816 an Antoinette Schwink 
(H. Abeken, Hedwig von Ol fers geb. v. Staegemann (Berlin, 1914), m, 14). Aber 
will Hedwig von Olfers in dem genannten Briefe denselben Abend schildren, von 
dem Luise Hensel erzihlt? Es erscheint fraglich; trotz einiger Ahnlichkeiten ist 
der Bericht in vielen Punkten grundverschieden. 
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aus Luise Hensels Mund: ,,Wenn er weiter nichts ist als geist- 
reich, kann er dabei doch ein erbirmlicher und ungliicklicher 
Mensch sein!‘ Durch dieses Wort fiihlte sich Brentano aufs 
tiefste getroffen. Ein Blick auf die Erscheinung, die diese Worte 
gesprochen, vertiefte nur noch den Eindruck. Ihm imponierte 
die junge Dame, die mit solchem Freimut iiber ihn gesprochen, 
und dennoch durch sein Erscheinen nicht verwirrt wurde. Dass 
sie obendrein noch schén war und seiner im Jahre 1800 ver- 
storbenen Schwester Sophie glich, steigerte nur uoch sein 
Interesse. 

Aber auch Luise Hensel hatte bereits vor Brentanos Eintritt 
eine gewisse Spannung erfiillt. Sollte sie doch in Brentano 
einen Katholiken, den ersten ihres Lebens, kennen lernen.* So 
schlugen bereits im ersten Augenblick auf der einen Seite 





Nach Luise Hensel: 
. wenig Leute da; 


2. Der Sohn sagt Luise, dass Bren- 


tano kommt; 

. Luise sagt beim Eintritt: ,,Wenn er 
weiter nichts ist als geistreich 
usw.‘'; 

. In dem Augenblick steht Brentano 
neben Luise; 


5. Alle erschrecken, nur Luise nicht; 


. Luise bittet ihn 2u sich aufs Sofa; 


. Las aus »,Viktoria“ und »»Griindung 
Prags“ ; 

. Musste versprechen, dfters su kom- 
men. 


Nach Hedwig v. Olfers: 


. eine Menge junger Leute kommen; 
2. Man spricht von Brentano; 


. August sagt beim Eintritt: »,Wie 


kann man Brentano mit Tieck ver- 
gleichen“; 


. Brentano tritt plétzlich ein; 


. Die Madchen kicherien; 
. Setzt sich aufs Sofa und spielt mit 


August Bateille; 


. Las slavische Gedichte und alle- 


gorische Komédie; 


. Luise und Hedwig lachen wie die 


Biber. 


Fast alle Punkte sind verschieden; nur das “unbemerkte Eintreten” erwihnen 
beide Berichte. Dies ist erklirlich, da ein solches aus dem gleichen Grunde— 
»dicke Teppiche und gedimpfte Lampen““—jeder Zeit stattfinden konnte. Auch 
war Brentano schon vorher bei Staegemann gewesen, wie H. v. Olfers im 
gleichen Briefe schreibt, und hat daher auch Luise Hensel wohl schon vorher 
getroffen. Sein haufigeres Kommen diirfte sogar auf ein friiheres Zusammen- 
treffen zuriickzufiihren sein. Wir haben deshalb keine Veranlassung, einen 
Irrtum seitens Luise Hensels anzunehmen und bleiben bei dem Datum im Sep- 
tember. Zudem passt es durchaus nicht zu Luise Hensels Bericht, dass sie aa 
dem Abend ,,wie die Biber“ gelacht. Dies kann auch Lujo Brentano (Clemens 
Brentano’s Liebesleben (Frankfurt, 1921), 197) schwerlich annehmen. 

6 Luise Hensel, von religiésen Zweifeln gequilt, suchte um diese Zeit deren 
Lésung im Katholizismus. 
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Neugierde, auf der andern Zuneigung die Brticke, die diese 
beiden Dichterseelen nun in unzertrennlicher Freundschaft so 
verhingnisvoll verbinden sollte. 

Ohne es zu ahnen, hatte Luise Hensel mit den obigen Worten 
des Dichters innerstes Wesen blossgelegt. Brentano, durch seine 
erste Ehe mit der Kirche zerfallen, von seiner zweiten Frau 
getrennt,’ irrte um diese Zeit wie ein Verdurstender durch die 
Wiiste seines an Enttiuschungen reichen Lebens, Ausschau 
haltend nach der rettenden Oase. In Luise Hensel glaubt er 
nun den “Engel der Wiiste” gefunden zu haben, der ihm in 
seiner Lebenskrise fiihrend und stiitzend zur Seite stehen 
kénnte. Schnell entwickelt sich die Zuneigung zu herzlicher 
‘Freundschaft und die Freundschaft—wenigstens von Brentanos 
Seite—zu leidenschaftlicher Liebe. 

Wie Goethe in Wetzlar zum Deutschordenshofe, so pilgert 
Brentano nun zum Henselhause in Berlin. In stiirmischem 
Dringen wirbt der Achtunddreissigjihrige um die Achtzehn- 
jahrige. ,,Aufgewihlt bis in die tiefsten Tiefen seines Wesens'‘* 
schreibt er sich sein Hoffen und Sehnen, sein Lieben und Bangen 
vom Herzen herunter. Diese teils im Wertherstil® geschriebene 
Correspondenz ist uns erhalten in den “Briefen an die Un- 
genannte.’’!® 


7 Die Dichterin Sophie Mereau, die Brentano ehelichte, obwohl sie acht 
Jahre alter war als er, war eine geschiedene Protestantin. Das erste Kind starb 
bei der Geburt; bei der zweiten Geburt (1806) starben Kind und Mutter. Kurz 
darauf (1808) heiratet er zum zweiten Mal und zwar die 17jaihrige Auguste 
Busmann. Diese aber lasst sich 1811 von ihm scheiden und geht 1816 eine neue 
Ehe ein. 

8 Diel-Kreiten, op. cit., 71. 

* Typisch ist der Brief vom Januar 1817: ,,Wie selig war ich, dem Wagen 
vorzulaufen, und hitte ich durch das Wasser gemusst, ich hatte es nicht lassen 
kénnen, war ich doch noch einmal mit Dir und Du musstest an mich denken, 
und wie dankt ich Dir, dass Du Dich an der Tiire noch einma! umdrehtest.“ 
(Hochland, x11, 577.) 

10 Clemens Brentano’s Gesammelte Schriften, v1, 199 ff.—Die Briefe wurden 
ohne Luise Hensels Wissen und gegen ihren Willen veréffentlicht. Luise Hensel 
hatte im Marz 1819, bevor sie Berlin verliess, Clemens Brentano samtliche 
Briefe, die er ihr in den drei Jahren geschrieben, zuriickgegeben mit der Bitte, 
ihr die schénsten eingestreuten Lieder abzuschreiben und die Briefe zu verbren- 
nen, »,womit er einverstanden war.Einige Jahre spiter fragte ich nach den Lie- 
dern und erhielt die Antwort, sie seien mit den Briefen,—die er die riihrendsten 
Dokumente seines Lebens nannte,—verbrannt, woriiber ich ihm Vorwiirfe 
machte.“ Die Briefe aber waren nicht verbrannt, sie fanden sich in Brentanos 
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Wenn Luise Hensels Biographen behaupten," sie habe alle 
diese Briefe unbeantwortet gelassen, so entspricht dies nicht 
ganz den Tatsachen. Ein inzwischen von Lujo Brentano, einem 
Neffen des Dichters, in der Berliner Bibliothek aufgefundener 
Brief widerlegt diese Annahme.” 

Wire es nicht auch befremdlich, wenn die junge emp- 
fingliche Dichterseele Luise Hensels gegentiber solch begeister- 
tem und ungesttimem Werben eines als geistreich anerkannten 
und mit den ersten Familien verschwigerten Mannes voll- 
stiindig kalt und geftihllos geblieben? Nein, auch Luise Hensel 
empfand fiir Brentano, obwohl wir dieses Empfinden nicht 
Liebe nennen kénnen. Vielleicht war es Verehrung gegentiber 
dem Dichter, Teilnahme an dem Menschen, Mitleid mit seiner 
ringenden Seele! 

Es war keine irdische Liebe, was Luise Hensel ftir Brentano 
empfand. Es war ein rein geistiges Band, das sie mit ihm 
verkniipfte. Es war das Ringen um den Frieden der Seele, das 
diese beiden Menschenherzen verband.” 

Daher widersetzt sie sich auch seinen wiederholten Hei- 
ratsantriigen," will ihm aber wohl eine liebende Schwester sein. 
Dennoch muss Luise Hensel weiter gedacht haben. Bekennt 
sie doch 1819 in ihrem Tagebuch, dass sie den Gedanken bei 
sich erwogen, ob diese schwesterliche Liebe nicht auch fiir die 
Ehe hinreichend sei und sie Brentano doch heiraten solle.” 





Nachlass vor, geheftet in einen blauen Umschlag, der auf beiden Seiten mit 
einem grossen Kreuz bemalt war. Emilie Brentano verdéffentlichte dieselben, 
gekiirzt und redigiert, ohne Luise Hensel auch nur die Existenz der Briefe ver- 
raten zu haben. Diese sah die langst fiir verbrannt gehaltenen Briefe gedruckt 
zum ersten Male wieder und war empért tiber Emiliens Vorgehen. (Brief an 
Marie von Radowitz vom 20. Januar 1874 aus Paderborn, H. N. 2650-52.) 

1 Binder, op. cit., 60; Diel-Kreiten, op. cit., 1, 71. 

12 Hochland, xtv, 341-347.—In diesem Briefe schreibt Luise Hensel u.a.: 
»Wenn mein lieber, mir geschenkter Bruder nun an der Tiire (der Kirche) 
stiinde, und mir die Hand reichte, ich wollte ja mit ihm gehen, wohin Gott will, 
wir’s auch in den Tod.“ 

13 In dem erwihnen Briefe schreibt sie: »dass ich so geschwankt und ge- 
wankt, ob ich der Welt oder dem Heilande gehéren sollte! ach Gott verzeih es 
meiner armen Seele, die ja nun ganz sein sein will.“ Und weiter: ,,Auf dieser 
Welt werden wir unswohl selten sehen, wenn es nicht Gottes Wille ist und er es 
anders fiigt.“ 

“4 Brentano war sogar gewillt, zur protestantischen Kirche tiberzutreten. 
Vergl. Diel-Kreiten, op. cit., 1, 72. 

18 F. Bartscher, Der innere Lebensgang der Dichterin Luise Hensel (Pader- 
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Blieben diese stillen Gedanken ihres Herzens auch fiir immer 
unausgesprochen, in freundschaftlicher Liebe und innigster See- 
lengemeinschaft hat Luise Hensel seit jenem ersten Abend bei 
Staegemann zu Brentano gestanden. 

Leicht mag dies ihr nicht immer geworden sein. Denn Bren- 
tano, sagt Eichendorff,’* war “wie ein Gedicht, das, nach Art 
der Volkslieder, oft unbeschreiblich riihrend, plétzlich und ohne 
sichtbaren Ubergang in sein Gegenteil umschlug und sich 
bestindig in iiberraschenden Spriingen bewegte.”’ 

Luise Hensel gesteht selbst am Abend ihres Lebens in einem 
Schreiben an Diel: ‘‘Dass Clemens im niheren Verkehr schwer 
zu ertragen war, wissen wohl auch jene, die mit ihm gelebt 
haben, besonders wenn sie von ihm geliebt wurden, aber die 
Nachwelt, meine ich, brauchte dariiber keine Mitteilungen zu 
erhalten.’’!’ 

Dazu kam noch, dass Luise Hensel infolge ihrer Freund- 
schaft mit Brentano manchen Unannehmlichkeiten und Miss- 
verstindnissen sogar seitens ihrer besten Freunde ausgesetzt 
war.'§ . . 

Jedoch die junge Dichterin liess sich nicht beirren und hielt 
dem Freunde unverbriichliche Treue, nicht nur die zwei Jahre 


des Beisammenseins in Berlin, sondern das ganze Leben lang. 
Durch Luise Hensel fand Brentano den Weg zur Kirche 





born, 1882), 83. Sie schreibt: »,Ich glaubte, Du wolltest mich heiraten (dass Du 
verheiratet warst, wusste ich nicht), und miisste das tun, um meinen Wankelmut 
und meine verkehrte Sehnsucht nach der Welt (der ich im Gemiit, aber ohne 
deutliches Geliibde, lingst entsagt hatte) abzubiissen ...auch glaubte ich, 
unsere Ehe wiirde kinderlos und keusch sein.‘ Binder (09. cit., 61) spielt auf 
diese Stelle im Tagebuch an. 

16 Gesammelte Werke (Miinchen, 1913), v1, 431. 

17 Diel-Kreiten, op. cit., 1, 109. 

18 Vergl. Cardauns, Aus Luise Hensels Jugendseit, 38; Diel-Kreiten, op. 
cit., 1, 108: L. Brentano, op. cit., 201. Helmina von Chezy schrieb aus Rachsucht 
gegen Brentano eine Schandnovelle iiber ihn, in die natiirlich auch Luise Hensel 
verwickelt wurde. (Gaben der Milde [Berlin, 1817], 1, 67.) Selbst Brentanos 
Schwager Achim von Arnim scheut sich nicht zu schreiben: »,Die Hensel ist 
katholisch geworden und als Gesellschafterin der Fiirstin Salm geb. Gallitzin 
nach Miinster gekommen. Kein grosser Verlust fiir unsere Kirche, ein verdrehtes 
Wesen urspriinglich, an der Clemens zwei Jahre alle Schliissel probiert hatte, 
bis das Schloss ganz zerbrochen war. (Steig, R. und Grimm, H., Achim von 
Arnim und die ihm nahe standen (Berlin, 1904], rr, 435 f. 
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wieder, sie und ihre Lieder'® haben ihm den Weg gewiesen 
zuriick in das Land seines Kindheitsglaubens. 

Dass dieses freundschaftliche Verhiltnis sich auch dichter- 
isch auswirkte, ist nur zu erklirlich. Was Luise Hensel Brentano 
war, das sehen wir am besten aus seinen Werken in diesen 
Jahren. Nach dem Brentanoforscher Cardauns bilden die von 
tiefstem dichterischem Gefiihl getragenen Briefe und Gedichte 
an Luise Hensel den Héhepunkt seiner Frauenlyrik. Sie atmen 
eine Innigkeit, Kraft, Harmonie und Reinheit, deren reiche 
Fille seine Lyrik niemals erreicht oder gar iibertroffen hat.?° 
In dieser Zeit des Werbens um Luise Hensel “erfolgt noch 
einmal mit gradezu elementarer Gewalt ein Ausbruch seiner 
lyrischen Grundkraft und seiner Seele entstrémen Gedichte, 
deren Tiefe und Schénheit er zu keiner anderen Zeit seines 
Lebens mehr erreicht hat.’ 

Auch fiir Luise Hensel war diese Dichterfreundschaft von 
grésster Bedeutung. Noch vier Jahre vor ihrem Tode erinnert 
sie sich dieser Zeit und gedenkt der grossen Freude, die sie an 
dieser Uberfiille von Poesie hatte, gedenkt des geistigen Genus- 
ses, den ihr diese Zeit bescherte.” 

Gleich Brentano sang auch sie ihre Lieder, Lieder, die ihr 
ganzes Erleben widerspiegeln. Auch des Freundes selbst gedenkt 
sie. Ihre Absage an ihn erklingt im ‘‘Reiseplan.’™ Gleichzeitig 
aber erklirt sie sich in dem Liede bereit, in geistiger Liebe mit 
ihm durchs Leben wallen zu wollen. 

Ferner findet Brentano Erwihnung in dem Liede ‘Kein 
Riickblick”; ebenso diirfen wir annehmen, dass ‘‘Herbst- 


1° Weihnachten 1816 gab Luise Hensel Brentano eine Reihe ihrer Lieder, 
die wesentlich zu seiner Bekehrung beitrugen; vergl. Brief an seinen Bruder 
Christian vom 3. Dezember 1817. (Gesammelte Schriften, vi11, 238 f.) Dort auch 
Abdruck der erwihnten Lieder. Am 27. Februar séhnte sich Brentano wieder 
mit seiner Kirche aus. 

20 Cardauns, Aus Luise Hensels Jugendzeit, 37.—Eine Ubersicht tiber Bren- 
tanos Werke, soweit sie Beziehung zu Luise Hensel haben, befindet sich bei 
Diel-Kreiten, op. cit., 1, 82; desgleichen in Brentanos Gesammelle Schriften, vim, 
62 ff. Beide Aufstellungen sind zum gréssten Teil aus der Feder Luise Hensels 
selbst. (H.N. 2343-46). 

21 Rupprich, op. cit., 14. 

#2 Brief an Diel vom 26. November 1872. (Diel-Kreiten, op. cit., m, 109.) 

*3 Cardauns, Lieder von Luise Hensel (Regensburg, 1923), 69; vergl. Ge- 
sammelte Schriften, vim, 248. 
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stimmung” und “Abschied vom Freunde” dem “Bruder” 
Clemens gewidmet sind.* 

In Verein mit Brentano nimmt sie sodann eine Neuauflage 
der Lieder P. Spee’s in Angriff, an deren Vollendung sie jedoch 
durch Erkrankung gehindert wird.* 

Diese zwei Jahre der Freundschaft mit Brentano sind auch 
fiir Luise Hensel die fruchtreichsten. Mit Recht sagt Hedwig 
von Olfers: ,,Wohl die schénsten Lieder von beiden stammen 
aus jenen Jahren, wo ihre Seelen noch strebten und kimpften 
um Frieden und Frémmigkeit. Jedenfalls diejenigen, die im 
Herzen der Menschen den tiefsten Widerklang fanden und 
Allgemeingut des Volkes geworden.‘** 

Beide Dichter erreichten so in den Berliner Jahren den 
Zenit ihrer poetischen Laufbahn. Die Inspiration, die beiden 
aus ihrer Seelenfreundschaft erwuchs, befruchtete ihren Genius 
und liess ihre Leier in vollen Akkorden erklingen. 

Man kénnte daher die Septemberstunde des Jahres 1816, 
die beide Dichter so freundschaftlich verband, fast eine gliick- 
liche nennen, waren die Auswirkungen dieser Freundschaft 
nicht so verhingnisvoll geworden. Fiihrt diese doch beide auf 
einen einsamen Lebenspfad, der unter Trauerweiden hinliuft, 
durch die nur selten noch die Sonnenstrahlen froher Poesie 
hindurchleuchten. 

Zunichst wird Brentano durch die hartnickige Weigerung 
Luise Hensels, die Freundschaft durch eine Ehe noch inniger 
zu gestalten, ginzlich aus seinem Lebenslauf herausgerissen. 
Nach Rupprich haben die Jahre 1816-1819 die Kriifte seiner 
dichterischen Phantasie und Erlebnisfihigkeit geschwiicht, 
seine Energien aufgerieben und die individuelle Méglichkeit, 
den dichterischen Rohstoff eigenschépferisch und eigenerlebt 
aus sich selbst herauszugewinnen, fiir zwei Jahrzehnte in Frage 
gestellt.2” Ja, er geht sogar so weit zu behaupten, dass die 
psychischen Stérungen, die sich im Gefolge der Katastrophe 
von 1817 ergaben, ihn bis hart an die Grenze geistiger Um- 


* Cardauns, Lieder, 106, 306, 397.—Das Lied »,Dem gekrankten Freunde“ 
wird an anderer Stelle behandelt. 

%6 Diel-Kreiten, op. cit., 1, 84.—Luise Hensel hatte sich eine Vergiftung 
zugezogen, an deren Folgen sie langere Zeit gelitten. 

%* Abeken, Hedwig von Olfers, 11, 3. 

37 Rupprich, op. cit., 14-15. 
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nachtung gefiihrt hitten und erst Diilmen die Entspannung 
gebracht habe.** 

Hat so Luise Hensel ungewollt dem Leben Brentanos eine 
andere Richtung gegeben, so iibt Brentano gewollt auf Luise 
Hensel einen Einfluss aus, der auch ihrem Leben vollstindig 
neue Bahnen weist. 

Am 14. September 1818 hatte Brentano, mit seiner Kirche 
verséhnt, auf Luise Hensels Wunsch Berlin verlassen und sich 
zu A. K. Emmerich nach Diilmen begeber. Schweren Herzens 
war er geschieden. Obwohl er nimlich das Bewusstsein hatte, 
dass seine Liebe hoffnungslos und nie anders als schwesterlich 
erwidert werden wiirde, obwohl er sich selbst die grésste Miihe 
gab, seine Leidenschaft zu veredeln und zu vergeistigen, brannte 
doch das Feuer der Henselliebe lodernd und verzehrend in 
seiner Seele weiter. 

Neue Nahrung fand seine Leidenschaft in dem aus Berlin zu 
ihm dringenden Geriichte, dass Luise Hensel und Ludwig von 
Gerlach sich vielleicht die Hand fiirs Leben reichen wiirden. 
Auf das Gerlach-Erlebnis Luise Hensels niher einzugehen, fehlt 
hier der Raum.”® Doch erwihnt sei, dass die Liebe der Dichterin 
zu Ludwig von Gerlach ersterer die bittersten Lebensstunden 
bereitete, besonders infolge der scharfen Problemstellung, die 
sie sich selbst gegeben, entweder Ehe mit Gerlach im Protes- 
tantismus oder Verzicht auf Gerlach im Katholizismus. 

In diesen Seelenkampf, der fiir Luise Hensel lebensent- 
scheidend wurde, griff Brentano bestimmend ein, indem er in 
Verein mit A. K. Emmerich Himmel und Erde in Bewegung 
setzte, um seine junge Freundin von Ludwig von Gerlach zu 
trennen und zu sich und seiner Kirche heriiberzuziehen. In 
seinem und ihrem Namen dringt er zur Conversion und warnt 
in ziemlich eindeutigen Worten vor einer Heirat mit Ludwig von 
Gerlach. 

»»Drum mein Herz, denke vor allem, was dir fehlt, denke es 
so fest und innig und stark, dass alle anderen Begierden in dir 
schweigen miissen vor dieser, in der Kirche zu sein... . Ehe 
du gedenkst, dich nach einem irdischen Haupt und Gefiahrten 
umzusehen, sei im vollen Wandel auf dem rechten geistlichen 

%8 Tbid., 59. 

*° Vergl. F. Spiecker, Luise Hensel als Dichterin, Freiburg, in Druck. 
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Weg, vor einer menschlichen Verbindung denke an den Verband 
mit der Kirche.***® 

»O mein Herz, kénntest du die Liebe, das Gebet—das Gebet 
vor dem sichtbaren Antlitz Gottes—sehen, das Diejenige fiir 
dich zum Himmel schickt in ihren Visionen, die dir dieses sagen 
lisst: du wiirdest diese Warnungsworte, diesen Schrei des Her- 
zens, das am meisten auf Erden an deinem Heile hingt, meines 
Herzens, nicht lesen, schwarz auf weiss, wie es hier steht, son- 
dern so lesen, wie ich diese Ermahnungen, diese Winke fiir 
dich aus der Zukunft, aus dem Schosse der géttlichen Vorsehung 
gerissen, von seiner kindlichsten, begnadigsten, mit seinen blu- 
tenden Wundmalen versiegelten Freundin im Gebet erfahre, du 
wiirdest sie lesen Aug’ in Aug’, Herz in Herz, Seele in Seele. 
Gott sei barmherzig und zeige dir im Inneren, was ich dir nicht 
deutlich erkliren kann."**! 

Diese Einmischung Brentanos in ihre intimsten Kimpfe 
sowie die Ausserungen der stigmatisierten Nonne, zu der sie mit 
grésster Verehrung emporschaute, trafen ihr zartes Gemiit aufs 
tiefste. Dementsprechend lautet ihre Antwort vom 1. Novem- 
ber: »,Ich muss unaufhérlich weinen, und mir ist zu Mut, als 
hatte ich kein Herz, aber da, wo es sass, eine schreiende, fiirchter- 
lich schmerzende Wunde. O, so ich alles dieses mit Gottes Hiilfe 
mutig iiberstehe, habe ich wirklich alles, was ich hatte, auf den 
Schatz, der vor mir liegt, geworfen. ... Mir ist so wiist und 
traurig zu Mute, dass ich gern in irgend eine Ecke gehen und 
sterben méchte; ich kann auch nicht weiter,nun muss Gott 
selbst helfen, wenn er mich haben will. In meinem Leben habe 
ich solches nicht empfunden.‘‘® 

Vergebens sucht sie nach einem Ausweg aus ihrem Dilemma, 
das auch von Diilmen aus ihr scharf vor Augen gestellt wird. 
»Es wird eine Zeit kommen, da du zwischen dem himmlischen 


8° Brief Brentanos aus Diilmen vom 1.-9. Oktober 1818; vergl.Hochland, 
xii1, 580 ff. 

| Brief vom 20. Oktober aus Diilmen; vergl. Gesammelte Schriften, vit, 291 
ff.—Nicht Seeleneifer allein hat in diesen Briefen Brentanos Hand gefiihrt, 
sondern auch Eigensucht und Eifersucht. Was Luise Hensel selbst spiter iiber 
die Diilmener Correspondenz dachte, hat sie in ihren ,,Erinnerungen“ zum 
Ausdruck gebracht (Hochland, xm, 402). 

* Luise Hensel an Brentano am 1. November 1818; vergl. Frankfurter 
seitgem. Broschiiren, xxxv, 80-81. 
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und einem irdischen Braiutigam stehen wirst. Gott erbarme sich 
dann deiner.““® 

Langsam, unter schwerster Selbstiiberwindung und unter 
dem Druck von Diilmen dringt sie das Sehnen ihres Herzens 
nach irdischer Liebe zuriick. Ermutigt durch die ,,Begnadete 
von Diilmen“ ist sie nunmehr zum letzten Schritt bereit. Sie 
tat ihn am Abend des 7. Dezember 1818 in ihrem 20. Lebens- 
jahre. In die Hinde des Propstes Taube legte sie die Confessio 
catholica ab. 

Brentano sah seine Wiinsche erfiillt. Luise Hensel verzich- 
tete auf eine Heirat mit Ludwig von Gerlach und trat zur 
katholischen Kirche iiber. Dieser Tag aber wird zum kritischen 
Wendepunkt ihres Lebens; er wird ihr sowohl als Mensch wie 
als Dichter zum tragischen Verhingnis!™ 

Brentano jedoch, mit dem Erreichten nicht zufrieden, will 
seine Freundin auch wieder in der Nahe haben. Er vermittelt 
ihr eine Stelle als Gesellschafterin im Salm’schen Hause zu 
Miinster in der Absicht, sie von dort als Pflegerin der Em- 
merich ganz zu sich heriiberzuziehen. Und so fiihrt das Schick- 
sal die beiden Dichter nochmals fiir kurze Zeit zusammen. 

Luise Hensel nimlich geht abermals auf seine Plaine ein, 
verlisst unsiglich traurig am 9. Mirz 1819 Berlin und begibt 
sich zur Fiirstin Salm nach Westfalen. Beeinflusst ward sie in 
diesem Entschluss auch von dem Gedanken, ,,von da zu ihr 
zu kommen,’ zur stigmatisierten Nonne von Diilmen. Schon 
Ende April 1819 verbringt sie eine Stunde allein mit der ,,lieben 
seligen Emmerich, die ihr unbeschreiblich viel war.“ Diesem 
ersten Besuch folgen schnell weitere und linger ausgedehntef¢, 
und sie preist sich gliicklich, ,,.mit dieser erleuchteten Seele so 
vertraulich umgehen zu diirfen. Nicht weniger als siebenmal 
weilte sie in den Jahren 1819-1824, dem Todesjahr der Emme- 
rich, an deren Lager.* 


33 Brentano am 17. November; vergl. Gessammelte Schriften, vit, 304. 

% Nicht die Conversion selbst, sondern die eigenartigen Begleitumstinde 
und Folgen verursachen einen fast unerklirlichen Wechsel ihres Charakters. 
Triibsinn befallt sie und nimmt ihr alle Lebensfreude und allen Lebensmut. 
Vergl. Spiecker, op. cit. 

%5 Thren Seelenzustand nach dem Besuch hat Brentano besungen in Ge- 
sammelte Schriften, 1, 181. 

% Vergl. “‘Erinnerungen” im Hochland, xm, 399 ff.—In Diilmen April 
1819, August 1819, April 1821 (9 Tage), Marz 1822 (einige Tage), Herbst 1822, 
Sommer 1823, Marz 1824 (einige Wochen). 
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Bei diesen Besuchen trifft sie erneut mit ihrem ,,Bruder“ 
Clemens zusammen. Dies Wiedersehen gab der alten Freund- 
schaft neue Nahrung. So schreibt sie Brentano am 14. April 
1822: ,,Seitdem ich sie zum letzten Mal gesehen habe, sind sie 
mir viel verwandter geworden; ich weiss mich nicht anders aus- 
zudriicken, vielleicht verstehen sie mich.‘ Und fiinf Tage 
spiter: ,,Ihre Briefe sind mir jetzt viel mehr als sonst, und mir 
ist, als ob ich ihnen immer ruhiger und schwesterlicher ver- 
trauen kénnte. Was mir einst fremd und driickend in ihnen 
erschien, schwindet immer mehr, und ich glaube, ich bin iiber- 
haupt aufrichtiger und einfacher geworden, mir wird immer 
wohler in meinem Verhiltnis zu ihnen, es wird mir immer lieber 
und ihre Treue riihrt und freut mich mehr als friiher.“**7 

So harmlos diese Zeilen auch klingen mégen, ein Schreiben 
ihres Seelenfiihrers, das sich in ihrem Nachlass vorfand, geben 
der Diilmener Correspondenz weit bedeutungsvolleren Inhalt. 
Schroff und energisch erklart er ihr: ,,Sie bemerkt mir eine An- 
hanglichkeit an ihren B(rentano).—Weiss sie denn nicht mehr, 
wie hart ich dies einst ahndete? Wie wiederholt ich deshalb 
Verweise gab? ... Dagegen muss aus allen Kriften gewirkt 
werden, und ich méchte wohl Feuer auf Sie herabschleudern, 
dies verderbliche Adamskind aufzuzehren. So oft das rege wird, 
so muss mit schirfster Busse dies geahndet werden, damit 
nicht Verkehrtes aufsprosse. . . . Und wie sehr es mir missfalle, 
deute ich ihr damit an, dass ich keine Silbe mehr von Thr lese, 
kein Wort mehr héren will, wenn diese Schlange nicht ganz 
zertreten wird. Werde Sie dadurch betriibt, gut. Es geschehe 
zur Reue und Besserung. ... Noch einmal: Dieser Schlange 
werde das Haupt bald, recht bald zertreten. Stande Sie jetzt 
vor mir, da gib’s wahrlich ein derbes Kapitel.‘“** 

Wie ist dieses Schreiben zu verstehen? Eine rein geistige 
Freundschaft kann diesen Ton doch wohl schwerlich veranlasst 
haben. Sollte Brentano nochmals versucht haben, die junge 
Dichterin fiir sich zu gewinnen? Wohl hatte die religiése Um- 
kehr nach aussen hin den Verzicht auf Luise Hensel bewirkt; 
doch tritt aus jeder Ausserung freiwilliger Entsagung das Nicht- 


57 Binder, op. cit., 160. 
%* Hensel Nachlass, 10329-30; P. Wiisten am 28. April 1824 aus Diissel- 
dorf. Der Brief ist bisher unveréffentlicht geblieben. 
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verzichtenkénnen deutlich hervor.*® Oder sollte das Mitleid fiir 
den armen Pilger, der beld von Diilmen weg und wiederum auf 
die Wanderschaft muss, Luise Hensel hingerissen haben? So 
unglaublich dies auch klingt,*° es muss fast den Anschein er- 
wecken. Auch die warnenden Briefe, die die Dichterin um diese 
Zeit aus Berlin erhalt, wiirden dadurch einen tieferen Sinn er- 
halten.“ Eine gewisse Bekriftigung erfihrt diese Annahme 
ferner durch ein Schreiben ihrer Freundin Elise Haan, in wel- 
chem diese sagt: “‘Dagegen erzihlte sie viel von Brentano, der 
hat sie auch durchaus heiraten wollen, es hat sie sogar gereut, 
dass sie es nicht getan hatte, weil der arme Mann so ganz ohne 
Pflege gestorben wire.’ 

Verstindlich wiirde dann auch das Lied, das sie ein Jahr 
spiter (1825) ,,Dem gekrinkten Freunde“ singt: 


Wenn meine Hind’ erkalten, 
Zum reuigen Gebet 

Sich fromm noch einmal falten 
Und still das Herz mir steht: 


Auch dann sollst du nicht fragen, 
Was sterbend mich noch krinkt, 
Und was die letzten Klagen 
Aus meinem Busen dringt. 


Dass ich dein Herz verkannte, 
Von deiner Liebe mich 

In harter Strenge wandte, 

Das quilt noch sterbend mich. 


Und dann wirst du mir driiben 
Die Hand verséhnend weihn 
Und dann wird auch dein Lieben 
Verklart und selig sein.” 


8° Rupprich, op. cit., 59. 

40 Brentanos zweite Frau lebte nimlich noch, was eine Ehe fiir beide un- 
méglich machte. Auguste Bussmann starb erst 1832 und zwar durch Selbstmord. 
Vergl. Lujo Brentano, op. cit., 171 f. 

“" Cardauns, Aus Luise Hensels Jugendszeit, 39, 40, 43. 

“ Binder Nachlass, 1045.—Dr. Virnich (Bonn) sammelte fiir den Bio- 
graphen Binder Material nach dem Tode Luise Hensels.—Frau Haan (Koeln) 
war eine liebe Freundin der Dichterin; in einem Testament vermachte letztere 
dieser ein Bild, einen Muttergotteskopf, der sowohl tiber ihrem eignen Bett als 
dem der K. Emmerich gehangen hatte. Vergl. Hochland, xm, 424. 

“ Cardauns, Lieder, 283; es trug die Uberschrift “An C. 1825.” 
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Wird uns der Sinn des Gedichtes sowie des erwihnten Brie- 
fes auch wohl nie voll erschlossen werden, sicher ist, dass die 
Bande der Freundschaft, die sie in Berlin vereint, in Diilmen 
trotz aller Zwischenfille“ noch fester gekniipft wurden. Zum 
Abschied schickt Brentano ihr am 28. April 1824 das Sterbekis- 
sen der Diilmener Nonne. ,,Hier mein liebes Linum!® Das 
Sterbekissen der E....schlaf und stirb drauf, und bete fiir 
mich auch viel drauf und denke meiner drauf, ich habe gewiss 
viel an Dich drauf gedacht, ich habe sonst immer drauf ge- 
schlafen und es hat Dich nie jemand so lieb gehabt als ich.‘*“ 

Nun aber trennen sich ihre Lebenswege fiir immer. Wohl 
fiihrt das Schicksal sie in spiteren Jahren noch einige Male zu- 
sammen, aber diese Wiedersehensstunden waren stets kurz 
bemessen und wurden immer seltener. Nur das geschriebene 
Wort verbindet die verwandten Seelen weiter das ganze Leben 
lang.*7 Das Schicksal, das sie zusammengefiihrt und wieder 
getrennt, halt sie auch weiterhin seelisch verbunden. Beider 


“ Vergl. Hochland, xm, 579; Cardauns, Aus Luise Hensels Jugendseit, 44’ 
Rupprich, op. cit., 171 f. 

** L. Hensel war in Linum (1798) geboren. 

Hochland, x11, 598. 

‘7 Leider ist der spiitere Briefwechsel zwischen Clemens Brentano und Luise 
Hensel verloren gegangen. Die Briefe Luise Hensels an Brentano aus den 
Jahren 1819-1842, soweit dieselben sich in Christian Brentanos Hinden be- 
fanden, erhalt die Dichterin, wenn auch unter Schwierigkeiten, von dessen 
Frau Emilie zuriick (H.N. 4981-82; 4985). Allerdings muss sie dieser als 
Entgelt Brentanos Briefe an sie aus den gleichen Jahren zum teilweisen Abdruck 
zur Verfiigung stellen (H.N. 4994; 4997). Die Originale aber gehen wiederum 
an sie zuriick (H.N. 5040-41). Diesen Briefwechsel von und an Brentano iiber- 
gab Luise Hensel 1870 dem Jesuiten Diel fiir seine Brentano—Biographie 
(H.N. 5294-95) mit der Weisung, denselben nach Benutzung zu verbrennen. 
Dass dies grésstenteils geschah, sagen uns verschiedene seiner Briefe, so vom 3. 
August 1871 (H.N. 5303) und vom 5. September 1871 (H.N. 5313). Im letzten 
schreibt er: “ Vielleicht kann ich Ihnen schon im nichsten Briefe die Mitteilung 
machen, dass alles in den Flammen aufgegangen ist.’”” Doch ganz soweit scheint 
Diel nicht gekommen zu sein. Denn Kreiten, der nach Diels Tode das Werk 
vollenden musste, fragt am 11. September 1876 an, ob auch er die Briefe Bren- 
tanos weiter benutzen diirfe; nach Beendigung der Biographie werde er dieselben 
der Dichterin zuriickerstatten. (H.N. 7023) Méglicherweise ist és dieser Rest, 
den Cardauns (Hochland, xin, 398; 576; Frankfurter seitgem. Broschueren, XXXV, 
77) im Nachlass noch vorgefunden hat. Heute enthalt derselbe nur noch einen 
Brief Brentanos. Soweit der Briefwechsel Brentanos an Luise Hensel aus den 
Jahren 1819-1842 noch erhalten, ist er, wenn auch stark beschnitten, veréffent- 
licht in Gesammelte Schriften unter der Ueberschrift ,,An eine jiingere Freundin.“ 
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Lebensweg war und blieb ein Dornenweg, an dem die Blumen 
der Poesie nur noch spirlich sprossen. 

So ist jene Septemberstunde des Jahres 1816, die die zwei 
Romantiker zusammenfiihrte, beiden Dichtern zur Klippe ge- 
worden, an der ihr Lebensschifflein zerschellte. Wohl hat sie 
beide zum Héhepunkt dichterischen Schaffens gefiihrt, dann 
aber ihre Leier mehr oder weniger zum Verstummen gebracht. 
Gegenseitig haben sie sich auf einen Lebenspfad gedringt, der 
den Musen nicht hold war, auf dem beider Dichterseele einem 
langsamen Siechtum erlag. 

Fir Brentano hatte die Leidenschaft zu Luise Hensel einen 
seelischen Zusammenbruch zur Folge, der jahrelang andauerte. 
Gelitten aber hat er unter dem Henselerlebnis bis zu seinem 
Ende, und er blieb dabei, dass Luise ihm damals das Herz 
gebrochen. Luise Hensel aber wurde durch Clemens Brentano 
zu einem Entschluss gedringt, der ihr nur Not und Qual ge- 
bracht. 

Wohl haben beide versucht, in der Mystik Erlésung zu fin- 
den. Die dichterische Erlebniskraft aber hat beiden dorthin die 
Gefolgschaft versagt. Bei Brentano steigert sich immer mehr die 
Unrast und innere Zerissenheit seiner Seele, die nur scheinbar 
in Witz und Ironie zu ausgleichender Einheit gelangt,** und 
Luise Hensel verfallt immer mehr einer krankhaften Melan- 
cholie, die nur in heroischer Resignation einen gewissen Aus- 
gleich findet. 

Wie anders wire wohl beider Leben verlaufen, kénnte der 
Septemberabend 1816 in Staegemanns Haus aus ihrem Leben 
gestrichen werden! 

So aber ist jene Abendstunde beiden zur Schicksalsstunde 
geworden. Mit Recht sagt Rupprich:*® ,,Selten tritt das Ir- 
rationale, Schicksalhafte im Ineinandergreifen zweier Menschen- 
leben schirfer und unmittelbarer hervor als im Verhiltnis Cle- 
mens Brentanos zu Luise Hensel.“ 

FRANK SPIECKER 
Northwestern University. 
“8 Rupprich, op. cit., 17. 
4 Tbid.. 61 








JON pORLAKSSON—ICELANDIC TRANSLATOR 
OF POPE AND MILTON 


II 
THE POET 


Like many of his brother-poets in Iceland and elsewhere, 
Porlaksson gave distinct promise at an early age. No definite 
date can, however, be set for the beginning of his poetic efforts. 
The earliest preserved is a stanza which he is said to have written 
at the age of twelve.' Although of no great merit, it already 
shows the biting irony which is a pronounced characteristic of 
many of his later poems, especially of his epigrams. While at- 
tending the Cathedral School of Skalholt he may have written 
some verse, as the rector refers to him at graduation as “‘poeta 
non ineptus.”’ As Jén Sigurdsson points out,? this may possibly 
refer to compositions in Latin, of which Porlaksson undoubtedly 
wrote some, the writing of poetry in that language being one of 
the subjects of instruction. During the first years after leaving 
school, until he became a clergyman in 1768, he does not seem 
to have undertaken the writing of poetry on a large scale, judg- 
ing by extant productions from that period. These consist in a 
small number of epigrams on various subjects, revealing the 
author’s facility of expression, mastery of poetic form, and rich 
humor. Special mention may be made of a composition which he 
wrote about his master’s favorite horse.’ Only eight lines in 
length, it is written in the old dréttkuedur hdéttur (court measure), 
a highly complicated verse form,‘ showing that the writer has a 
fine command of his native tongue and that he is already using 
the older Icelandic verse-forms which he was later to employ 
with such rare success. No translation is recorded from these 
years. Evidently the poet is merely experimenting and has not 
yet found himself. Years were to pass before he interested him- 
self in any serious undertaking in the literary field. 


1 j6dab6k, m1, 411. 2 Tbid., 1, xxv (foot-note) 

3 Tbid., m, 431. 

* See Jénsson, Finnur, Siutt tslensk bragfrzdi, Kaupmannahéfn, 1892. Cf. 
Craigie, W. A., “The poetry of the skalds,” The Scottish Review, London, 1896; 
Gordon, E. W., Introduction to Old Norse, New York, 1927; Phillpotts, B., Edda 
and Saga, New York, 1931. 
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The next four years (1768-72) tell very much the same story. 
They are marked by few productions, none of them extensive, 
the most important being the verses concerning his love affair 
with Jérunn, referred to in the first part of this article, and pos- 
sibly the translation of a famous funeral hymn by Prudentius. 
This hymn had been rendered into Icelandic serveral times be- 
fore. As explained in an introductory note, Porlaksson set out to 
improve the work of his predecessors, attempting to reproduce 
very closely the thought and the style of the original. A compar- 
ison shows that he has succeeded, especially in retaining the 
rhythmical fluency. His translation runs smoothly, and is writ- 
ten in pure, unaffected language.’ One can easily detect that a 
translator of ability is here at work, a poet of promise. He is, 
however, still trying his hand. His interest in embarking upon 
larger literary undertakings had not as yet been aroused. His 
attitude toward life, as seen in his early productions, reveals 
and explains this. To quote his able biographer: “‘In disposition, 
he appears, at this time, to have been light-hearted and merry, 
taking little thought for the future, embracing every momentary 
pleasure, not seldom gay and frivolous of speech, yet always 
good-natured and sensitive.’ 

These years were, moreover, full of new and exciting ex- 
periences, not of the most wholesome kind nor favorable to the 
undertaking of ambitious literary labors. The poet had not a 
permanent home. His newly-started career as a clergyman had 
been broken up by his unfortunate love affair, which must have 
caused him much worry as well. The problem of finding suitable 
employment may also have added to his troubles. Finally, the 
literary interest and taste of the general public was not of the 
kind that encourages a poet to new and greater ventures. 

Fortunately for Porlaksson and no less for Icelandic liter- 
ature, he was soon to be encouraged to try his hand at more im- 
portant literary production. As already related, he became, in 
1773, connected with the new printing press at Hrappsey. This 
brought him into close contact with its principal founder, Olafur 
Olavius, a man of literary bent and endowed with vision. He 
made Porldksson interested in the poetry of Christian B. Tullin 
(1728-1765), who, although a Norwegian, was the most noted 


5 [j6dab6k, 1, 105-107. 


6 Ibid., 11, xxv—xxvi. 
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lyric poet of the age in Denmark as well as in his native coun- 
try.’ 

At the suggestion of Olavius, as far as can be ascertained, 
Porlaksson now undertook the translation of several of Tullin’s 
poems into Icelandic, the most important being the celebrated 
““Maidagen.” These, together with minor translations from the 
Danish and a few original poems of the translator’s, were pub- 
lished by the Hrappsey press in 1774. Apparently, the book was 
well received as an enlarged edition, including Tullin’s famed 
poem on the development of sea-faring, appeared in 1783.* The 
translations constitute by far the more important part of the 
poet’s writings during this fifteen-year period (1773-88). His 
original compositions consist in a few occasional poems, hymns, 
and epigrams, most of which are of small merit. Three deserve, 
however, special mention: “Tullins minning’” (In Tullin’s 
Memory), “‘Titlings minning” (In Memory of a Sparrow), and 
“Grafskrift” (An Epitaph), all of which will be considered be- 
low. 

The great literary period of Porlaksson’s career begins, as 
mentioned above, with his arrival at Begisa in the late fall of 
1788. The following year he commenced the translation of The 
Essay on Man, completing it in 1796. Simultaneously he was 
working on the translation of Paradise Lost, which he began as 


7 About him, see Jeger, H. Illustreret Norsk Literaturhistorie, 1, Kristiania, 
1896; Hansen, P., Jilustreret Dansk Literatur Historie, 1, Kjgbenhavn, 1902; 
Elster, K., Illstreret Norsk Litteratur Historie, 1, Kristiania, 1923; and Francis 
Bull og Fredrik Paasche, Norsk Litteratur Historie, 1, Oslo, 1928.—A complete 
edition of Tullin’s works, including his popular poems “‘ Maidagen” (The May 
Day) and “Sjéfartens Oprindelse og Virkninger’’ (The Origin and Effects of 
Navigation), had appeared the very year Olavius returned from Denmark with 
his printing press. As he was interested in literature, he doubtless shared to 
some extent the prevalent enthusiasm for Tullin, possibly having purchased a 
copy of the poet’s works, thus being, as Jén Sigurdsson observes (Ljédabdk, 
II, p. xxvi), one of the first to convey Tullin’s poems to Iceland. Probably Tul- 
lin’s poetry was before that known to some Icelanders, who had studied in 
Copenhagen, for instance to Eggert Olafsson. Cf. Gislason, V. p., Eggert Olafsson 
(Reykjavik, 1926), p. 190 and H. Hermannsson, Eggert Olafsson, Islandica, 
xvi (1925), p. 37.—For the history of the press, see Jon Helgason, Hrappsey- 
jarprentsmidja 1773-1794, Kaupmannahéfn, 1928. 

§ The full title of the volume is: Nockur Ljédmzli, sem pad heidurlega og 
velgdfada skald Jén porlaksson kvedid hefir. (Several poems which the honorable 
and gifted poet J6én Porldksson has written.) This, at least, reveals the publish- 
er’s estimate of the poet, and, perhaps, in some degree, public opinion of him. 
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early as 1791 and which occupied him until 1805. Nor did he 
cease there, as might have been expected of one having reached 
the age of sixty and so broken in health that already in 1803 he 
had to have an assistant. Conscious of his powers as a translator, 
and probably spurred on by his success, he was not satisfied 
with his literary achievements, impressive as they were. Upon 
completing Paradise Lost, he turned his attention for some time 
to the translatiou of the first book of Hertz’s!® epic Det befriede 
Israel (Israel Emancipated), a poem of eighteen books, and as 
the title suggests, Biblical in substance. Whether Porladksson 
undertook this translation of his own choice or at the suggestion 
of some friend, as he did his other major translations, we do not 
know. In 1805, having received a copy of Klopstock’s Messias, 
Porlaksson ceased translating Hertz’s poem, possibly because 
Klopstock, besides being by far the greater poet, was much more 
Miltonic and therefore probably more to our writer’s taste, as 
he was fresh from the translation of Paradise Lost. Thereafter 
he devoted most of his time and energy to the Messias, com- 
pleting it shortly before his death (1819). Like the translation 
of the Paradise Lost, that of the Messias waited a long time for 
publication; it was first published in Copenhagen, 1834-38. 

As these translations, owing to their extensiveness, probably 
did not circulate in manuscript in any large numbers, the delay 
in the publications of such important contributions to Icelandic 
literature is greatly to be regretted; the general public was thus 
for years deprived of works certain to ennoble the reader and 
open to him new worlds. That the aged poet did not enjoy the 
satisfaction of seeing the fruits of his long labors appear in print 
for the public benefit is another of the ironies of Porlaksson’s 
life. From his own utterances it is plain that he deeply cherished 
the hope of seeing his translations published. This is clearly 
stated in a letter which he wrote to the Icelandic Literary 


* The Essay was first published at Leirérgardar in 1798, and again in the 
complete edition of Porliksson’s works, Copenhagen, 1842. Of the Paradise 
Lost, the first three books only were published in vol. x111—xv of the publications 
of The Icelandic Literature Society (Hid fslenzka Lerdémslistafélag) in 1793- 
1795, when unfortunately the society had to suspend its publications. The com- 
plete translation was first printed in 1828. 

10 J. M. Hertz (1766-1825), a poet and theologian. See Bricka, Dansk 
biograd. Lexikon, xv, 418-425. 
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Society (Hid islenzka B6kmentafélag) in July 1818." The delay 
in the publication of the translations was not, however, due to 
any lack of interest or neglect on the part of the Society. That it 
appreciated the poet and his works is evident from the fact that 
it sent him unrequested, purely as a mark of respect, its publica- 
tions as long as he lived. Lack of finances, the Society being in 
its infancy, alone caused the delay.” 

One would expect that these voluminous translations, to- 
gether with official duties and the earning of a livelihood, should 
have taken up all of the poet’s time, but such was far from being 
the case. His energy and productivity were nothing short of 
astounding. During this period at Begis4 he also translated a 
large number of smaller pieces, including many hymns from the 
Danish and German. Some of the minor secular translations ap- 
peared in the various volumes published by Magnius Stephensen 
(about him below).'* Moreover, Porléksson also wrote the 
greater number of his original poems, iricluding nearly all the 
most important ones, after settling down at Begisd. Of these 
only a few were printed at the time, in the publications men- 
tioned above. Certainly Porléksson’s extensive literary activity 
is as remarkable as it is rare; and it becomes still more remark- 
able in the light of his adverse circumstances. 

Almost a quarter of a century passed, however, before a col- 
lection of Porlaksson’s poems saw the light of day. It was pub- 
lished in two volumes in Copenhagen, and included practically 
all his original work and translations, except the Paradise Lost 
and Messias, which, as we have seen above, had been published 
separately a few years before.“* This edition, the work of an 
excellent scholar, Jén Sigurdsson," is admirable in every re- 
spect; it includes a good biographical sketch and notes. That 
Porlaksson’s original poems shared the fate of his translations 


1 [j6dab6k, 11, xxxvii. : 

12 For the history of the Society see: Hid islenska Békmentafélag 1816-1916 
Reykjavik, 1916. Also H. Hermannsson, “The Periodical Literature of Iceland 
Down to the Year 1874,” Islandica x1, 1918. 

13 Cf. J6n Porléksson, Paradtsar Missir (Kaupmannahéfn, 1828), pp. 6-7. 

4 Pslenzk ljodabék Jéns Porlékssonar prests ad Bzgisd, 1-11, Kaupmanna- 
héfn, 1842-43. 

46 About him see: Jén Sigurdsson the Icelandic Patriot, Reykjavik, 1887; 
Jén Sigurdsson, Um zfi hans og starf. Aldarminning Sk{irnis, Reykjavik, 1911; 
P4ll Eggert Olason, Jén Sigurdsson, t-1m1, Reykjavik, 1929-33. 
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in having to wait so long for publication, is, indeed, as the editor 
points out, to be deplored; changed literary taste would natu- 
rally lead to depreciation of some of them. Nevertheless, as 
Sigurdsson justly maintains, they possess many qualities of last- 
ing value. An evidence thereof is the fact that there appeared in 
1919, on the centenary of the poet’s death, a memorial edition, 
containing selections from his original poems and passages from 
the major translations, with appropriate introductions.” This 
volume was edited by Dr. Jén Porkelsson, an eminent specialist 
in Icelandic history and literature. He retains Sigurdsson’s 
biographical sketch of the poet, adding valuable notes and an 
appendix on Porlaksson as a writer, which is, however, more 
historical than critical. In 1919 Dr. pPorkelsson also edited 
Rimur af Hensna-péri," of which Porléksson was the co- 
author with Sveinn Sélvason (d. 1782), a person distinguished 
in his day and a good poet according to the standards of the 
time. The Rimur had never before appeared in print. Like many 
of the productions of their kind, they are not of great value as 
poetry. They show, however, Porléksson’s versatility, his facil- 
ity of expression, and his familiarity with the language of the 
Eddic and the scaldic poems. His part of the Rémur, like many 
other productions of his Porlaksson wrote at the request of a 
friend. Upon completing the work, he vowed never again to 
write that kind of poetry and remained true to his word. All the 
evidence indicates that he composed the Rimur during the first 
years at Begisd (1788-90).'® The edition is prefaced by a sketch 
of the poet’s life, largely a reproduction of Sigurdsson’s introduc- 
tion to the collected poems. 

These editions of 1919 are a good proof of the regard in 
which his countrymen still hold Porlaéksson as well as of their 
interest in him. As a poet he is by no means dead. 

A glance at Porliksson’s original poetry shows that he did 
not write any poems of considerable length. His poems, al- 
though numerous, very seldom exceed fifteen stanzas, the maxi- 


18 Jén borlaksson. Dénarminning. Reykjavik, 1919. 

17 Rimur af Hensna-béri. Kvednar af Sveini légmanni Sélvasyni og Jéni 
presti Porldkssyni 4 Begisé, Reykjavik, 1919.—An illuminating discussion of 
the rimur, a form of ballad-poetry, is to be found in W. A. Craigie’s introduction 
to his edition of Skoilands Rimur (Oxford, 1908), pp. 1-16. 

18 Rimur af Hensna-péri, p. 4. 
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mum length of which is eleven lines. The Rimur af Hensna- 
péri constitutes the only exception. In this respect he re- 
sembled his contemporary poets in Iceland. On the other hand, 
his verse forms show considerable variety and he deals with 
many subjects, surprisingly varied when one takes into account 
the limited interest of his environment. Not a few hymns came 
from his pen. He wrote a great number of commemorative poems 
ever popular in Iceland. Of other occasional pieces he produced 
several. A few poems of a serious nature on varied subjects, a 
number of humorous poems, and a host of epigrams on the most 
diverse themes complete the list of his original compositions. 

As a writer of hymns Porlaksson ranked among the fore- 
most of his contemporaries. His hymns, although bearing the 
ear-marks of the taste and theology of the time, are generally 
happily phrased, with glimpses of true poetry, and reveal genu- 
ine religious feeling. The best known of these and certainly 
among the first in poetical quality is “Sumarkvedja” (Farewell 
to Summer),'* a sweet poem, essentially lyric in tone. Professor 
Watson Kirkconnell’s partial rendering of it into English gives 
a good idea of the mood and melody of the original. 


See, the summer now is past; 
Death devours 
Radiant flowers 

And their gentle hosts at last. 


Luck on hastening feet departs, 
All her golden 
Gifts withholden; 

Grief and tears assail our hearts. 


Withered earth shows pale decay 
Traced in shadows 
O’er our meadows; 

Flesh and grass both waste away. 


Let us welcome winter too! 
Bitter-sweet 
Cold and heat, 

Mingle all our life-time through. 


Summertime, we sing with pain 
This thy going, 


18 L568ab6k, 11, pp. 115-117. 
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Glad with knowing 
Thou wilt come next year again.*° 


Here sounds no cry of dfspair; these lines are instinct with the 
optimism of firm faith and the spirit of true manliness. 

Especially beautiful, in simple but eloquent language, rising 
to heights of grandeur, is the “ISrunar og benars4lmur” (Hymn 
of Repentance and Prayer),”" which the poet calls “an annal”’ of 
his sixty-first year. Unaffectedly, yet most impressively, it por- 
trays a soul struggling in mental agonies. Dr. Gudmundur 
Finnbogason, noted for his critical ability and good taste, says 
of this hymn: “Hardly any soul has conversed with its God in 
a more artistic form of verse, nor in a more childlike, sincere 
language. The poet’s spirit, dwelling where the atmosphere of 
the Icelandic was purest, lives in that hymn.’ Porlaksson’s 
‘“‘Nyarsvers” (New Year’s Hymn)” is sonorous and poetic. And 
to this day the Icelandic people sing his hymns. In the latest 
(1928) edition of the Icelandic hymnary, originally published in 
1886, are two hymns translated by Porlaéksson and three orig- 
inal ones of his, including, as should be, the “Sumarkvedja”’; 
this will not easily become antiquated, for here a universal sub- 
ject is expressed in a truly poetic form. 

Strange as it may seem, Porléksson’s ability as a writer of 
hymns, at least indirectly, brought him into a sharp-conflict 
with the influential Magnis Stephensen, resulting in one of the 
most notorious quarrels known in the literary history of Ice- 
land.™* In accordance with his rationalistic tendency of thought 
and his eagerness to reform literary taste, Stephensen had under- 
taken the publication of a new hymnal. Porlaksson who had, at 
the suggestion of his devoted friend Governor Stephan Porarins- 
son, translated several hymns from the Danish, now contributed 
these, along with some of his own, to the new hymn-book, at the 
request of Stephensen.* To suit his religious and literary taste, 


2° Quoted with permission from Kirkconnell, W. The North American Book 
of Icelandic Verse (New York and Montreal, 1930), pp. 118-119. 

21 1 j6dab6k, 11, 91-94. 22 Skirnir, xcimt, 244-245. 

23 7 j6dab6k, 11, 114. 

* About it see: Ljédabék, 11, xxxiii-xxxiv; Rimur af Hensna-Déri, pp. 
16-18. For Stephensen’s theology see: Gislason, V. p., [slensk Endurreisn, 
pp. 232-276. 

25 This is clear from an extant letter, written January 14, 1796, by Governor 
pérarinsson to Bishop Hannes Finnsson, which, in part, reads as follows: “Our 
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the latter, who also tried his hand at writing poetry, did not 
hesitate to change the hymns, and not always for the better, 
without consulting the author or translator. Porldéksson refused 
to submit to such treatment and his reaction found expression 
in a number of bitter satires, not all of the most refined type, 
his darts, tipped with venom, seldom missing their target. These 
invectives did not become less severe when Stephensen hired 
another poet, his superior in the art, to answer Porldksson in 
the same fashion. The latter relented only when Stephensen 
threatened him with a lawsuit and loss of his clerical office: 
then Porldksson wrote an apology and a retraction. It was, how- 
ever, a case of might being right. Neither, to be sure, was blame- 
less, and as so often is the case, neither gained anything from 
the quarrel. One can, nevertheless, readily sympathize with 
porladksson. Fortunately, the two later became reconciled. 

As a writer of commemorative poems, Porl4ksson was un- 
doubtedly among the foremost of his contemporaries. Neverthe- 
less, these productions of his are very often highly conventional, 
merely enumerating the virtues or in some cases rehearsing the 
life story of the person concerned, entirely lacking individuality, 
originality, and depth of feeling; hence having no lasting value. 
The explanation is near at hand; many of these poems were writ- 
ten without inspiration, upon request, to meet the wishes of 
friends, or relatives; the urge of expression was absent. One 
merit is, however, common to all these productions. They are 
fluently written, in pure, straightforward language. Nor are they 
all devoid of literary value. When the poet is truly interested, 
writing from an inner need, unsolicited, even these commemora- 
tive poems are characterized by genuine feeling and sometimes 
by poetic flight as well. porl4ksson’s poem in memory of his 





Icelandic Milton and Tullin, the Reverend J6n Porldksson at Begis4, has re- 
cently translated for me several hymns from the new hymnary now appearing 
in Copenhagen, which I herewith, at the suggestion of our excellent Governor 
Stephensen, send him, and consider them worthy of being included in our new 
hymnal. It would at any rate grieve me if they had to give place to other older, 
much poorer in quality and marrowless.” Eimreidin, xxv1, 105-107. About 
porlaksson’s share in the new Icelandic hymnal planned by his friend and bene- 
factor Bishop Arni Pérarinsson, see: Biskupasdgur, 1 (Ségurit, 1) (Reykjavik, 
1911-1915), p. 230. 

*%* Rimur af Hensna-Poéri, p. 17. 
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friend and former master, Bjarni PAlsson, the first Surgeon- 
General of Iceland, is worthy of the translator of Paradise Lost. 
Written in the old fornyrdislag, which the writer later used 
masterfully as the vehicle for translating Milton and Klopstock, 
it is a dignified poem, a fitting monument for an excellent man 
and a noble patriot. The poet personifies Health as a woman and 
pictures her deep grief at the loss of one of the bravest and best 
of her warriors. The description is graphic: 
Synist mer Gr brjésti 


sem bl65 renni. 
“Blood seems to flow forth from her bosom,” 


Sidan situr hfin 
med sdrsauka, 
litverp og lotin, 
vid leidi Bjarna; 
og er sem voni 
a5 upp af honum 
muni Ifknar-gras 
loksins spretta.?” 


Since she sits, in deep pain, pale and with head bowed, by Bjarni’s tomb, 
as if hoping that from his ashes a healing herb will bloom at last. 


The undercurrent of the poem is one of deep feeling and true 
appreciation of PAlsson as a man and a public servant. 

The memorial poem on Tullin, the Norwegian poet, is worthy 
of mention.** It is melodious and eloquent. The poet’s heart is 
in his subject. At the same time the literary critic of to-day may 
find Porliksson far too generous in his praise; but looking at the 
matter from the latter’s point of view, one finds his attitude 
easily explained; he had translated into Icelandic Tullin’s most 
famous poems and doubtless greatly admired his Norwegian 
contemporary, of which the memorial poem itself is ample 
testimony. 

Some others of the obituary pieces, in particular those writ- 
ten in memory of close personal friends and relatives, breathe 
the same spirit. The following lines from a poem written at the 
untimely death of a promising daughter of a devoted friend and 
benefactor of the poet’s are beautiful and ever true: 

Hverr m4 herma, 
nema himin einn, 
7 1j68ab6k, u1, “ Bjarni Palsson, landleknir,” pp. 152-156. 
*8 Ibid., 1, “Tullins Minning,” pp. 349-351. 
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télu tegundir 
og tign vona, 
sem lifSu’ og létust 
med Ifki pvi, 
sem hér sefur 
und sorgar-blaju.?* 


“Who but heaven can enumerate the many and high hopes which died with 
her who here sleeps under a veil of sorrow.” 


Few other occasional pieces of Porlaksson’s are of great liter- 
ary value. His nuptial songs, although fluent and at times clever, 
savour too much of the peculiar taste of the age and therefore 
have not survived. Much more significant is his poem of thanks 
addressed to a certain Dane, the anonymous donor of prizes, 
chiefly to encourage the development of means of transportation 
and farming in northern Iceland. This generogsity on the part 
of a foreigner inspired the poet to write a tribute vibrating with 
feeling of deep gratitude and appreciation.*° Iceland, personified, 
speaks for herself. Having described her poverty and miserable 
plight, not forgetting to praise her loyal sons and other bene- 
factors, she bestows on the others this wish: 

Hinna séu heiti 

4 haf ritud, 

og 4 isfeld minn 

er ornar s6l; 

peir er tétur min 
ténnum slfta, 

og sjiga merg minn 
pétt mégur sé. 


“Be the names of the others written on the sea, or upon my mantle of snow 
under the melting sun—the names of those who, with their teeth, tear my rags, 
and suck the very marrow from my bones, emaciated as I am.”’ 


Bitter words, the reader may think, but forceful, poetic—and 
patriotic. 

Porlaksson’s poem of thanks to The British and Foreign 
Bible Society,* although of some literary merit and beauty, 
is not, as Henderson maintains, by any means the poet’s most 
beautiful poem.* Neither in substance nor in language does it 
equal the ones selected for special discussion above. 


2° Tbid., 11, ‘‘ Ragnheidur Stephansdéttir,” pp. 237-242. 

80 1 j6dab6k, “ Pakkarévarp,” pp. 356-361. 

3 [bid., “* pakkarlj63,” pp. 361-364. 

* Henderson, E. Jceland (Edinburg, 1818) 1, 100. In an appendix he prints 
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Porliksson wrote few poems of a general nature, serious in 
character. Unquestionably, the more important are several writ- 
ten in the interest of the Enlightenment tendency, bitterly at- 
tacking its opponents. Clever and to the point, they reveal the 
poet as a moralist of no mean power, but, above all, as a satirist 
whose arrows seldom miss their mark. The poet’s treatment of 
the snail in “Bardaginn vid ljésid” (The Battle against the 
Light)® is interesting and shows well the writer’s method of at- 
tack. Jupiter, having created the world out of chaos, is first 
described, the light finding particular favor in his eyes. Then ona 
bright summer day, with the sun shining in all its glory, a snail, 
owing its very existence to the sunshine, mockingly looks 
askance at the sun, and whines: ‘‘You are useless!’’ Whereupon, 
declaring war against “the queen of the heavens,’’ small as he is, 
he raises himself so that his shadow may cover the greatest 
space, and exclaims: “See, I am victorious!’’ This malice arouses 
Jupiter’s ire, and at his command, the severest of winters takes 
the place of the summer; the snail, now at death’s door, repents. 
The earth, however, takes pity on him, and he manages to exist 
until another summer refreshes him with its warm sun, when he 
groans at once: “‘You may yet fear me!” 

The poem is, of course, far more effective in the writer’s own 
pointed phrasing; this meagre paraphrase gives, however, an 
idea of his cleverness as a satirist. The same biting irony ap- 
pears elsewhere in his controversial poems and in many of his 
dities. 

Another side of the poet, and a more pleasant one, is revealed 
in ‘“‘Titlingsminning”’ (In Memory of a Sparrow),* written upon 
the death of a small bird, whose errand to Iceland, we are told, 
was “‘to please others and then to die.” The tone of the poem 
makes it clear that the writer sincerely mourns the death of his 
little winged friend in words like these: 

O, geti’ eg lifgad aftur pig! 
6, hvad pad mundi gledja mig! 
“*Oh, could I call you back to life, how I should rejoice ” 





a Latin and an English translation of the poem. According to Erslew’s For- 
fatter-Lexicon (111, 362-363) it was also printed in the Accounts of the Proceedings 
of the Bible Society (London, 1816), pp. 55-58 and in some publication in Cal- 
cutta as well. 


3 [j6dab6k, 1, 557-558. 4 [j6dab6k, 1, 366-368. 
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Yet, he cannot refrain from irony: 


pvi mundi daudinn pannig leida 

big héSan burt fra vorri sjén? 

honum var ner med dllu’ ad eySa 

illfuglum peim, sem gjéra tj6n; 

yndi var meira’ a3 einum pér 

enn Sllum hréfnum, sem jérdin ber. 

“Why should death thus remove you from our sight? Better if it had 

completely destroyed those evil birds which cause disaster; there was more de- 
light in you alone than in all the ravens in the world.” 


Perhaps the poet is here speaking symbolically, directing 
his words to certain kinds of human creatures who had crossed 
his path. Be that as it may. On the other hand, one may say 
that Porliksson, in the selecton and general treatment of his 
theme, here writes in the spirit of Romanticism, a fundamental 
characteristic of which was deep sympathy with animals no less 
than human beings. In this connection it may be recalled that 
the poems of Tullin, which Porl4ksson had translated into Ice- 
landic were written directly under the influence of the precursors 
of the Romantic movement in England, Young and Thomson. 
Porlaksson’s love of animals finds expression in several other 
poems of his. Like many an Icelandic poet, past and present, he 
was very fond of horses, about which he wrote many verses; a 
very natural thing, indeed, in a country where the horse has 
played as important a part as it has in Iceland, and still does. 

Especially interesting among Porlaksson’s more serious ef- 
forts are his autobiographical poems as they throw considerable 
light upon his character and outlook on life. They are free from 
exaggerations and self-praise, but because of their sincerity and 
straightforwardness they impress the reader and awaken his 
sympathy with the poet; his irony is also an effective element in 
these poems. Prominent among them is “Grafskrift” (An Epi- 
taph)* referred to before, which Poestion characterizes as “in 
ihrer Einfachheit recht ergreifende,’’™ in my judgement a sound 
estimate. His happy translation, reproducing the spirit as well 
as the verse form of the original, is worth inserting: 


In diesem Grabe ruht 
Der Spielball des Geschicks: 


36 1 {6dab6k, 11. 536-537. 
% Poestion, J. C., Islandische Dichter Der Neuseit (Leipzig, 1897), p. 272. 
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Doch war mehr schlimm als gut e 
Die Laune ihm des Gliicks. 

Die Ruh’, die er gewollt, 

Thm nie beschieden ward, 

Und Ruh’ er finden sollt’ 

Allein auf diese Art. 


Es ist Jén Porldksson, 

Der dieses Grab bewohnt, 
Und hofft des Lebens Frohn 
Ihm Jenseits bald belohnt. 
Bedenke, Merich, du bist, 
Was er hier ecinstens war; 
Du wirst, was er jetzt ist; 
Dies scheinet dir wohl klar. 


Ein andres Leben bricht 

Fir ihn nun wieder an: 
Darum auch richte nicht, 
Was er bisher gethan. 

Preis’ nicht, was ist, zu sehr, 
Wart’ ab, was kommen wird; 
Du weisst nicht mehr als er, 
Was das Geschick erkiirt.”” 


In some of these autobiographical pieces there is a tone of 
bitterness. Nor was it but natural that the poet should be moved 
to complain over his adverse circumstances; the more prevalent 
note is, however, one of optimism and genuine manliness. Por- 
l4ksson was, moreover, endowed with a rare sense of values, an 
inimitable gift of humor, which doubtless often lightened for him 
the heavy burden of life. 

Of his longer humorous poems the one entitled ““Hamférin” 
(Witch-riding) is of special interest;** it was written when the 
poet had completed his translation of Paradise Lost. Ingenious 
and entertaining, it describes how a “blind man” bridled the 
poet horse-fashion, spurred him across sea and land through 
the heavens and the lower regions, even traversing eternity it- 
self; it depicts graphically the varied experiences of the journey, 
which left the poet with a lame leg.*® 

Porlaksson is, however, usually at his best asan epigrammist. 


87 Poestion, ibid., p. 272. 8% [76dab6k, 1, 511-514. 
3° Cf. Porl4ksson’s conversation with Henderson, quoted in part 1 of this 
study. 
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He was an expert improvisator, possessing along with his lively 
sense of humor a rare facility of expression. The epigram there- 
fore became for him a most happy vehicle for matters grave 
and gay, not infrequently for cutting retorts. Nor are his verses 
free from obscenity any more than Pope’s writings.‘° Many of 
porlaksson’s epigrams are, on the other hand, original, witty, 
readily quotable, and hit the mark admirably; hence they 
quickly found wings, and not a few still live on the lips of the 
Icelandic people. Moreover, in these epigrams one can clearly 
see the poet’s manysidedness. Unfortunately, these interesting 
verses of his cannot easily be rendered into another language. 

It may then safely be asserted that Porliksson’s original 
poetry is fairly rich in variety of themes and verse forms; 
naturally, the tones of his lyre do not always possess purity 
and beauty; nevertheless, not infrequently they are both beau- 
tiful and sonorous. The general characteristics of his original 
poems may be summarized in this fashion: They are marked by 
unusual facility of expression and often by deep feeling; they are 
rich in humor, which frequently becomes bitter satire; at times 
they rise to noble heights and are always pure and unaffected 
in language. And this is expecially noteworthy: When the poet 
uses the most exacting verse forms he often reaches his greatest 
heights. Indeed an eloquent testimony to the richness of his 
literary genius. 

Porlaksson’s poetry does not present any systematized 
philosophy of life. Nevertheless, it reveals, unmistakably, his 
character and attitude on many matters. There we see glimpses 
of his inner self. This has not always been duly appreciated. Too 
great emphasis has been laid on the external side of his char- 
acter. There has been too great a tendency to estimate him on 
the basis of mere tradition, which sometimes, to be sure, pre- 
serves fundamental truths overlooked by the historian, but into 
which exaggerations and inaccuracies readily find their way. 

Much has been made of Porlaksson’s world-mindedness. He 
freely admits, in some of his poems, his interest in the fair fx, 
and such was undeniably the case. I am, however, inclined to 
think that popular tradition has tended to exaggerate his amo- 
rous affairs. 

porlaksson is known to have been unyielding and vindictive, 


“© Cf. Stephen, Leslie, Alexander Pope (New York, 1880), p. 14. 
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capable of retaliating fiercely when the occasion arose, as his 
many controversial poems amply prove. Doubtless, however, ad- 
verse circumstances and lack of appreciation fed the flames of 
his bitterness. He was likewise needlessly obscene in some of his 
verses, as already indicated, which from our point of view was 
highly unbecoming a clergyman, but probably was not con- 
demned as severely in the poet’s day. 

There is, however, another side to the picture, often lost 
sight of. Along with these harsh and repellent character-traits 
Porlaksson possessed soft and pleasing ones. He could be con- 
ciliatory no less than vindictive.“ His hymns and obituary 
poems, although conventional, reveal him as a man of sincere 
and deep religious feeling. He sympathizes with the less fortu- 
nate in life. In one of his poems an old vagrant is kindly and 
understandingly described.” As already pointed out, this sym- 
pathy of his extended beyond the circle of human beings to the 
animals. He was very fond of children as seen in many places in 
his poetry. Several poems of his also emphasize his close attach- 
ment to his kinsfolk. His relation to the woman he loved but was 
not permitted to marry has been discussed elsewhere in this 
study, as has his attitude to his wife. Fortunate in possessing 
throughout life a number of friends, including not a few of the 
most distinguished men of the day, he was in turn most loyal, 
paying his friends numerous and generous tributes, showing that 
he fully appreciated their friendship and helpfulness. The turn- 
ing away of a former friend is to the poet ‘‘a strange occurrence,”’ 
and must therefore have been unusual; consequently it calls 
forth an expression of genuine regret. 

As far as we know, Porlaksson was not an active participant 
in civic and political affairs; his poems, some of which have been 
quoted before, show, however, that he was interested in his 
country’s welfare, at heart a true patriot, fully realizing its many 
needs and welcoming all reforms. His principal interest was, none 
the less, his poetry. His literary activity, doubtless, gave him his 
greatest delight. The Muse was ever his faithful companion 
and in her company he found solace from the adversities of life. 
In a significant poem written shortly before his death he touch- 


“| See especially his poem “Skop og alvara’”’ (Gay and grave), Ljédabék, 
1m, 590-594. 
Ibid “Um férukarl,” pp. 403-404. 
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ingly reviews their long association, regretting the unfounded 
charges brought against them, when the poet, which was not 
seldom the case, was unjustly blamed for malicious and indecent 
productions, by no means uncommon in his day. On the other 
hand, he rejoices in the fact that his literary labors have not 
been in vain, that his best works will live.“ Elsewhere he ob- 
serves that his miserable life at Begisé would have ended much 
sooner, had he not received strength and relief from a better 
source, undoubtedly referring to his literary interest.“ 

Porlaksson does not, however, have much to say about 
poetry generally; he devotes only a few short stanzas to that 
subject. He maintains that a poet is in need of both “head and 
heart,” and that when poets reach old age their gift of song de- 
serts them.“ That lyric poetry has its roots in the writer’s heart 
no less than in his brain will scarcely be disputed. In regard to 
the effect of old age on creative productivity, Porlaksson’s own 
case seems to disprove his statement. His last works show no 
decadence of spiritual powers. Elsewhere porlaksson comments 
on professional jealousy among poets. ‘his he considers both 
unfortunate and foolish, saying: “It is certainly more fitting for 
dogs to fight over a burnt bone.’ 

Porlaksson’s biographers agree that he was by nature light- 
hearted and optimistic. His earlier poems support that conten- 
tion. Naturally, as he had to face the saddest experiences in 
life: disappointed love, unhappy marriage, loss of children in 
their prime, poverty and lack of understanding, he became more 
serious and even melancholy, although he never seems to have 
lost heart, his firm faith and happy sense of humor never failing 
him. In some of his later poems, however, especially as sickness 
and old age became his lot, there is a tone of deep sadness and 
bitterness; this is particularily noticeable in a few poems written 
in the year before his death. In one of these he recalls his arrival 
at Begisd, alone and on foot; now he cannot even walk. Com- 
menting on the fruits of his labors he continues: ““The rewards of 
thirty years burden my shoulders: weariness, toil, grief, want, 
and painful lameness.’’*? Then follows the above-mentioned ref- 
erence to poetry as a refuge. The poet’s conscience, however, 


® 1 j6dab6k, 11, 533-535. “ Tbid., 1, “Kaldeggin,” 531-533. 
“ [bid., 11, pp. 528-529. “ [bid., 1, “Um skdldskap,” p. 610. 
 Ibid., 11, “Kaldeggin,” p. 532. 
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tells him that neither intemperance nor indolence has been the 
cause of his plight; he finds the explanation in his customary 
liberality.“* Then he goes on to remind us that fortune has not 
dealt with him any too kindly. He laments his present inability 
to work or walk, his greatest regret being that he can neither 
think nor write. The harvest of seventy-four years of life con- 
sists, he sadly observes, only in his poems. Did he not realize the 
value of his literary productions or were there other heights 
he had aspired to and not reached? The closing lines of the 
poem partly answer our question: “‘At the close of life, despite 
all my tribulations, I will, with glad heart, bless my sojourn 
. here.”’ This attitude is neither sickly nor unmanly. It is sugges- 
tive of a strong mind. Earlier in this study Porlaéksson’s belief 
in the permanence of his best works has been duly emphasized. 

Since completing the first part of this study, where a refer- 
ence was made to the visit by Rasmus Rask, the famed Danish 
philologist, to Porlaksson, I have learned of the existence of a 
letter from the former describing the poet and his condition, 
from which the following is quoted: “‘I also visited the Reverend 
Jé6n porlaksson at Begisd; he is surely a very great man; for, 
although I found him lame, bald, trembling, and on the brink 
of the grave, he radiated a spiritual joy and strength of soul, 
exalted above all the earthly surroundings; all the more lamenta- 
ble it is that such a man should end his days in such misery; 
he was without books, and lacked everything, I had almost said. 
State Councillor Stephensen (Magnus Stephensen) had, how- 
ever, lent him Klopstock’s Messias, which he is translating and 
has reached Book xv, together with a German Lexicon; but I 
surmise that even this goodness must be very humiliating to the 
poet.’’4? 


48 That this was no mere illusion on the poet’s part is born out by Jén 
Sigur&sson’s comment: “‘ Nevertheless, he ( Porl4ksson) worked industriously 
and lived frugally, but his generosity and goodness would not permit him to 
withhold from others whatever he might grant them.”’ (Jbid., 1, p. xl.) 

‘° T am indebted to Professor Halldér Hermannson for the knowledge of, 
as well as a copy of, this letter. Dated at Médruvalla klaustri in northern Ice- 
land, July, 18, 1814, it is addressed to the Icelandic archivist Grimur Thorkelin, 
the first editor of Beowulf, and is preserved in “Rigs arkivet” at Copenhagen. 
The rest of the letter dealing with Rask’s interest in the publication of Por- 
laksson’s translation of Paradise Lost will be referred to in a special article on 
the translation. 
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This interesting pen-picture supplements and substantiates 
the portrait of Porlaksson’s character which is revealed in his 
poetry. One characteristic stands out in particular. He must have 
been an unusually human person. At the same time he was very 
many-sided, a man of the greatest extremes. His soul was the 
battle-ground of the gayest and the gravest, of fierce malice and 
deep, humble faith, of satire and sympathy, of low obscenities 
and Milton’s exalted thoughts.®® All of which, as we have seen, 
is clearly brought to light in his varied literary production. 

This conflict in our poet’s character and tastes also can be 
seen in his relation to the period in which he lived. During his 
lifetime, the latter half of the eighteenth century and broadly 
speaking the first quarter of the nineteenth, many forces were 
at work in the life of the Icelandic nation. It was an era of na- 
tional awakening. Spring was in the air. About 1750 were begun 
those industrial and trade reforms which lifted the people out of 
the depths of poverty and hopelessness, the results of centuries 
of oppression, to higher levels of life, and later brought in their 
train complete financial freedom and paved the way for the 
political independence of Iceland. Throughout the period there 
was considerable literary activity. New currents of thought 
swept the country. 

Two men in particular stand out as the leaders of thought in 
Iceland of that day, representing the two most pronounced tend- 
encies, having, however, certain fundamental views in common 
One of these, Eggert Olafsson (1726-1768),5! a poet of no mean 
ability and a naturalist, had been influenced by the Enlighten- 
ment movement, but can be looked upon as primarily the leader 
in a nationalistic movement. He sought to rebuild, in the hearts 
of his people, the national feeling, which the centuries of oppres- 
sion with its strong foreign influence had so largely destroyed, 
and he strove to build greater prosperity and richer culture in 
his native land on the heritages of the past. The preservation 
and the purification of his mother tongue were most dear to 
him. His poetry is vibrant with deep love for his native land and 
equally great admiration for its history and ancient literature. 


5° Cf. Gislason, V. p. [slenzk endurreisn, p. 25. 

‘t For his life and works, see especially Halldér Hermannsson, Eggert 
Olafson (Islandica, xv1), which contains a good bibliography (p. 7), and Gis- 
lason, V. Pp. Eggert Olafsson, Reykjavik, 1926. 
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Although he died in the prime of life, he was very influential 
and had many followers. 

The other outstanding figure in Porlaksson’s day was Mag- 
nis Stephensen (1762-1833), a versatile writer and a political 
leader, The truest and foremost advocate of Enlightenment, he 
can be regarded as the leader of a movement largely un-national. 
A sincere patriot in his way, he sought to build the structure 
of Icelandic culture according to the foreign models of his age. 
To educate the people in accordance with the teachings of the 
Enlightenment tendency was his goal. National characteristics, 
traditions, and language he valued but little. He was, however, 
a man of the widest interests and the most extensive activities; 
he occupied the highest judiciary office in the land and moulded 
public opinion through his numerous publications. Through 
these far-reaching contacts, enhanced by the prestige of his 
high position and the monopoly of the press of his day, he ac- 
complished much, wielded great influence, and had a large num- 
ber of adherents. 

This was, therefore, an age throbbing with life, the atmos- 
phere fraught with conflicting literary currents. Porlaksson, the 
product of this period, could not but be influenced by its ten- 
dencies of thought. Hence, at least in a degree, he is an embodi- 
ment of the conflict, as his works clearly reveal. He is by no 
means the adherent of one literary tendency. His interest is 
divided. He is both of the past and the present. An Icelander to 
the core, he shares with Eggert Olafsson a profound interest in 
the Old Icelandic literature. These he must have known well as 
echoes from them are found in his poems. Moreover, as has been 
emphasized, he often uses the Old Icelandic verse forms, both 
in original writings and translations, and always with marked 
success. His expert use of the “kennings,” for instance in the 
Rimur af Hesna- Péri, further shows that he must have been 
thoroughly familiar with the language of the Eddic and scaldic 
poetry. It is not improbable that Porldksson’s interest in Old 
Icelandic literature may have been aroused, or at any rate 
strengthened, through the poems and other writings of Eggert 
Olafsson, although this cannot be definitely proved. Our poet 

* For his life, see especially N§ félagsrit, v1, pp. i-xiv; Timarit hins isl, 
Békmentafélags, 1x, 197-298; Sunnanfari, x1, 89-93; Bricka, Dansk biograf. 
Lexikon, xvt, 412-416. 
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was in the most formative period of his life when Olafsson’s 
poems were attracting wide attention and doubtless freely cir- 
culating in manuscript, even if they were not printed until 
much later (1832). Besides, as a young man, Porl4ksson was for 
a time private secretary to Olafsson’s close friend and former co- 
worker, Surgeon-General Bjarni Palsson, and spent a number of 
years in western Iceland, the very part of the country where 
Olafsson was born and made his home when he was not travel- 
ling or residing abroad. The idea of personifying Iceland as a 
woman Porliksson undoubtedly got from Olafsson, as it has 
been established beyond any doubt that the latter was the first 
to use that figure.™ 

On the other hand, Porlaksson was not uninfluenced by the 
Enlightenment tendency, whose chief spokesman, in Iceland, 
was Magnits Stephensen. Until their celebrated controversy 
over the new hymnal, to which a reference has been made, 
Porlaksson seems to have been favorable to the new movement, 
even writing several poems in its support. Moreover, the four 
principal writers whose workrks he translated most extensively, 
were directly or indirectly akin in thought to the Enlighten- 
ment. Klopstock’s Messias Porlaksson undertook to translate 
at the suggestion of Magntis Stephensen himself when the two 
had become reconciled. 

Thus it appears that Porlaksson is quite a representative 
figure of his age, with its national and foreign tendencies of 
thought. To a certain extent these meet and mingle in him. The 
thoughts of Klopstock and Tullin, not infrequentiy purely in 
the spirit of the Enlightenment, our translator clothes in Old 
Icelandic verse forms and in the old scaldic language, an interest- 
ing mingling of the old and the new, but easily accounted for in 
view of what has been said about the period. 

Porlaksson was not only a voluminous writer; because he was 
so largely of the people, his poetry had a strong popular appeal. 
It was therefore to be expected that he should wield consider- 
able influence, particularily through his original poems, which 
were copied, and in the case of his epigrams, quoted extensively. 
This he did both before and after his death. Three of Iceland’s 


8 Cf. Gislason, Eggert Olafsson, pp. 175 and 177. 
“ Cf. Hermannsson, Eggert Olafsson, p. 42 (footnote) and Gfslason, Pp. 
“Jénas Hallgrimsson,” SeySisfirdi, 1903. 
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leading poets of the next generation—Hjdlmar Jénsson (Bélu- 
Hjdlmar), J6nas Hallgrimsson, and Steingrimur Thorsteinsson® 
—were, in some degree, influenced by him. How many of the 
lesser poets of his day and after owed something to him cannot 
be estimated. This much is certain: he has made a deep impress 
upon the literature of his country. 

Despite the large number, the literary merit, and the general 
significance of his original productions, they are overshadowed 
and surpassed by his translations. Dr. J6n Porkelsson does in 
no way exaggerate when he speaks of our pet’s achievements in 
this field as follows: “‘In translations of poetry Porléksson far 
surpasses all previous (Icelandic) poets as well as those of his 
day, both in productivity and excellence; and he alone has more 
advanced the art of translation in our country than all other 
poets of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries put 
together.’*’ porlaksson is to be remembered as the great pioneer 
in the realm of modern Icelandic translations. 

Early in life he showed promise in that direction. His rendi- 
tion of the funeral hymn by Prudentius, made when the trans- 
lator was in his twenties, already reveals his ability and augurs 
well for his future activity in the field. The translations from 
Tullin, published in 1774, give further proof of that ability, as 
they are accurate and fluent, although the language is not so 
pure as one might wish. In the preface to the volume. Olavius 
characterizes the translations as “pretty and well done.’ 
Reverend Gunnar PAlsson, a prominent poet of the day and 
noted for his good taste, likewise praised them.®® The reappear- 
ance of these translations, with additional ones, in 1783, is fur- 
ther evidence of their popularity and suggestive of their quality. 
The new versions in the collection, particularly the translation 
of Tullin’s poem on the sea-faring, show much progress on the 


55 About them, see Stéfansson, Vilhjalmur, ‘“‘The Newer Literature of Ice- 
land” and “Present-Day Literature of Iceland,”’ Poet-Lore, xv, 1904; Poestion, 
I sldnd ische Dichter Der Neuseit, 1897; Nordal, S., [slenzk lestrarbok, 1924; Gosse 
and Craigie, The Oxford Book of Scandinavian Verse, 1925; Kirkconnell, The 
North American Book of Icelandic Verse, 1930; and Beck, R., Icelandic Lyrics, 
1930. 

% For more details, see Porlaksson: Dénarminning (1919), pp. 235-241. 

57 Porlaksson: Dénarminning, p. 241. 

88 Nockur . . . Christ. Br. Tullins Koxde (Hrappsey, 1774), p. 7. 

5° In a letter to Halld6r Hj4lmarsson, porl4ksson: Dénarminning, p. 235. 
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part of the translator in mastery of poetic form and language. 
The verdict of a contemporary is again of interest. Espélin, 
the noted Icelandic annalist, writes in 1783: “During the year 
were printed in Hrappsey, having first been published nine 
years before, excellent poems by Jén Porlaksson, which he wrote 
in the spirit of Tullin and other gifted foreign poets.’’® 

Porlaksson’s minor translations, hymns and the life, are 
generally speaking faithful and well rendered, although I feel 
with Jén Sigurdsson™ that, as regards the purity and choice 
of language, the ones from the Danish are not on a level with 
those from the German. The short translations from the Latin 
(Horace, Ode 1, 31 and Epistolae 1, 2, 47-48) are masterly and 
justly famed. 

The translations of the Essay on Man and the Paradise Lost 
have been studied in detail elsewhere. In passing it may be said 
that both are, in many respects, works of great merit, particu- 
larly the latter. 

The first book of Hertz’s Israel Emancipated, which Porlaks- 
son translated before turning to Klopstock, is a smooth and 
faithful piece of work, done in the “‘fornyrdislag’”’ which was for 
Porlaksson ever a happy verse form. 

His last and largest work, the translation of Klopstock’s 
Messias, does not indicate, as the translator himself appears 
to have maintained, that old age prevented his succeeding as 
well with Klopstock as he had done with Milton. The Icelandic 
Messias does not lack poetic flight nor mastery of expression; the 
language is also dignified and pure. In addition it is an unusually 
faithful rendering. Speaking of Porlaksson’s translations of 
Paradise Lost and Messias, Dr. PhilippSchweitzer has this to 
say: “Sie iiberraschen nicht nur durch die damals beispiellose 
Herrschaft iiber die Muttersprache, nicht bloss durch die so 
ausserordentlich getreue Wiedergabe des durch die Originale 
wehenden Geistes, sondern sie sind sogar dem Ausdruck der 
Ideale, welche Milton und Klopstock in ihren unsterblichen 
Werken zu verkérpern suchten, niher gekommen, als die Orig- 


© Espélin, Jén, fslands Arbekur, x1, 36. 8 7 j6Sab6k, 1, xxxii. 

8 See Beck, Richard, “Pope’s Essay on Man in Icelandic,” Scandinavian 
Studies and Notes, February, 1930; also Beck R. Jén Thorléksson and his 
Translations from the English, 1926, Cornell University Library. An article 
dealing specially with the translation of Paradise Lost will soon appear in print. 
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inale selbst. Besonders ist dies im Messias der Fall, wo die 
Ubersetzung durch ihre altisldndische Kraft das deutsche Werk 
iibertrifft und hebt.’’® 

Owing to the political connection and racial affinity, educa- 
tional and literary relations between the Icelanders and the 
Danes have been very close. Until very recently, the large major- 
ity of Icelanders pursued their advanced studies, for a shorter or 
a longer period, in Copenhagen. For centuries Denmark was 
therefore a channel through which foreign political and literary 
currents reached Iceland. 

The impetus leading to Porléksson’s major translations is to 
be traced to the same source. In transiating Tullin he acted upon 
the suggestion of Olavius, who had in turn, during his sojourn 
in Copenhagen, become interested in the Norwegian poet, then 
so popular. Again it was at the instance of his friends, educated 
in Denmark, who had there become acquainted with current 
literary tendencies, that Porlaksson undertook translating Pope, 
Milton, and Klopstock; and in so doing our poet was in reality, 
at least as regards the first two, repeating what had only shortly 
before been done in Denmark. In fact, Porl4ksson based his 
translation of the Essay on Man entirely on the Danish one by 
C. C. Lous (1776) and of the Paradise Lost he translated the 
first three books from J. H. Schénheyder’s Danish rendition 
(1790-1791). Regarding Klopstock it is sufficient to point out 
that for a long period (1754-1771) he resided in Copenhagen and 
exerted great influence on Danish literature during the latter 
half of the eighteenth century.™ 

Porladksson’s major translations have a certain continuity; 
whether this was conscious or unconscious on the poet’s part 
is however difficult to tell. At any rate, they give some indication 
of his literary taste, as it can hardly be thought that he under- 
took, even at the request of friends, the translation of authors 
entirely unsympathetic to himself. 

Tullin, as we saw, was influenced by English writers, not 
only by Young and Thomson, but also by Pope.™ Hence, after 
he had translated Tullin’s poems, it was not surprising that Por- 
laksson should be ready to accept the suggestion of Olavius and 

8 Schweitzer, P., Geschichte der Scandinavischen Litteratur, 1, 219. 


* About him, see Hansen, P., [llustreret Dansk Litteratur Historie, 1. 
65 Cf. Hansen, Jbid., 1, 143 and Bricka, Dansk biogr. Lexikon, x11, 573-575. 
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turn his attention to the Essay on Man. Here Pope, from a 
different point of view and in a different manner, attempted 
what Milton had done a generation before—to “vindicate the 
ways of God to man.’ Obviously, the Essay and the Paradise 
Lost have at least a similar purpose. The relation between the 
latter and the Messias is even more close. Milton’s epic served 
Klopstock both as a model and an inspiration.” pPorléksson’s 
translations are, therefore, far from being as incongruous as they 
may appear at first sight. 

Considering the extent and the number of his translations, 
one might expect that Porlaksson could hardly have escaped 
being deeply influenced by the poets whose works he trans- 
lated. This, however, is not the case. The explanation is, pos- 
sibly, to be found in the fact that he was already beyond the 
most formative period in life when he entered seriously upon his 
career as a translator. He was already thirty when he began 
translating Tullin’s poetry. 

In the commemorative poem on Porldksson’s great friend 
and benefactor, Halldér Hjdlmarsson, are thoughts akin to the 
Essay on Man.® The character of Lucifer in one of Porlaksson’s 
satirical poems may have been suggested by his illustrious name- 
sake in Paradise Lost.® In his survey of Icelandic literature of 
the nineteenth century Jénas Jénasson comments as follows on 
porlaksson’s satirical poems: “In these poems it is easy to detect 
the spirit of Gellert and the satirists from that period, for in- 
stance, Baggesen.’’’° I believe there is some truth in this observa- 
tion. “Bardaginn vid ljésid” (The Battle against the Light), 
discussed above, recalls Gellert’s ““Der Reisende,” which DPor- 
laksson translated, and is written in the same verse form as the 
latter. All in all the foreign influence traceable in Porlaksson’s 
original poetry is very slight. He was too independent in his 
thinking and too Icelandic to become an imitator of any writer. 

On the other hand, it stands to reason that the difficult task 
of rendering successfully into his native tongue many literary 


® Essay on Man, t, 16. Cf. “‘ Justify the ways of God to Man,” Paradise 
Lost, 1, 26. 

87 Jenny, G., Miltons Verlornes Paradies in der Deutschen Litteratur des 18. 
Jahrhunderts, St. Gallen, 1890. % 1 j6dab6k, 11, 213-219. 

6° Jbid., m, “Villuvitran,” pp. 563-572. 
7 Timarit hins islenska Békmentafélags, 1 (1881), 179. 
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master-pieces was for Porléksson the best possible schooling; 
such test must have developed his poetical genius immeasurably. 

Strange as it may appear, his translations have not, how- 
ever, had any considerable influence upon Icelandic thought 
and literature. Their great value, aside from their pure literary 
merit, consists in their wholesome influence upon the Icelandic 
language and Icelandic verse forms.” This applies especially to 
the translations of the Paradise Lost and the Messias. 

In a degree we have already seen what some of Porlaksson’s 
contemporaries thought of his works. Further evidence of their 
opinion is not out of place. Stefan Pérarinsson, one of the best 
educated and most prominent men of the day, refers to him as 
“our Icelandic Milton and Tullin.”” Bjarni Thorarensen, a 
younger contemporary, in some respects the greatest poet of 
the next generation, hails him as “the great Icelandic Milton.””™ 
Porlaksson’s death called forth a whole outburst of such homage 
from his fellow-writers. In the parochial register at Begisé, 
reference is made to his passing as that of “a widely renowned 
national poet.” 

The tribute paid the poet by Magnts Stephensen, Porlaks- 
son’s one-time opponent, is of interest and significance. He 
speaks of him as “‘the national poet of the Icelanders” and bids 
him farewell in verses of his own composition, which read in 
part: 


Svans ei framar saungvar fagrir hljéma, 
suda taka hdsir gesarémar. 
Islands Milton érendur n& skal. 


Einginn saungva eingla kva3 sem hann, 
einginn flaug svo arnar lettum fjédrum 
eftir slikum, né med g63um 56rum 

drétt svo skemta degrin stytta, vann.” 


“The beautiful songs of the swan will sound no more; geese will now be 
shrieking with hoarse voices. Iceland’s Milton lies dead. 


1 Cf. Gislason, [slensk endurreisn, p. 324. This will be considered more 
fully in my forthcoming study of the translation of the Paradise Lost. 
72 In letter to Bishop Hannes Finnsson, Eimreidin, xxv1, 105-107. 
73 Thorarensen, B., Kozxdi, Kaupmannahéfn, 1884. 
™ Porlaksson, Dénarminning, p. 24 (footnote). 
% Klaustur-Pésturinn, 1 (1819), 190-192. 
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“No one sang like him the songs of the angels; no one soared on their trail 
on so light eagle pinions; nor, among other good (poets), was there any one who 
equally well entertained people and shortened their days.” 


Such tributes speak for themselves. They leave no doubt 
as to what many of the educated class in Porldksson’s day 
thought of him as a poet. As regards his original poems that 
estimate was probably in some degree shared by the people 
at large; knowledge and appreciation of his great translations 
were no doubt much less common, as these did not reach the 
people to any large extent until they were printed, years after 
his death. In spite of that measure of appreciation, our poet 
had throughout life his full share of lack of understanding and 
indifference, thus suffering the traditional fate of genius. It 
remained largely for later generations fully to appreciate the 
value of his unusual contribution to the literature of his country. 
As evinced by the memorial edition of 1919, frequently referred 
to in this study, he is today held in high regard by many of his 
countrymen. 

In the field of translation Porlaksson was a trail-blazer, and 
as such he will probably longest be remembered, notwithstand- 
ing the merit of many of his original poems. He was, as a trans- 
lator always is, “the mediator between two cultures,” and as 
such rendered his nation an inestimable service. No monument 
marks his grave, but his literary achievements tower higher 
and will endure longer than any memorial of stone or marble. 


RICHARD BECK 
The University of North Dakota 




















PERCY’S HISTORY OF THE WOLF IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Boswell in his famous Life records the following anecdote: 
“T told him, that I heard Dr. Percy was writing the history of 
the wolf in Great Britain. Jonnson. “The wolf, Sir! why the 
wolf? Why does he not write of the bear, which we had formerly? 
Nay, it is said we had the beaver. Or why does he not write of 
the grey rat, the Hanover rat, as it is called, because it is said 
to have come into this country about the time that the 
family of Hanover came? I should like to see The History of the 
Grey Rat, by Thomas Percy, D.D., Chaplain in Ordinary to His 
Majesty,’ (laughing immoderately). BosweELt. ‘I am afraid a 
court chaplain could not decently write of the grey rat.’ JoHN- 
sON. ‘Sir, he need not give it the name of the Hanover rat.’ 

After this brief mention, The History of the Wolf disappears 
from sight. It was certainly never published, and perhaps never 
written. But if Johnson made of the matter a joke, Boswell did 
not necessarily tell it as a joke, and there is evidence that 
Percy was seriously interested in the History and collected 
materials for it. 

In 1808 the Rev. Dr. Graham applied to Percy for informa- 
tion on the Ossian controversy. Percy’s reply contains the fol- 
lowing interesting passage: 


For myself, Having no knowledge of the Erse language, I was a very in- 
competent judge of the subject, but it always appeared to me to afford strong 
proof that the poems could not be genuine productions of the third century, 
that there no where occurs in them any mention of the wolf, which certainly 
must have been found in all parts of Britain, as it was in the South till the wise 
policy of King Edgar, in the tenth century, was directed to their extirpation 
there; for which I beg leave to refer to Hume’s History. But they were still 
found in the mountains of Northumberland after the Conquest, as appears by 
some well-known grants of lands, that the possessor should clear that country 
a latronibus et lupis. 

The mention, therefore, of so ferocious an animal could not but occur toa 
poet writing on any warlike subject; and accordingly we find an Ode, or Tri- 
umphal Song, which is introduced into the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle on the subject 


1 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. by G. B. Hill (New York: Bigelow, Brown 
& Co., 1921, 6 vols.), 1, 521. 
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of King Athelstan’s victory over the Scots and Danes in 937, that where the 
poet describes the great carnage, and the feast it afforded to the raven, the eagle 
and other birds of prey, he expressly mentions also “‘the voracious wolf.” 


The references here given do not indicate a great depth of 
investigation, it is true; and accordingly, we can merely specu- 
late on how far Percy carried the project. But that they occur 
at all indicates that Percy had been collecting materials on the 
subject and that Boswell had repeated no idle rumor. 

It is impossible, of course, to answer with any certainty 
Johnson’s question “‘why the wolf?” But one may hazard a guess. 
Boswell told Johnson of Percy’s intention on March 21, 1776. 
Less than a year before this, on April 7, 1775, Johnson had dined 
“with a numerous company.” In the course of the talk the ques- 
tion of the authenticity of Ossian was raised. ‘‘One of the com- 
pany suggested an internal objection to the antiquity of the 
poetry said to be Ossian’s, that we do not find the wolf in it, 
which must have been the case had it been of that age.’* Percy 
was present on the occasion, and it is altogether likely that it 
was Percy who raised the objection.‘ The phrase “‘it always 
appeared to me” from the letter to Graham would seem to argue 
that Percy had held this opinion from almost the beginning of 
the controversy. We must remember also that at this time the 
controversy over the Ossianic poems was at its fiercest. John- 
son’s Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland appeared in 
1775 with its comments on the matter, and Johnson’s famous 
reply to MacPherson was written early in this year. 

It need not be supposed, of course, that Percy’s sole motive 
in proposing to write The History of the Wolf was to refute 
MacPherson. Percy was a true antiquarian. His edition of the 
Northumberland Household Book, his interest in the ballads, the 
type of Shakespearian notes which he furnished Johnson and 
Steevens are abundant proof of this. There would have been 
much in such an investigation most interesting to Percy. But 


* Nichols, J. B., Illustrations of the Literary History of the Eighteenth Cen- 
ury (London: J. B. Nichols, 1858, 8 vols.), vit, 418. 

3 Boswell’s Johnson, 11, 398. 

4 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. by J. W. Croker (London, 1853, 10 vols.), 
v, 238, n. 2. “At the Club, where there were present Mr. Charles Fox (president), 
Sir J. Reynolds, Drs. Johnson and Percy, Messrs. Beauclerk, Boswell, Chamier, 
Gibbon, Langton, and Steevens . . . —C.” 
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Percy, as Johnson in more serious mood once pointed out was 
no “‘mere antiquarian.” And if the History was suggested by 
the controversy over Ossian we have an interesting explanation 
of why Percy favored the wolf rather than some of the other 
animals which Johnson proposed for him, and which for a 
“mere antiquarian” might have served just as well. 
CLEANTH BROOKS, JR. 
Louisiana State University. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


HELDENSTOLZ UND WUrpeE Im ANGELSACHSISCHEN. Mit einem 
Anhang: Zur CHARAKTERISIERUNGSTECHNIK IM BEOWULF- 
Epos. Von Levin L. Schiicking (Des xlii. Bandes der Abhand- 
lungen der philologisch-historischen Klasse der sdchsischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Nr. V.) Leipzig: Verlag von 
S. Hirzel, 1933. iv + 44 pages. 


Lying back of the entire study and uniting the Anhang to 
the principal section is Schiicking’s conviction that the Beowulf 
presents a conflict and partial fusion of two wholly opposed 
ideals of life—that of the pre-Christian hero, self-reliant, ex- 
ulting in his own powers and gifts, and that of the later stoic- 
Christian man, self-restrained and feeling his dependence upon 
God’s might and favor. The chief value of the first part con- 
sists not so much in a presentation of the lofty pride and ex- 
treme self-confidence of the hero in Old English epic poetry, 
particularly in the Beowulf, as in a very careful examination of 
the meanings and the associative values of the words whereby 
the poets express these ideas and sentiments. For instance, 
Schticking makes a sharp distinction between the original mean- 
ings of béot and gylp. The element common to both is the speak- 
er’s expressed confidence in his own powers to carry out success- 
fully some great exploit; the béot, however, is a vow in the pres- 
ence of comrades, whereas the gylp is in the nature of a threat 
addressed directly to a foe. Though this distinction is not uni- 
formly made in Old English poetry, it is clearly supported by 
the etymologies of the two words and is strikingly iliustrated 
by their use in the Beowul/, ll. 2510-2528. Throughout Old Eng- 
lish poetry making a béot is never wholly condemned as sinful, 
as it is on the continent in Ekkehard’s Waltharius and in the 
Heliand. The attitude toward the gy/p, on the other hand, dif- 
fers greatly in the Beowulf from that indicated in such religious 
epics as the Genesis, Exodus, Daniel, and Andreas—the word 
does not appear in the works unquestionably to be assigned to 
Cynewulf. In the Beowulf not the slightest suggestion of censure 
attaches itself to the term; in the Genesis, Exodus, etc., gylp 
has always at least a strong flavor of evil. Very similar is the 
situation with respect to wlanc and wlencu. More or less inciden- 
tally or in footnotes, Schiicking throws light on the meaning or 
associative color of several other words, among them Al yhhan and 
gebéran. Additional support for his insistence upon “‘noise,” 
“tumult,” “outcry” rather than simply “demeanor,” “be- 
havior” as a central meaning of gebéru is found in the well 
known account of the attack on the West Saxon King Cynewulf 
in the Chronicle entry for 755. 
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The Anhang, Zur Charakterisierungstechnik im Beowulfepos, 
has two brief sectionsand one longer. The first of the minor divi- 
sions does hardly more than call attention to the frequency with 
which the name of a character is not given as soon as this char- 
acter appears on the scene but only some time later in the course 
of the story. This practice, differing decidedly from that in most 
of the Old English narrative poems, is so frequent in the Beowulf 
that it is clearly intentional, though just what was the author’s 
artistic purpose is not apparent. Possibly it is only another re- 
flection of the 4neid. The second section notes briefly the very 
effective use in the Beowulf of characterization through the im- 
pression made by the hero upon other persons in the epic. The 
final and most important section, Die Charakterisierung durch 
Reden, is largely a detailed and skilful analysis of the characters 
of Hropgar, Beowulf, and Wealhpeow as presented in their 
own speeches. This analysis not only brings out the effective 
artistry of the poet in the self revelation of personality but con- 
vinces Schiicking—and goes far to convince his readers—that 
the author of the Beowulf was concerned to present not merely 
individualized figures but ideal portraits of the rex pacificus, the 
aristocratic hero, and the noble lady and mother. The appendix 
in its entirety is designed not as a thoroughgoing study of the 
methods of characterization employed in the Beowulf but merely 
as a suggestive sketch. In a full study a great deal of attention 
would have to be paid to a method which Schiicking hardly 
hints at—the impression of character and personality made 
upon the reader or hearer by the actions of the personages of the 
epic. 

W. F. Bryan 
Northwestern University 





STUDIEN ZUR SYNTAKTISCHEN UND STILISTISCHEN FUNKTION 
DES ADVERBS BEI CHAUCER UND IM ROSENROMAN. Von Her- 
mann Heuer. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1932. 23cm., pp. vii + 
168. Anglistische Forschungen, Heft 75. Price, 7.50 Mk. 


It is strange that we have had to wait so long for a treatise 
on Chaucer’s syntax. As Dr. Heuer remarks, we need a compre- 
hensive view of the syntactical practice of a reputable author 
in order to proceed to the solution of many problems relating 
to the speech of medieval England. And Chaucer is by eminence 
the author with whose speech we can best begin. His language 
is by and large the language which, with some few changes in- 
evitable in time, we speak today. He wrote both prose and verse. 
He had no crotchets; he was neither a William Barnes*nor a 
Samuel Johnson. He took the language which he heard from 
the lips of the aristocracy of the Thames Valley and moulded 
it to meet the needs of immortal verse. 
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The adverb and the adjective are late arrivals in the arsenal 
of speech. Both imply a considerable maturity of thought. Both 
embody figures of speech, the result of the detection of likeness 
or unlikeness. Manly means, of course, having the form or like- 
ness of a man; slowly, having the form and bearing of a slow 
person; there is no essential difference in meaning between 
slowly and Sloth and slothful (since only a living being can be 
full of slowness or sloth). It is, of course, the instrumental case 
(with a locative ending) which develops into the adverb. 

Moreover, everything is either in being or in becoming. In 
the sentence the fire burns bright, it is not easy to say whether 
the fire is bright or waxes bright. If we say, The fire burns 
brightly, as some still do, the conception is not materially 
changed. The fire is (or becomes through burning) a bright 
form. 

It is but a step to the use of verbs in which the idea of be- 
coming is not so evident. In At Christemasse well myrie may ye 
daunce (Cant. Tales B 126), the idea may be, you by dancing 
may become well merry persons; or you, well merry persons, 
may dance. Precisely the same would be true if we substituted 
for myriz the form myrily. Fundamentally, then, one may say 
that in earlier times there was no such thing as an adverb. The 
transfer of myrily from the attributive relation to the modal 
verb-relation is late in the history of language-thinking. A fair 
number of -/y adjectives still survive: a friendly glance, a goodly 
portion, Mrs. B. is poorly. We need not be surprised, then, to 
find Chaucer using a good many adjectives where we today, 
with our increasing rigidity of categories, demand adverbs. 
Under Category A, Imperfectivity of the Action, Heuer cites 
20 words; under B, in which the action looks to a result-effect, 
14 words; under C, in which the end is attained, 23; under D, 
in which concomitant qualities are mentioned, 4; under E, 4 
adjectives in -ish; under F, post-attributive adjectives as 
material (Vorstufe) for adverbs (e.g., and firy Phebus riseth up 
so brighte), 15; a total of 80. 

In the light of the above remarks, Heuer’s Category II, 
The Adverb in Adjectival Function (pp. 107—12), is quite useless, 
not to say misleading. These so-called adverbs are adjectives. 
So is deadly in Chaucer’s Thou art pale and deadly on to see 
(CT A 1082). 

The treatment of for (pp. 65-72) is scarcely satisfactory. 
For stands for Greek peri, pro, and para, just as Ger. ver- both 
intensifies and undoes. In CT A 2142 for old is not the prep. 
for plus old; it is rather the intensive prefix, equal to Gr. para, 
old beyond the limit. So is forwery, PF 93; fordronken, CT A 
3120, 4150, C 674; forwandred, Piers Pl. b Prol. 7. For wood, 
Hous of Fame iii 657, makes the best sense when interpreted 
“very madly” and is it going too far to interpret for pure wood, 
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Rom. “gee 276, as “‘very-certainly mad”? (Cf. Heuer, pp. 
31-33. 

The arrangement of the Literaturverzeichnis should have 
been either alphabetical or (preferably) chronological. The 
Wortregister should have been somewhat fuller. Still, alto- 
gether it is a good book. 

CLARK S. NoRTHUP 
Cornell University 





RUNEKAMMEN FRA SETRE, av Magnus Olsen og Haakon 
Schetelig. Med zoologiske bestemmelser av Aug. Brinkmann. 
Bergens Museums Aarbok 1933, Historisk-antikavrisk rekke, 
Nr. 2. Pp. 92. 


In July 1932 there was unearthed at Setre, between Eides- 
vag and Vikafjord on the island of Bgmlo, southwestern Nor- 
way, a bone comb with an inscription in the older runes; Bémlo 
is situated about half-way between Stavanger and Bergen. 
Setre is a desolate spot, enclosed by precipitous mountain walls 
on three sides; people rarely pass this out-of-the-way place; 
local tradition knows nothing of anyone ever having lived there. 
In the summers 1901-1905 and 1917-1924 Professor H. Schetelig 
of the Bergen Museum had carried on excavations on the island 
of Bégmlo. 

During the second of these investigations he visited Setre, 
and found signs there of a prehistoric habitation; but on ac- 
count of lack of funds at the Museum the excavations could 
not be undertaken until the summer of 1932. During that sum- 
mer excavations were undertaken at Setre and a great many 
bones, a buckle and a rune-carved comb were discovered. On 
pages 5-12 and 17-31 of the volume before us Professor Shetelig 
deals with the archaeological significance of the find; the 26 
bones unearthed in the Iron Age stratum, and the 23 bones 
(and fragments of others) in the Stone Age stratum are analysed 
by Professor Brinkmann. Further the fragments of clay 
utensils are examined and dated by Dr. Johs Gge (author of 
Jernalderens Keramikk i Norge, Bergen, 1931). He says: “Det 
sannsynligste er at de tilhgrer femte eller sjette arhundre. Yngre 
kan de ikke godt vere, da de sparsomme pr¢gver som er bevart 
av merovingertidens og vikingetidens keramikk er anderledes 
i sigodt som alle henseender” (p. 25). There is also the bronze 
fibula, which by the help of Rygh’s extensive studies in the 
typology of the buckles of the Iron Age in Norway, is by 
Schetelig dated as “‘senest 6te Arh.’ The rune-inscribed bone 
comb is typologically datable as of the period ca. 600-700; so 
dated by Shetelig, p. 28. This permits the dating of the in- 
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scription, at least that of the comb, as of the end of the seventh 
century. 

However, Shetelig holds that the buckle and the comb were 
both left “omtrent samtidig, sannsynligvis endog ved samme 
leilighet,” a date that he thus fixes as the end of the sixth 
century. If the two objects were left in this Iron Age hunter’s 
camp at the same time or on the same occasion then the 
inscription would thereby also be dated. Now it is apparent 
that the situation of the two objects when found precludes any 
considerable separation of the two in point of time. It is of 
course quite possible that a buckle of the type belonging to the 
period: fifth-sixth centuries (after ca. 600 anew fashion in buckles 
set in), was still for ageneration or twoafter that type had given 
way to a new style, in the possession of the family that left the 
Setre deposits, hence, say at about 650; thus that might be 
the date of the comb. One can make the same assumption for 

_the comb, namely that the runic inscription had been cut into 
an old-fashioned comb, which had remained in the possession of 
the family a generation or two after a new style in combs had 
set in; but if the positions of the buckle and the comb, so-to- 
speak side by side, in the deposit precludes so late a date, the 
date 650 would still be acceptable since it falls in the middle of 
the period when the particular style of comb found at Setre 
was in vogue. Hence permitting the first of the above assump- 
tions it would seem that ca. 650 would be a possible date for 
the inscription. In the investigation of the inscription itself 
pp. 32-92, Professor Magnus Olsen accepts the archaeological 
dating: 550-600? The runes employed are those of the period 
550—ninth century. 

Professor Olsen found the runes not difficult to decipher, 
except that the extremities of the upright strokes are obliter- 
ated in some places. There are two groups of runes, shown in 
the excellent (retouched and enlarged) illustrations of the two 
sides of the runes on Plate II. The reading is: First side:hAl 
mAR mAunA. Second side: Aluna Alu nanA which is inter- 
pretated: heil, mer meyia, “hill, mg blandt mdéer” (“‘hill, 
ypperste m¢,” egentlig: mgernes mg). Hence Olsen finds a 
parallel in the inscription to a number of emphatic or superla- 
tive genitives (‘den ‘“‘potenserende,”’ affektbetonte genitiv’), as 
in some verses in the Eddic lays: heil ver bu Svava—vaki, mer 
meyia, etc. There are several irregularities here, especially that 
of meyna for the correct meyia. This the author regards as not 
an instance of the intrusion of a né-genitive into an 6-stem noun, 
but as due to the frequent combination of kona and mer in the 
couplet mer eda kona; and from this the gen. pl. meyna comb 
about by influence of kvenna the gen. pl. of kona. 

The second part of the inscription ends in -nana; it is assumed 
that also the first group of runes with the magic combination 
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alu (as in many bracteates and elsewhere) is intended to con- 
tain the four letters nana=the name Nanna. Hence here the 
reading ALU NANNA, ALU, NANNA, “vern (for dig), Nanna, 
vern (for dig), Nanna.’’ I cannot, however, take the space to 
discuss here the author’s agruments upon this reading, pp. 
43-58. I must also pass over the confessedly somewhat specula- 
tive chapter on the milieu, or circumstances of origin, of the 
inscription (pp. 59-67). Likewise I shall content myself with 
calling the readers’ attention to the very suggestive fourth 
chapter on ‘‘Nordisk sprog i folkevandringstiden (pp. 67-92), 
where the problems raised by the Eggjum Stone and now by the 
Setre Comb are again reviewed. Incidentally Professor Olsen 
offers a reading of the Strand Inscription, South Trondheim that 
differs in several respects from earlier ones, and which is sug- 
gested by the new archaeological dating of this inscription, i.e., 
ca. 750. The new reading is: SIKLISN(AUP)AHLI=sigh 
’s nauda hlé, “smykket er beskyttelse mot (eller lindring av) 
ngd.”’ The reading offered is runologically justified, and seems 
to me a more satisfactory one than the earlier ones. 
GreorcE T. Flom 





DE GERMANSKA, ANGLOFRISISKA OCH TYSKA RUNORNA; DE 
SVENSKA RUNINSKRIFTERNA. Av Otto v. Friesen. Sdriryck ur 
NorpDISK KULTUR VI: RUNORNA. Pp. 1-79 and 145-248. 


In the first of the two parts here bound together Professor 
von Friesen deals with the older runic alphabet and the in- 
scriptions that are written in that series. In the second he treats 
of the specifically Scandinavian runic series as practiced in 
Sweden, and other later evolved runic forms, and the inscrip- 
tions that are written in these various series. In the first chapter 
are considered the earliest appearance of the runes, recent views 
about their origin, and the course by which the knowledge of 
the runes travelled into the different parts of the Germanic 
world. Here are briefly treated the Gothic Miincheberg Spear- 
blade, the Kowel Spearblade, and the Pietrossa Ring, the runic 
alphabet as here evidenced, the values of the runes, their form 
and their origin. As is well known, there are several quite dif- 
ferent theories concerning the last problem; these are briefly 
reconsidered here (fully discussed in Arkiv for nordisk Filologi, 
xLvi1 80-133), and his own well-known views maintained in 
regard to the view of the solution of the main problem and also 
in regard to most of the special points raised by the problem 
(p. 7). 

In Chapter m, “De germanska runorna i Norden: Inskrif- 
ter,” beginning with Vimose and Thorsbjerg, 250-300 A.D., 
there are treated 29 Scandinavian inscriptions and in Chapter 
1, the sequence of the runes in this alphabet, their groupings, 
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forms, direction of the script and orthography. In Chapter rv, 
“‘Runorna hos Vastgermanerna,”’ these questions are then sim- 
ilarly considered for the Anglo-Frisian runes and inscriptions 
and the German runes, as also the names of the runes among 
the Anglo-Saxons and elsewhere and the expansion of the runic 
alphabet among the Anglo-Saxons, pp. 47-74. There are two 
charts: 1, showing the locality of origin in the Scandinavian 
countries of all the inscriptions that are written in the older 
runes, 50 in Denmark, 54 in Norway, 41 in Sweden; 2, showing 
the localities of the Gothic and the German inscriptions, 4, 
Gothic (including the Mos Spearpoint, Island of Gothland), and 
13, West Germanic. To these are now to be added to the Scan- 
dinavian group the Setre Runic Comb, from Finnaas, Séndhord- 
land, Norway, and the rune-inscribed Silver Buckle from 
Szabadbattyan, northern Hungary, now within Czecho-Slovakia, 
which is West Germanic (carved in the Longobradic dialect, as 
the earlier inscription from Slovakia, the two Bezenye Buckles. 
from Pressburg, Czecho-Slovakia). In the second part of the 
present work Professor von Friesen treats of the later developed 
specifically Scandinavian series of sixteen types, the modifica- 
tions of this that took place in the Scandinavian North, and 
Swedish inscriptions that are cut in these various runic forms. 

Of a large number of the inscriptions discussed there are 
furnished excellent illustrations: fifty-six figures in connection 
with the older alphabet and the inscriptions selected from this 
period, representative of the various regions (though I miss 
here the Stabu Spearpoint, from Toten, Norway, an inscription 
variously dated from ca. 200 a.p. to the end of the third cen- 
tury). Of the large number of Swedish inscriptionsin the younger 
runes there are 77 figures, including the pictorially remarkable 
ones of Viasterlésa from Osterg¢gtland, fig. 30, with its elaborate 
animal ornamentation, the Sunby inscription from Séderman- 
land, and the Naisby, Morby and Sjusta stones from Uppland. 

Of English inscriptions that of the Franks Casket, and the 
Mortain (Normandy) Casket (which is of Northumbrian origin) 
are represented by beautiful photographs. Naturally the author 
has often been obliged to confine himself to a rather summary 
presentation of the numerous problems that must be considered 
for the treatment of a vast and complicated subject has here 
been compressed into a book of only 180 pages (the complete 
volume, including the later Danish and the later Norwegian 
inscriptions, has 248 pages). But even so the work is brought 
down to date, as regards critical opinion and new discoveries 
(down to early Spring of 1932, when the work was completed 
and went to press). 

That such a work by Professor von Friesen will also be an 
important contribution to the subject, as in the reading and 
interpretation of inscriptions about which scholarly opinion is 
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still divided goes without saying. See, for example, below p. 152. 
Students of the subject will welcome this work, I am sure, for 
it meets a need that has long been: that of a handbook in the 
runic inscriptions.! 
GerorceE T. FLom 





HEIMSKRINGLA OR THE LIVES OF THE NorsE KInGs. By Snorre 
Sturlason. Edited with notes by Erling Monsen and trans- 
lated into English with the assistance of A. H. Smith. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 1932. Pp. xxxvii+770. 
Several plates and maps. 


English translations of Old Icelandic literature are fairly 
numerous; the latest addition is the work under review. Two 
well-known English translations of the complete Heimskringla 
are already in existence, Samuel Laing’s version (1844) and the 
Morris-Magnusson rendition (1893). Both are of great merit; 
nevertheless; they are in some respects antiquated and the latter 
is marred by archaisms and un-English idioms. A new edition 
was therefore fully justified. The present translator, however, 
had a special reason for undertaking his difficult task. “It was,” 
he says, “‘the study of various English chronicles that caused 
this translation of Heimskringla to be undertaken.” Evidence 
of this approach to the translation is found throughout the work 
in many of the illuminating footnotes; the comparison of the 
chronicles with Snorri’s account is both interesting and fruit- 
ful. 

Mr. Monsen has clearly based his edition on Storm’s Nor- 
wegian translation (1899-1900); a large number of the beauti- 
ful illustrations of the former are here reproduced; moreover, 
the parts of Monsen’s introduction dealing with the life and 
writings of Snorri are a translation of the first chapter of Storm’s 
introduction, considerably abbreviated; and some of the omis- 
sions are rather unfortunate. Thus Saemund Johnson, men- 
tioned on p. ix, means nothing to the reader, as a long para- 
graph explaining his relationship to Snorri has been omitted. 
Nor are these first parts of the English introduction entirely 
free from mistakes. To wit, ‘‘imitators’”’ instead of “predeces- 


1 There is a misprint on page 24 in the words: “‘Eggjum hiillen fran Sogn i 
Fjorane.”” This should be: “‘Eggjumhillen fran Sogndal i Sogn,” (or “‘ Eggjum- 
hillen fran Sogndal i Sogn og Fjoranc fylke). 

Also there is a misprint on p. 56 in the names of the Anglo-Saxon runes 
where the name of the rune Jng appears as /ug; further in the names on the top 
of p. 57 the / of eel looks like i, and the name ing appears as wig. (In von Friesens 
article ‘‘Runenschrift” in J. Hoops: Reallexikon der Germanischen Altertums- 
kunde, IV, page 31, we have eel but the name ing is here also wig, or has a form 
that could easily be so read by the typesetter). 
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sors” (forgjengere), on p. xv, confuses the meaning of the 
sentence of which it is a part. The editor follows Storm in saying 
that the word “Edda”’ means “the poetic art’’; he might well 
have called attention to the other interpretations of this much 
debated term, especially the widely accepted “Book of Oddi.” 
In listing Snorri’s works, it would have been of interest to the 
reader to point out that competent scholars have ascribed the 
authorship of Egils saga to Snorri. 

The characterization of Snorri (pp. xiii-xiv), despite the 
editor’s obvious desire to present him in as flattering a light 
as possible, is rather inadequate. Here he could have used to 
great advantage the excellent studies by Paasche and Nordal. 

The chapter on manuscripts might profitably have been 
somewhat more complete; this again is an abbreviation from 
Storm’s introduction. The other parts of Monsen’s introduction, 
although not free from digressions, contain a good deal of valu- 
able information. They reveal, however, unmistakably the ed- 
itor’s tendency to a romantic view of the Norsemen and their 
cultural achievements, as well as his reliance, in certain matters, 
on older and less critical editions rather than the later and more 
dependable ones. Monsen follows Peringskiold and Schéning in 
including in his translation the chapters telling of the Norse 
discovery of America, which make interesting enough reading, 
but which prominent scholars have rejected as a later addition 
to the Heimskringla. The editor’s justification of this inclusion 
is indeed debatable. 

Turning to the translation itself, which is our main concern, 
let me hasten to say that taken as a whole it is highly successful. 
With few exceptions, it is very faithful to the original, and, bar- 
ring a questionable phrase here and there, rendered into straight- 
forward, fluent English. The editor has even succeeded, in a 
considerable degree, in translating the scaldic verse and poems 
of the original. Although he has not attempted to adhere to 
their rigid and intricate form, some of the vigor and flavor of 
these verses has been retained; they add life and color to the 
translation. 

The edition is profusely annotated; to a certain extent the 
notes have their counterpart in Storm’s translation, but the 
present editor has here added much new material, not the least 
important of which are the frequent comparisons with English 
historical sources, that add greatly to the interest of the transla- 
tion for English-speaking readers, even when the opinions of 
the translator may be challenged. The chronological tables in- 
cluded will prove useful to the general reader. In the case of 
King Harald Hairfair, however, the editor follows the old tradi- 
tion of dating the Battle of Hafrsfjord in 872; it should have 
been noted that prominent historians of our day place it about 
the year 885. 
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In general make-up this new editign and translation of the 
Heimskringla is unusually attractive. It is printed on excellent 
paper, in large type, and the illustrations are splendidly re- 
produced. There is an extensive index, and the several maps 
and plates add interest to an otherwise unusual work. 

We are indebted to the translators for a modern English 
version of Snorri’s masterpiece in historical writing. 

RICHARD BECK 
The University of North Dakota 





MrippLE Hich GERMAN TRANSLATIONS OF THE REGULA SANCTI 
Benepicti. Edited with an Introduction, a Latin-Middle 
High German Glossary and a Facsimile Page from each 
Manuscript by Carl Selmer. Cambridge, Mass.: The Medi- 
aeval Academy, 1933. $8.; to members of the Academy, 
$6.40. 


This present Academy Publication No. 17 consists of dip- 
lomatic reprints of the eight extant translations of the Regula 
Sancti Benedicti into Middle High German. The eight texts are 
those of (1) Zwiefalten in Wiirtemberg (an interlinear version 
in Swabian dialect written about 1100), (2) Hohenfurth in 
Czecho-Slovakia (assigned to the beginning of the middle of 
the thirteenth century), (3) Engelberg in Switzerland (dating 
from the middle of the thirteenth century), (4) Asbach in 
Bavaria (ca. 1250), (5) Munich-Raitenhaslach (belonging to the 
middle or end of the thirteenth’ century and written in un- 
mistakably Bavarian dialect), (6) Admont in Austria (ca. 1275, 
written in Bavarian-Austrian dialect), (7) Oxford/England- 
Ebersbach/ Rhineland (dating back to about 1300, the dialect 
being that of Southern or Middle Nassau), and (8) of Altomuen- 
ster in Bavaria (March 3, 1388). Texts Nos. 1, 4, 6, and 8 have 
been published in the present edition for the first time while 
the other four were published before either in normalized form 
or with many misprints, omissions, etc. 

The editing of Selmer’s publication seems to the reviewer 
commendably accurate. The laborious task of editing the Rules 
seems to have been accomplished in a most thorough and pains- 
taking manner as alone is evidenced by the punctilious use of 
not less than 161 various diacritical marks, points, letter types, 
etc., which fact, indeed, is a credit also to the Waverly Press. 

Preceding the text proper is a very serviceable [ntroduction 
dealing with the history of the Benedictine Order in Germany 
up to the time of the Reformation, a description of the texts, 
and the method of editing those texts. Moreover, it gives an 
epitome of the subject-matter dealt within the seventy-three 
chapters of the Regula. 

Following the texts proper is a Latin-Middle High German 
Glossary consisting of forty-one pages. Upon a closer study the 
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reader will notice in it valuable, new Middle High German 
vocabulary material not found, for instance, in Lexer’s Mhd. 
Worterbuch, such as gestvngvnga (cf. affectus in glossary, auz 
rauten (cf. amputare, angstich (cf. anxius; this word is, however, 
given in Wilhelm Miillers’ Mhd. Wib.), lantsweffare (cf. gyro- 
vagus), etc. Especially the glossary will, for this reason, prove 
very attractive to the lexicographer of the Middle High Ger- 
man language. He will likewise notice upon a comparison of the 
eight MHG translations how certain expressions, phrases, and 
verbs of the twelfth century were replaced by more modern 
ones of the thirteenth century. The present reviewer heartily 
agrees with Selmer in his giving in the glossary the roun forms 
as they actually occur in the texts, i.e., not normalized and 
not in the nominative case singular unless they appear in this 
case in the texts; for it often is a rather subjective procedure to 
reconstruct unrecorded forms. 

The texts themselves in these diplomatic reprints seem to 
the reviewer to be of consequential value for the research worker 
in the literary dialects of the Middle High German period, all 
the more so since these texts are valuable prose documents in 
several distinct dialects ranging from the classical period to the 
period of decadence. Special attention seems to have been paid 
to the punctuation as a comparison of the text pages with the 
corresponding facsimile pages indicates. This fact will be ap- 
preciated by the student of the history of German punctua- 
tion. The reviewer likewise and above all sees in these texts a 
rich source of phonological and orthographical material which 
still needs to be evaluated and interpreted. 

As to the question of making use of diplomatic reprints for 
one’s advanced studies in Middle High German no scholar, for 
obvious reasons, can afford to omit giving them due considera- 
tion. Otto Mausser in his Mhd. Gramatik (Miinchen, 1932; p. 
viii) has some apt comments upon the value of such diplomatic 
works: “Dass von einer genauen Heranziehung des Wilhelm- 
’schen Werkes (i.e., of the monumental collection of diplomatic 
reprints published [1932] under the title of Corpus der Altdeut- 
schen Originalurkunden...) und sonst des Urkundenmittel- 
hochdeutschen einmal eine nach vielen Richtungen hin um- 
gestaltende Wirkung auf die Behandlung besonders der rein 
internen Substanz des Mhd. ausgeht, davon bin ich tber- 
zeugt.”—About the history of normalization, the advantages 
and the apparent drawbacks of this method of text editing 
nothing need be repeated here as Selmer has briefly touched 
upon these points in his review of some of Friedrich Wilhelm’s 
works (in J/EGPhilol, xxx1. no. 4 [Oct. 1932], 581). 

As a whole the present volume may be looked upon as an 
important and excellent piece of work which is a credit to 
modern scholarship. 

A. J. FRIEDRICH ZIEGLSCHMID 
Northwestern University 
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A Book or Lonpon ENG iIsH, 1384-1425. Edited by R. W. 
Chambers and Marjorie Daunt. With an Appendix on Eng- 
lish Documents in the Record Office by M. M. Weale. Ox- 
ford: At the Clarendon Press, 1931. $5. 


The Book of London English offers 83 documents of the time 
between 1384 and 1425, besides giving a description, with ex- 
tracts, of over 109 more. Several of the pieces have been printed 
before, but they are scattered in so many out-of-the-way vol- 
umes that it is difficult for the scholar to use them, even if he 
knows of their existence. For the first time there has been as- 
sembled in convenient form a large body of evidence which will 
enable us to reach reasonably certain conclusions about a crit- 
ical stage in the development of English. 

Among the gains we may count a large addition to the 
history of the vocabulary. Over 40 words or meanings are earlier 
than anything in the New English Dictionary. One phrase, hold 
their own (p.144) which is not in the Glossary, is a hundred 
years earlier. Two words, putour, timber-monger, are later than 
anything in the NED. There are about 15 words or meanings 
of words that are not recorded in the NED. The list is significant 
as a warning. It shows how insecure is that argument from vo- 
cabulary which is the besetting sin of so many modern scholars. 
We really do not as yet know enough about the history of words, 
the date of their introduction into the language, or the frequency 
of their use, to be able to use them as evidence. 

These documents are not examples of spoken English. They 
are not so rich in racy vernacular as the Child Marriages that 
Furnivall published. Only once or twice does a phrase from 
actual conversation slip through. There is “should a yofe’”’ on 
p. 106, from an examination of a witness. It was probably taken 
down straight from the man’s lips. Similarly a report of a trea- 
sonable speech on p. 282 contains the phrase “worthi for to a 
been hangen.” Neither a for have nor yofe for given occurs else- 
where in these documents. Probably then the modern rule al- 
ready obtained that shortened forms (a for have) and the level- 
ling of inflections under one form (yofe as a participle) were to 
be regarded as careless or slovenly and therefore beneath the 
dignity of writing. Other reports of treasonable speeches give 
us one or two racy phrases that reveal for a moment exactly 
how forceful English might be. “I seide yat kyng herry 3af 
nowt of hem alle a peny.” To which Roger replied: “the deuel 
hym all to-dasshe” (p. 282). “Y wolde breke hys sege and 
make hem of Roon dokke hys tayle”’ (p. 294). It is my experi- 
ence that, right down to 1700, reports of: law-cases give us a 
truer picture of spoken English than any other source we pos- 
sess. They reproduce the very words used by witnesses and for 
that reason are even more valuable than the drama. It is to 
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be hoped that Professor Chambers and Miss Daunt will find a 
large bundle of depositions in London English. That would 
greatly increase our knowledge of the phrases and expressions 
actually used by the people. 

There are two problems which collections like this will help 
us to solve: namely, what classes of society had most influence 
on the development of language and what principles they 
worked on. The best yield is given by Group 1 of these docu- 
ments, The Correspondence of the Mayor and Aldermen with 
Henry V, the Duke of Clarence, and the Duke of Bedford, and 
Proclamations relating to the War with France. Here we have 
Court and City contrasted. Court language was not uniform. 
The Duke of Clarence’s letter, for instance, stands by itself. It 
has the forms y-thonked (only case of o in thank in the 26 letters) 
and Jwriten (the other documents only have writen). But in so 
far as a comparison between Court and City can be made, the 
City is more modern. For the plural of the present indicative 
of to be, the King’s letters and the Proclamations have be, ben, 
been, buth, are, arn, while the City letters have only are. That is 
to say, that we have some slight evidence that the principle of 
differentiation of function was already at work. There was a danger 
that the infinitive, present singular and plural, present subjunc- 
tive, and the past participle would be represented by the one form 
be. When the present plural was anchored to the form are, some- 
thing of great value had been achieved. Unfortunately the 
struggle between levelling and differentiation is not yet over. 
There are still grammarians who advocate the levelled forms 
wherever they can and who do not see how much the clarity 
and richness of English prose owe to differentiation. 

The Glossary is a good piece of work which does not miss 
much. It ought, however, to have noticed the forms halde (p. 67), 
halden (p. 72), pres. plural of hold. The volume adds so much to 
our knowledge that we can only hope that Professor Chambers 
and Miss Daunt will soon find material for another. 

H. T. Price 
University of Michigan 





CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY IN THE PoETRY oF EDMUND SPENSER. 
By Henry Gibbons Lotspeich. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1932. 22.1 cm., pp. x+126. 

Seven and thirty years ago the writer reviewed Miss Alice 
Sawtelle’s The Sources of Spenser's Classical Mythology for a 
college magazine. It was in its day a good book. Though cast 
in dictionary form, it had the merit of being eminently readable. 
Lotspeich has made no attempt to follow suit. In his great ef- 
fort to compress his work into the briefest possible form, he has 
produced a valuable work of reference, but nothing more. He 
was of course desirous of avoiding repetition. In some articles 
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(e.g., Ignorance, Mermaid, Muses, Nature, Nymphs) he has 
shown what he is capable of in the line of readable exposition. 
His twenty-six-page introduction, too, is well done. 

One or two trivial defects (as we view thtm) may be speci- 
fied. He does not always make himself clear. Speaking of Paridell 
(p. 97), he says, “Sp. is reinforcing his moral allegory by making 
Paris his ancestor.”’ The first his refers probably to Spenser; 
but the reader must make a real effort to refer the second his 
to the proper person. On p. 79, 1. 5 f.b. and p. 105, 1. 16 there is a 
misspelling of descendants. 

The number of articles in Lotspeich is much greater than in 
the earlier book. In the first three letters we find the following 
additional entries: Acidalia, Acteon, Aeternitie, Ajax, Antzus, 
Blatant Beast, Britomart, Brutus, Caduceus, Castalia, Castor, 
Centaurs, Cephissus, Chaos, Concord, Cyclops, Cymodoce, 
Cytheron. 

On the other hand, Lotspeich omits, e.g., Ninus, Semiramis, 
Phao, Thracian Maid, Titanian Goddess. 

Crysaor should have been included (cf. Gilbert, Ph. Qu. x1m 
223); in FQ v 1 9 it is the sword of Zeus, while in rv 11 14 it is 
the name of a sea-god. It is a familiar word in Greek literature 
meaning “‘having a golden sword or dagger.” 

The great merit of Lotspeich’s work is that he shows pretty 
exactly the indebtedness of Spenser to Boccaccio’s Genealogia 
Deorum, Venice, 1472, and Natalis Comes’ M ythologiae, Venice, 
1551. Miss Sawtelle knew of Natalis Comes and cited him in 
four articles. But she seems not to have known at first hand of 
Boccaccio’s work and cites him only in a quotation from E.K. 

Both Boccaccio and Natalis Comes were moralizers of the 
myths. For Comes, e.g., the story of Medea exemplified volupta- 
tum desiderium. For Boccaccio the fishlike nature of the Sirens 
indicates omnem libidinosam mulierum concupiscentiam. In these 
authors Spenser found allegory ready-made and he seems to 
have made much use of it. 

The last section of the introduction deals with Spenser’s 
electicism. Spenser does not hesitate to assemble conflicting 
ideas; these are, however, not difficult to understand if we re- 
member that they are mythology rather than philosophy. When 
Lotspeich says that classical mythology was traditional and con- 
ventional, to be sure, he perhaps apologizes where no apology is 
called for. As Spenser used them, the myths were not at that 
time conventional. The number of English writers who had pre- 
ceded him in making much use of the myths was not large; to 
Spenser’s generation Chaucer was little known. 

Dr. Lotspeich has produced a highly trustworthy and useful 
manual. 

CLARK S. NoRTHUP 
Cornell University 
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ZuR ZUSAMMENARBEIT ENGLISCHER BERUFSDRAMATIKER UN- 
MITTELBAR VOR NEBEN UND NACH SHAKESPEARE. VON Dr. 
Alexander Tiegs. Breslau: Verlag von Trewendt & Granier 
1933. Pp. viii#144. R.M. 2.50. 


This is a “painful” compilation in the true German tradition 
upon the subject of collaboration in Elizabethan drama. In the 
first part, Dr. Tiegs classifies the kinds of surviving evidence 
upon collaboration, making the conventional division into ex- 
ternal and internal, with numerous subdivisions under each. As 
it is enumerated, each form is also evaluated, and finally ex- 
ternal and internal evidence are opposed to each other, with 
the “American scholar’ Mr. William J. Lawrence as the 
champion of the former and Professor E. H. C. Oliphant of the 
latter. The reviewer does not find either the analysis or the con- 
sequent attempted criticism very penetrating. It does not ap- 
pear likely that Dr. Tiegs will or should convince either gentle- 
man of the error of his way. 

In the second part, Dr. Tiegs lists the dramas which on 
either external or internal evidence any one to his knowledge 
has suspected of being the result of collaboration. Several 
“‘suspecters” have escaped Dr. Tiegs because for one reason or 
another they were not in the compilations from which he him- 
self has compiled. The suspected collaborations Dr. Tiegs divides 
into certain, probable, and possible. In his third division, he 
might as well have included all plays not in the first two since 
in the fullness of time each play is certain to have at least one 
person who suspects it of being collaborated. He considers one 
hundred and nineteen plays as certain, twenty-seven as prob- 
able, and forty-five as possible, a total of one hundred and 
ninety-one. The evidence is at least clear that the practice of 
collaboration was quite common, as indeed everyone at all con- 
versant with Elizabethan drama already knows. 

In the third part, Dr. Tiegs turns to the motives and meth- 
ods, the wherefore and the how. Here are catalogued and 
criticized the suggestions of different critics. Where statistics 
are possible, statistics are abundant. But it is to be feared that 
motives do not lend themselves very well to statistical de- 
termination, and method is likely to be relative to the individual 
situation. So we have a few known instances of methods used 
and a great number of inferred ones. The attributed motives 
are, and for the most part must be, pure inferences. And that 
in spite of the fact that Dr. Tiegs insists that it will not do to 
attribute twentieth-century motives to Elizabethans. Dr. Tiegs 
takes a suggestion of Schiicking’s for his fundamental explana- 
tion; the Elizabethans were pursuing Mediaeval methods, where 
the worth of individuality had not yet impressed itself—there- 
by suggesting various historical mares’ nests for Dr. Tiegs 
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lovingly to ponder over. It is a fact, capable of historical dem- 
onstration, that collaboration has long existed and still exists; 
but that fact explains nothing of motives. 

So in his “Schluss,” Dr. Tiegs concludes correctly that col- 
laboration was widely spread among Elizabethan dramatists— 
as everybody has long known—and that the key to the custom 
is to be found in its historical-sociological foundation—which 
explains nothing. The work is an elaborate, though by no means 
a complete, compilation of facts carefully but purely mechan- 
ically sorted, displaying throughout a lack of critical penetra- 
tion. As a collection of facts, it is perhaps worth its space in a 
research library. 

T. W. BALDWIN 
University of Illinois 





Mrtton’s Use or Du Barras. By George Coffin Taylor. Cam- 
bridge (Mass.): Harvard University Press, 1934. xvi+129 pp. 


This is a most welcome book, coming as it does at the end 
of two decades of immense activity, centered largely in this 
country, in the study of Milton, and insisting as it does on a 
return to readily accessible literary influences on Paradise Lost. 
It is high time such an insistence made its appearance, and I 
trust that Taylor’s work will result in a number of studies of 
influences more in the ordinary line of literary succession than 
some recent ones have been. Taylor builds a convincing case 
for connecting the fascinating Du Bartas material with Milton 
just as Dunster did over a century ago. It is not so easy to con- 
cede that Du Bartas has been too greatly neglected (cf. Hanford 
Handbook, pp. 227-228), although neglected he has certainly 
been. It is indubitably true that the consensus of opinion is 
‘against conceding that the relation of Milton to Du Bartas in 
Paradise Lost is of any importance,’ but the word ‘any’ makes 
this statement of Taylor’s much stronger than is warranted. 
This pre-pietistic Frenchman, especially in and through his 
English translator Sylvester, attained a certain vogue among 
puritanically minded people. His popular appeal and influence, 
like Quarles’s far exceeded his literary. His work is an epitome 
of patristic, medieval, and reformation theological and cos- 
mological ideas. There are few more salutary exercises possible 
for the student of Milton than to read Du Bartas in lar 
quantities and come to realize how completely the reading — 
lic of the entire 17th century was already saturated with the 
substance of Paradise Lost. The matter of Du Bartas’s direct 
influence on Milton is, however, another story. The two men 
were virtually contemporaries, and the truth is that the works 
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of each reflect some of the same basic attitudes, which are im- 
portant, and, more inevitably, the same materials, largely be- 
cause they were both writing about the same things. It is not 
so much a case of Du Bartas’s importance having been deliber- 
ately neglected in connection with Paradise Lost, as it is a case 
of the sources for one being the sources for the other. As Taylor 
admits in another connection, Milton’s sources are more diversi- 
fied than Du Bartas’s because of the differences in the erudition 
of the two men. But especially in dealing with Creation, God’s 
connection therewith, and man’s origin and cosmological rela- 
tionships, the two writers reflect some of the same traditions 
and sometimes the same viewpoints. 
HARRIS FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 





MILTONS ANSCHAUUNGEN VON STAAT, KiRcHE, TOLERANZ. By 
Gertrud Hardeland. Studien zur Englischen Philologie. Lxxt. 
Halle (Saale): Niemeyer, 1934. xvi+175 pp. 


This work sharply focuses several difficulties that are always 
present in the study of Milton and which inevitably arise in 
any attempt at definition or at least comprehension in the sense 
of confining of his ideas. It is striking that of all the expound- 
ings of Milton’s works, prose or verse, from the end of the 17th 
century to the present day, those which have attempted the 
exposition and classification of his fundamental ideas have met 
with the greatest amount of resistance, indeed, one might say 
antagonism. There are basic reasons for this situation that go 
far beyond mere controversy. The real difficulty is that Milton 
was at heart always a poet, and with the lunatic and lover, “‘of 
imagination all compact.” But in addition to this, he was also 
a scholar, undoubtedly the most erudite of all first rank English 
and perhaps other poets who ever lived. As a systematic thinker, 
however, his work leaves about everything to be desired, not 
at all because of intellectual weakness, but because he was re- 
luctant to express a fundamental idea precisely and thereby run 
the danger of too greatly limiting or circumscribing it. Instances 
of this reluctance appear in his poetry and in his prose in ex- 

\y treme profusion. Handford once said that Milton’s statement 
| concerning the celestial artillery used by the Rebel Angels and 
‘cast in “brass, iron, and stony mould” was an almost perfect 
expression of the Platonic idea of ‘‘cannon.”’ It is, at least, a 
statement that forever makes it impossible to visualize in any 
definite fashion the cannon used in the Heavenly Warfare. In 
the same fashion if we endeavor to secure a clear picture of his 

scheme of the cosmos in Paradise Lost; of God the Father, of 
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Sin and, more strikingly, Death; of the exact appearance of 
Satan, or of Adam and Eve; of his conception of the State, of 
education, or of almost anything else, we are struck by what ap- 
pears to have been a deliberate attempt on his part to bedim 
or at least obscure the outlines. 

Gertrud Hardeland has carefully drawn together what 
Milton has had to say in his correspondence and in his prose 
about State, Church, and Toleration. She has done her work 
well in so far as it can be done well, but it is still impossible for 
me to be certain that I know exactly what Milton’s ultimate 
conceptions of State and Church were. I am not only not sure 
of his conceptions, but I am equally in doubt as to whether after 
the vicissitudes of the 1640’s and 1650’s, Milton intended that 
I should know them. At any rate, Fraulein Hardeland has pain- 
stakingly set forth in roughly chronological order what he re- 
corded in his works and correspondence on these subjects. Thus 
admirably regimented, the statements take on the Schein of the 
asphaltic apples—and I cannot relish them. But the work itself 
is valuable pioneering in the realm of Milton’s ideas and their 
relationship to the remarkable development of western thought 
in the 17th century. 

HARRIS FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 


TRANSLATION: AN ELIZABETHAN ART. By F. O. Matthiessen. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931. 


The famous Elizabethan translators did not approach their 
task in the spirit of the modern scholar primarily intent upon 
fidelity to their originals. Their purpose was chiefly to enrich 
the culture of England. To bring the great books of antiquity 
and the Renaissance home to the bosoms of Englishmen, it was 
necessary to assimilate them to the thought and the idiom of 
Elizabethan England. The translators did their work, therefore, 
in the spirit of free artists, and gave to their writing an original- 
ity and freshness which keep it alive to this day. The apprecia- 
tion of these qualitities has been sufficiently widespread among 
students of the period during the past half-century, but there 
has been no satisafactory appraisal like this of Dr. Matthiessen’s 
based on a careful analysis and methodical comparison of the 
translations with the originals. Dr. Matthiessen has performed 
with distinction a task that calls for an unusual linguistic equip- 
ment, for painstaking attention to detail, and, most important 
of all, for literary taste. He has given us without a doubt a valu- 
able treatment of an elusive form of literary art, and what is 
more, he has produced a very readable book. 
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The translations which Dr. Matthiessen studies are Hoby’s 
Courtier, North’s Plutarch, Florio’s Montaigne, and several of 
the works of Philemon Holland, and he does ample justice to 
each. If the reviewer takes issue with him sharply on one of his 
judgements, it is without serious derogation from the true merits 
of his book. In fact, he finds it hard to understand how, in view 
of the justness with which he analyzes the characteristics of 
Florio’s translation, Dr. Matthiessen can speak of it as preserv- 
ing “‘the essential spirit” of Montaigne. The opinion has been 
expressed many times before, but the present study brings for- 
ward all the evidence that is needed to throw it out of court. 
Dr. Matthiessen describes Florio’s fondness for elaborating and 
adorning his original, he observes that his adjectives introduce 
a “strained emotional pitch quite foreign to Montaigne,” that 
“often. ..no new quality whatever is brought to the meaning... 
frequently Montaigne’s strength is lost in a choking mass.”’ He 
tells us that Florio is broad where Montaigne is restrained, that 
his enthusiastic excess in compounding words “utterly destroys 
the rhythm and intensity” of certain passages, that his flowing 
style “‘can completely obscure a vivid point,” that his doublets 
generally “blur the voice of Montaigne in rhetoric,” that all 
his tricks and ornaments of style, while in accord with the 
tendencies of late sixteenth century prose, are in a manner 
“remote from Montaigne’s.” In comparing the general move- 
ment of the two writers, he has this to say: “‘Florio, caught by 
a rhythm, develops it with a rhetorical swing foreign to Mon- 
taigne.... Too often he is led into heaping up words until they 
clutter the sentence and plunge it into obscure fustian.... The 
result is that Montaigne’s balance and rhythm are destroyed, 
and the force and crispness of his style disintegrate. Florio is 
not often able to perceive the strength of simplicity, and this 
limitation leads him on occasion into his greatest fault, the loss 
of emotional power.” He speaks also of the clumsiness of his 
swollen sentences, of his diffuseness and bombast, qualities in- 
imical to the natural and graceful gait of the French original 
and creating a tone and impression very strikingly different 
from Montaigne’s. Whatever the virtues of Florio’s style may 
be, they are not those that best set off the spirit and character 
of the great French essayist, and it is a pity that Dr. Matthies- 
sen has given comfort to the undiscriminating admirers of the 
picturesque Elizabethan. 

Though it is not directly pertinent to this theme, Dr. Matth- 
iessen devotes half a dozen pages to the discussion of Mon- 
taigne’s influence on Shakespeare and his contemporaries. The 
subject is much too big to permit of more than a passing com- 
ment, but we must enter our protest against excessively hasty 
inference from very slight evidence. Sir Walter Raleigh wrote an 
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essay called ‘‘The Sceptick.’”’ For his ideas he certainly did not 
have to go to Montaigne, who, after all, did not invent scepti- 
cism. And as for the tone and treatment, Raleigh’s “‘essay”’ is 
quite bare and methodical, and we object with all our might 
to the statement that it is “the one English work produced 
wholly in the spirit of Montaigne.” The contrary would be 
much nearer the truth. Robert Burton makes use of Montaigne 
as he does of several thousand other writers, but the fact that 
he devotes a section to the “Force of Imagination,”’ the subject 
of one of Montaigne’s essays, proves nothing in particular. It 
so happens that this is one of the least original of Montaigne’s 
essays, its points and illustrations being taken almost without 
change from a well-known book by Cornelius Agrippa, the “De 
Occulta Philosophia,” which Burton doubtless consulted at first 
hand. The problem of Shakespeare’s debt to Montaigne re- 
mains one of the interesting cruxes of scholarship. If we accept 
the results of such investigations as those of the late Professor 
J. M. Robertson and Dr. G. C. Taylor, we shall be forced to 
believe that the real genius of Shakespeare burst suddenly into 
life at the precise moment of his contact with the mind of the 
French essayist. This involves such violence to our conception 
of the normal processes of intellectual growth that most scholars 
have been reluctant to accept the conclusion. And indeed, the 
evidence is not, as Dr. Matthiessen seems to think, of such a 
character as to compel belief. The fact that it has been necessary 
to present the case anew repeatedly is in itself some indication 
of incomplete conclusiveness. 

Merely for the sake of the record it may be desirable to vindi- 
cate Sir Thomas Hoby from a doubtful aspersion on his correct- 
ness. Dr. Matthiessen accuses him of making “the empty re- 
mark that people object to seeing young men riding about the 
streets ‘upon mules,’ when the word ‘mule’ here means that 
thay should not ride in pumps.” The passage in I/ Cortegiano, 
II, iii, is: ““Dicono non convenirsi ai giovanni passegiar per la 
citta a cavallo, massimamente nelle mule.”’ The temptation to 
take “‘mule”’ in the sense of “pumps” is a strong one, But 
Vittorio Cian, the modern Italian editor of Castiglione, takes it 
in Hoby’s sense, glossing “‘nelle mule’”’ with “‘piu proprio: sulle 
mule.” Incidentally, the almost contemporary French transla- 
tion and, later in the century, Montaigne also understand 
“mule” in this sentence as a reference to the beast of burden. 
And when one thinks about it, the remark does not impress one 
as at all empty. 

Jacos ZEITLIN 
University of Illinois 
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Tue TALE OF GARGANTUA AND KiNG ARTHUR BY FRANCOIS 
GIRAULT, c. 1534. The French Original of a lost Elizabethan 
Translation. Edited with Introduction and Glossary by Hunt- 
ington Brown. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1932. 


In France the introduction of printing seems to have given 
added impetus to the diffusion of romances among the people. 
Mr. J. C. Lyons has told us that between the years 1478 and 
1530 about sixty romances of chivalry were published, many 
in several editions, and in one early sixteenth century list of 
pedlar’s books nearly half were Arthurian. Under the influence 
of the Renaissance spirit it was very natural that the extrav- 
agances of such tales should give rise to burlesques. One of these 
burlesques bearing the impressive title of Les grandes et inestim- 
ables cronicques du grant et enorme geant Gargantua appeared in 
1532 and seems to have inspired the Pantagruel of Rabelais. In 
the next year two more versions of the legend appeared, and 
then in 1534 Les croniques admirables du puissant Roy Gargantua 
which combines and works over material from the other ver- 
sions. This last work, attributed to Francois Girault whose name 
appears in an acrostic poem near the end, is a very rare work in 
spite of its seven early editions and a modern reprint, and Mr. 
Brown has done a service to scholarship by reprinting it. The 
grandes et inestimables cronicques which he prints in an appendix 
are better known but it is convenient to have them also at 
hand. A glossary to the two texts gives words that are either 
obsolete or too Rabelaisian to be understood by the general 
reader. 

Mr. Brown thinks that many of the references to Gargantua 
in Elizabethan England come from Girault rather than from 
Rabelais. In some cases this can be shown since the references 
are to incidents contained only in Girault’s work; in others it 
is probable, since no translation of Rabelais is known before that 
of Thomas Urquhart in 1653, and men like Captain Cox and 
John Taylor, the Water Poet, could hardly have read him in 
French. No English translation of Girault’s work or of any of 
its predecessors is now known, but Mr. Brown finds indications 
that one was in existence at least as early as 1572. This appears 
probable but he does not, it seems to me, consider sufficiently 
the possibility of oral transmission. Such stories are spread 
abroad even today by word of mouth, and it would be very 
suprising if in Elizabethan England they were known only to 
those who had read them. 

Joun J. PARRY 
University of Illinois 
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WILLIAM WHITEHEAD—POETA LAvUREATUS: Eine Studie zu den 
literarischen Strémungen um die Mitte des 18. Jahrhunderts. 
(Studien zur Englischen Philologie, txxvm1). By August 
Bitter. Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1933. 


This brief monograph arrives at no revolutionary discoveries 
in the history of eighteenth-century poetry, but it deserves wider 
recognition than it is likely to achieve. It is as systematic and 
well documented as a German dissertation is expected to be, 
it utilizes newly available publications such as Whitehead’s 
letters in the Harcourt Papers and Draper’s Mason, and it does 
not attempt to exaggerate the importance of the subject; but 
it is superior to the usual dry-as-dust account of a minor author. 
It provides us not only with the facts about the author’s life 
and works, but also with an appreciative interpretation of their 
significance. Whether or not Dr. Bitter undertook his task as 
an exercise in academic method, he evidently achieved at the 
end something less formal and more individual. Many years 
ago I recorded my opinion that Whitehead was an underes- 
timated author, and that some of his poems and plays had a 
significance and charm greater than commonly recognized; and 
it is therefore peculiarly pleasant to me to observe (although 
Dr. Bitter disagrees with my interpretation of Whitehead’s 
School of Lovers) that he confirms my estimate of his intrinsic 
value. 

ERNEST BERNBAUM 
University of Illinois 





WoRDSWORTH AND REED: THE POET’s CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
HIS AMERICAN EpitTor (1836-1850) anp Henry REED’s 
ACCOUNT OF HIS RECEPTION AT RyDAL Mount, Lonpon, 
AND ELSEWHERE IN 1854. (Cornell Studies in English, xx1) 
By Leslie Nathan Broughton. Ithaca: Cornell Univ. Press, 
1933. xviii+-288. 


This volume draws upon the excellent Wordsworth Collec- 
tion of Cornell University, and has been edited by Professor 
Broughton with that scholarship and sound judgment which 
make him one of our highest Wordsworthian authorities. It is 
not the fault of the editor that students of the romantic move- 
ment who may hope to find in this correspondence very impor- 
tant disclosures regarding strictly literary matters will probably 
be disappointed. On page 226 there is an anecdote (apparently 
originating in female gossip) which may help to explain why De 
Quincey spoke so unkindly of Wordsworth. On page 14 we have 
Wordsworth himself saying (in 1840) : “German transcendental- 
ism would be a woeful visitation for the world, were it not sure 
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to be as transitory as it is pernicious’’—a prophecy which seems 
especially amusing nowadays when the similarities between that 
poet and the German philosophers are being more and more 
widely recognized. But the literary gleaner will find too few 
grains of such special interest. 

Henry Reed, an amiable and energetic personality, was Pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Pennsylvania, as well as 
the first American editor of Wordsworth. Accordingly the cor- 
respondence sheds light upon the growth of the poet’s fame in 
the United States, and also upon the history of the teaching of 
English literature in American universities. It also illustrates 
the progress of the High Church movement in this country. 
Finally, the accounts of the sojourn of the Reed family in Eng- 
land will interest those who have read Robert E. Spiller’s The 
American in England During the First Half Century of Independ- 
ence. 

ERNEST BERNBAUM 
University of Illinois 





LEGENDS OF ANGRIA. Compiled from the Early Writings of 
Charlotte Bronté by Fannie E. Ratchford, with the col- 
laboration of W. C. DeVane. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 
1933. xiii+ 332 


From the days of Mrs. Gaskell it has been known that two 
kinds of documentary evidence concerning the early life of the 
Bronté sisters were extant—some personal correspondence, and 
a large mass of youthful compositions in verse and prose. Until 
recently, however, only the letters have been utilized. The man- 
uscripts of the juvenilia are widely scattered; some of them are 
difficult to decipher; and they are so bulky that to publish them 
in full would require a half a dozen volumes. Mrs. Gaskell re- 
garded them as negligible, and her successors found it conven- 
ient to do likewise. The first excerpts from them were pub- 
lished by Clement Shorter and C. W. Hatfield in The Twelve 
Adventures (1925). Another specimen was issued by G. E. Mc- 
Lean, The Spell (1931). Much richer, however, is the present 
volume, which includes one of the verse romances and four 
of the prose fictions, and gives us a clearer idea of the general 
character of these literary experiments and particularly of their 
inter-relationship. All deal with the turbulent history of the 
kingdom of “‘Angria,’”’ a history which originated in a childish 
game of make-believe among Branwell Bronté and his sisters, 
and which in the course of ten years was elaborated into a long 
series of romantic adventures. It is evident that Angria was the 
homeland of Charlotte’s imaginative self, and that the legends 
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which she invented concerning it provide us with highly valu- 
able indications of the early steps in her emotional and intel- 
lectual development. Miss Ratchford justly regards these leg- 
ends as “the most informing and illuminating of Bronté docu- 
ments,’’ and as “‘far more significant of the character and genius 
of this remarkable family than the letters upon which previous 
studies have been based.” 

These documents are important; and I have no intention of 
belittling the services which the editors have rendered in mak- 
ing them accessible when I add that the introductions and the 
annotations do not go very far in interpreting the significance 
of the materials. Miss Ratchford and Mr. DeVane mention the 
obvious influence of Scott and Bryon upon these juvenilia, and 
the occasional anticipations therein of traits found in Charlotte 
Bronté’s mature writings; but in such respects much remains 
uninvestigated. 

ERNEST BERNBAUM 
University of Illinois 





TERCENTENARY EDITION OF THE WORKS OF MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
Edited by J. William Hebel. Oxford: Shakespeare Head 
Press, Basil Blackwell. Four Volumes, 1931-1933. 


Andrew Marvel waited over two hundred years to achieve 
a place among English writers that was rightly his, for it was 
only in 1921 when the three-hundredth anniversary of his birth 
was celebrated that sufficient attention was paid to his position 
to impress the general literary public with the real importance 
of the man and poet. Michael Drayton has fared even worse, for 
he died three hundred years ago in 1631 and it is only with the 
completion of the text of this great edition that we are in any 
way prepared to study his works. The most accessible place in 
which to read Drayton has been, with most students, the almost 
unreadable and thoroughly undependable text in Chalmers’ 
Poets. As most of us know to our sorrow, the print in this edition, 
if one can dignify this reprint as an edition, is so small, and the 
paper so old and poor, that most of one’s efforts go into trying 
to get a meager general idea of what the poet is about, and 
wearied beyond thinking, we are content to let even Selden’s 
notes pass unread, along with a good half of the poet’s own text. 
But that condition now belongs to the past. Professor Hebel 
from his study of the Elizabethan and seventeenth-century po- 
ets rightly judged that Drayton has been most unduly neglected, 
and with bravery worthy of the heroic scholars of the past set 
himself the task of removing, so far as in him lay, the causes for 
this neglect. 
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Fortunately for us and for students of English literature 
everywhere, the work of editing has proceeded to the point of 
completing the text in four volumes. The fifth volume is to be 
concerned only with the life, textual variants, interpretative 
notes, the index, and a few miscellaneous prefatory poems. Pro- 
fessor Hebel’s unexpected and lamented death last winter cut 
short a work upon which many years of the most exacting study 
had been spent, but a work that for scholars and readers gener- 
ally is essentially complete. After all, the text is the important 
thing, and that we now have complete and accurate to an ex- 
tent that seems well near perfect, and it is the text that Drayton 
wanted us to have. The publishers have fortunately secured the 
services of able British scholars who will complete the fifth vol- 
ume in the way that the original editor had carefully planned. 

One of the characteristics of a great writer is that he is 
constantly revising. So it was with Milton, Burton, and Walton 
in the seventeenth century; so it proved with Wordsworth, 
Keats, and Tennyson in the nineteenth. Drayton was no ex- 
ception; he felt that art demanded its best of him and that ex- 
perience taught him better ways of doing and writing. He was 
no mean critic of his own work. The result was that his second 
editions are infinitely more interesting and far better works of 
art than his first attempts. And it was the second revised edi- 
tions that he wanted read. Professor Hebel wisely decided to 
rely for his text on the carefully revised editions; in the case of 
the earlier historical poems and the earlier editions of Poems 
where the revision was carried to the extent of rewriting, he has 
included both versions. 

It is hardly necessary to speak of the careful and scholarly 
handling of the text. Hebel has taught us to rely implicitly on 
his work; it is not an exaggeration to say that the text before 
us is accurate far beyond any edition that Drayton ever read. 
Throughout the four large volumes I have noted only one slip, 
though I have been always on the look-out. In the marginal 
note on page 398 of Volume 1 for or read for, the “f” having 
dropped out. It is likely that even this slight misprint may have 
occurred after the final proof left Hebel’s hands, for the marginal 
notes in modern printing are usually set by hand after the galley 
proof has been corrected. Such careful printing of texts is the 
ideal for which careful publishers and exact scholars alone strive, 
but it is rarely attained. One wonders how it was humanly pos- 
sible in such an immense mass of material to achieve such ideal 
accuracy. High praise must be given to both the publisher and 
the scholar for the achievement. 

It is also appropriate to mention the pleasing format of the 
volumes. The paper is excellent; the page is well set and not 
crowded; the type is large and clear. The whole effect is pleas- 
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ing; it is no effort, but rather a great pleasure, to read Drayton 
in this noble edition. The modern age goes far toward justify- 
ing itself, even with the poets, when a publisher, without 
thought of cost, sets his ideals high and then succeeds so well 
in bringing them to pass. 

And Drayton was worth the effort. Among the poets of his 
age he stands high. Donne was a greater genius, but he wrote 
poetry that was highly original. He belongs not so much to the 
seventeenth century or preceding centuries, as to timé—and 
especially to the twentieth century. Drayton belongs to two 
centuries. His earlier poetry is in the manner of the preceding 
age, while his later poetry shows a curious adaptability to the 
style and thought of the new age. His historical poems are easily 
the best of their kind, while the younger poets never developed 
a lightness of touch and a quickened fancy that the older poet 
revealed in his later fairy and pastoral poetry—he surpassed 
them in their own kind. He is for us the best representative of 
his time, for the Donnes and the Miltons are too far ahead and 
too highly individualistic to be anything but themselves. 

Furthermore, Drayton wrote almost every kind of poetry 
known to his age, and in many cases he was the first to point 
the way to new fields. The historical poem, the heroic epistle 
in Ovid’s manner, the ode in its various forms, satires, new and 
interesting, pastorals, sonnets, the Biblical story retold with 
interpretation, pastoral poetry in many forms, fairy poetry— 
all these he essayed, and usually with remarkable success. Even 
the drama was not unknown to his endeavors. The epigram he 
somehow missed; and perhaps that fact is significant—perhaps 
he understood his limitations too well. In the confusion of a 
changing world he kept his eye steadily on what in art is best, 
and learned with dexterity what the advancing times had pro- 
fessionally to teach him. But in the practical world, the aging 
poet often and usually found himself lost. Ideals and manners 
had changed—the good old world of his youth had gone. He 
was naturally conservative and found it hard to agree that it 
was right that men should criticize state and church, that the 
rabble should read pamphlets and pretend to think, that the 
common man should have ideas about his own soul’s salvation, 
that great nobles should no longer receive the respect due to 
blood and wealth. Yet withal, his conservatism was keen; he 
was not always fooled. 

The seventeenth century, we are beginning to see, is one of 
great importance to us moderns. It was an age of ferment; queer 
and upsetting ideas were taking hold of men’s minds. It was the 
age, as Professors Grierson and Whitehead have insisted, in 
which the conceptions that we think of as twentieth century 
originated. Our own age is more nearly related to that far-off 
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time than it is to the age of Dryden and of Pope; in many ways 
we are more closely allied to Drayton and his times than we are 
to Wordsworth and Tennyson. In religion, in philosophy, in 
mathematics, in science, in government, the age worked out new 
ideals, and those ideals are the ones that today we are trying 
to perfect. The ideas, diverted and in many cases weakened in 
the two succeeding centuries, have again something of the old 
force of truth and rightness that they once possessed. We our- 
selves are the logical and irresistible development, after much 
wandering and sometimes after undergoing many changes, of 
our seventeenth-century ancestors. Every undergraduate col- 
lege as well as the universities should have thorough courses in 
this great age of origins; otherwise our modern literature and 
thinking remains unexplained and inadequately studied. No 
longer should Drayton and Donne and Milton be names well 
known but never read—we must know them and know them 
well. 

This leads me to make a practical observation that is not 
often made in a review such as this. The present edition is for 
us unfortunately limited, for most of the volumes, to five hun- 
dred copies. Scholars and universities in Great Britain must al- 
ready have used up a large number of these; the universities in 
America have also done much to deplete the supply. Let me 
urge the small college not to lose this rare opportunity to secure 
a text of this poet that is readable and a pleasure to use. The 
hope of our collegiate education lies in giving our youth a chance 
to grow and to think. But modern students cannot be interested 
in working out papers that they well know are not worth their 
time. They want something real to do. The study of nature in 
the Waverly novels which their fathers and their grandfathers 
worked on is now dead. But Drayton and his fellow poets have 
an infinite amount of material that has never yet been studied. 
Term papers need no longer be trite and of worth only fora 
passing grade. Students may even now be set to thinking for 
themselves, and to think is the beginning of scholarship. Our 
salvation lies in increasing source material. In this as in every 
other respect, this edition is a notable success. 

FRANK A. PATTERSON 
Columbia University 





THE CLuBs oF AUGUSTAN LONDON. By Robert J. Allen. Harvard 
Studies in English. Volume vir. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1933. Pp. viii+305. 


The gregariousness of Augustan London, symbolized for us 
in the coffee-house and the club, appears to us at this distance 
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to add such charm and brilliance to the life of the time, that our 
interest in it is always lively. There is a good supply of books 
on the subject for easy-chair reading, but Mr. Allen’s volume is 
not of this anecdotal type. It is a scholarly monograph dealing 
thoroughly and comprehensively with the place of the club in 
literary history up to the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when clubs, as Mr. Allen points out, “became afflicted with by- 
laws, waiting-lists, blackballs, and other appurtenances of or- 
ganization, until much of the spontaneity and intimacy which 
had characterized the earlier groups was lost” (p. 287). Perhaps 
not all was lost; perhaps something of the spirit of the earlier 
club survived in informal literary groups and in political cliques 
such as that which gathered at Holland House or in the circle 
of friends who produced the Anti-Jacobin. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Allen is right in thinking that the clubs of Augustan London 
had the stamp of the age upon them, unless it were more correct 
to say that the clubs left their stamp on the age. 

In a series of informing chapters Mr. Allen surveys the im- 
portant clubs of the time, the fashion of devising fictitious 
clubs for literary purposes—with a special chapter on their use 
as a framework in essay periodicals—and finally the influence 
of the real clubs on literary production. Their political aspects 
are dealt with only so far as is necessary to the main theme 
of the volume. 

The study is especially valuable for its rich documentation 
from original sources. Perhaps a few more references to second- 
ary works might have been admitted; for instance, in the pas- 
sage on the Green-Ribbon Club (pp. 21-25) a footnote might 
have called attention to an important appendix on the Club in 
Sir George Sitwell’s The First Whig (1894), pp. 197-203, from 
which it appears that Thomas Shadwell was reputed to have 
been a member of it. One or two other reservations occur to the 
reviewer. Could not some more extended membership lists of 
some of the clubs, particularly of the Kit-Cats, have been in- 
cluded in a volume which is likely to be consulted by students 
for just such information? The suggestion (p. 233) that the Kit- 
Cats defrayed the expenses of Dryden’s funeral should not be 
taken too seriously; Edward Hinton’s statement seems to be too 
strong; some of the Kit-Cats certainly were very active in the 
matter but the various accounts we have do not suggest that 
the Club acted as a body to the exclusion of others. A somewhat 
more important question arises in connection with Mr. Allen’s 
discussion of the relation of the Scriblerus Club to Gulliver’s 
Travels. It has been assumed that the Travels had their inception 
in the Scriblerus Club before its members were scattered in 1714, 
and that the first form of the work is preserved in Chapter x11 
of the Memoirs of Scriblerus. On this point Mr. Allen is somewhat 
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ambiguous. He dates the composition of Chapter x11 late be- 
cause, he says, it “clearly presupposes the publication of Gul- 
liver’s Travels” (p. 271). He must therefore be of the opinion 
that this chapter does not represent the first form of the 7ravels. 
later modified by Swift, but, on the contrary, an adaptation of 
the narrative of the published Travels by some one other than 
Swift. But a few pages later (p. 282) Mr. Allen quotes a state- 
ment of the opposite view, apparently with his approval, from 
“one of Swift’s more recent editors.’”’ It is possible that Mr. 
Allen has permitted himself to be influenced by the confused 
and illogical statements of Joseph Warton, whose note on the 
matter he has quoted in part on page 282. But this one lapse 
should not be permitted to obscure the general excellence and 
value of the book. 
Louis I. BREDVOLD 
University of Michigan 





ENGLIsH Lyrics oF THE XIIITH CENTURY. Edited by Carleton 
Brown. Oxford, 1932. $3.00. 


Most general medieval scholars might remark when first 
looking at this volume: here we have a companion piece to Pro- 
fessor Brown’s earlier Religious Lyrics of the XIVth Century; 
but if they will go farther, they will find themselves agreeably 
mistaken. They will discover that this is not, like the other, an 
anthology of religious lyric verse, but an anthology of lyric 
poetry, secular and religious and moral, of the century; they will 
discover more, as they read the carefully condensed but per- 
tinent introduction and weigh what is said in the notes; when 
they have read the poems, noting the careful selection that has 
been made, and have reflected upon the notes after re-reading 
the introduction, they can hardly come to but one conclusion: 
that we have in this volume the greatest anthology of English 
medieval verse that has ever been printed and the best study of 
such verse that has yet been made. The more one knows of the 
wide field of the lyric, the greater will be his praise for this judi- 
cious volume. 

And the reason is not far to seek. Professor Brown is a 
specialist; he has devoted to the study of the Middle English 
lyric such leisure as a professional life brings; he has given col- 
legiate courses in the subject and for years has been directing 
the researches of advance students in this field. His thinking 
has been among the lyrics, and he knows lyric trends, the lyric 
nature; he knows the lyric mind of the past and senses the Sig- 
nificance of traits that are lost to the general scholar. Great 
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praise has been given to Chambers and Sedgwick for their collec- 
tion, and indeed theirs is a valuable work, but’ the difference 
between an excellent piece of scholarship and a masterpiece is 
seen in the comparison of the two volumes. 

One of the most interesting lyrics in the volume is the well- 
known Cuckoo Song. For decades we have been accustomed to 
think of this song as a more or less pure example of the folk-song 
that our ancestors sang with feeling and enjoyment. Then Mr. 
Chambers somewhat upset us by remarking that it was not so 
much a folk-song as a work of sophisticated art, pointing out 
traits that seemed to him to bear out his contention. Professor 
Brown, a specialist, acquainted with the ways of the lyric and 
knowing his history, has adequately answered Chambers and 
restored the song to its highly significant position. Brown is 
right, and the dramatic critic, dealing with a lyric per se has 
erred—of that there can be no doubt. 

The great care the editor has taken in dating manuscripts 
is noticeable. Scholars may disagree with him in some cases, but 
no one is likely to be so rash as to object until he has fully mas- 
tered the editor’s reasons for his dating. It goes without saying 
that the texts are meticulously printed from original and pro- 
longed study of the manuscripts. 

Professor Brown’s study leaves one with many suggestions 
as to future work yet to be accomplished. In the medieval lyric 
is indeed a rich field never yet worked as other medieval material 
has been worked. For instance, what is the connection between 
this poetry and the Latin Goliardic verse which it often sug- 
gests? How about the French lyric poetry? Are there definite 
relations between it and the lyrics here printed? Professor Brown 
has made a careful study of the problem of manuscripts being 
carried from place to place but the question needs to be raised 
and settled with manuscripts not here represented. And then 
there is the eternal question of the music and what was the re- 
lation between it and the verse. 

Last of all, one inevitable suggestion arises as we finish a 
study of the book: We need badly a detailed, scholarly, and read- 
able account of the whole field of Middle English lyric verse, 
and we want it from the hands of a man who knows what medi- 
eval lyrics are. No one is so well qualified to write that history 
as the editor of the present volume. The reviewer ventures to 
urge him to throw aside the inhibitions of detailed study of a 
few lyrics and turn to an account of the large field of the Eng- 
lish medieval lyric, as the climax of years of study and prepara- 
tion. 

FRANK A. PATTERSON 
Columbia University 
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DeEvuTSCHER HoRAz IN FUNF JAHRHUNDERTEN. Von Dr. Richard 
Newald (Freiburg i. Br.). Literarhistorische Bibliothek hsg. 
von Martin Sommerfeld. Bd. 5. Berlin: Junker und Diinn- 
haupt, 1933. 153 S. 

LyrIscHE WELTDICHTUNG IN DEUTSCHEN UBERTRAGUNGEN 
AUS SIEBEN JAHRHUNDERTEN. Ausgewahlt von Julius 
Petersen und Erich Trunz. Jbid. Bd. 9, 1933. 192 S. 


Touching the general method and purpose of this series 
I cannot do better than quote the concise statement printed 
on the inside cover: 
Die “Literarhistorische Bibliothek” will der neueren literarhistorischen Be- 
trachtungsweise dienen, indem sie schwer zugiingliches, zerstreutes oder wenig 
gekanntes Dichtungsgut bei sorgfiltiger Textbehandlung unter stilgeschicht- 
lichen und geistesgeschichtlichen Blickpunkten ordnet. Sie zielt indessen nicht 
auf starre Formeln und leere Allgemeinheiten, sondern sucht die wissenschaft- 
liche Erkenntnis durch Veranschaulichung der Vielgestaltigkeit der geschicht- 
lichen Formenwelt zu befruchten. Einer genau vergleichenden, inhaltlich und 


formal analysierenden Betrachtung soll sich zugleich mit dem Geist der Epoche 
die individuell abwandelnde Sonderform des einzelnen Werkes erschliessen. 


In the light of this program, the specific place of the two 
volumes listed above becomes clear from their very titles, and 
the reviewer can do little more than report that they have been 
done and are available. Each aims to constitute a basis for 
historic studies in German style, as also in the art of translation 
as practised in Germany. The advantage of Newald’s compila- 
tion, from this point of view, is that one incommensurable factor, 
the style and temper of the original work or author, is reduced 
to something like a constant, thus throwing into greater relief 
the variations shown by the individual translators. The advan- 
tage of the Petersen-Trunz collection, on the other hand, lies in 
the greater range and variety of the material itself. Detailed 
scrutiny of the two volumes, and some comparison of their 
matter and method, proved to be interesting and illuminating. 

Newald presents six Horatian Odes, one Epode, and one 
Satire, printing in each case the original text followed by a 
series of translations in chronological order. This order was not 
easy to establish, as some of the sources were printed without 
date; but Newald’s sequence seems to me open to question in 
some instances, and there is no discussion of his procedure in 
this regard. I am not sure, seeing that no dates are given in the 
text, and hence that the student must refer to the appendix 
for such information, that it would not have Leen better to 
separate the verse translations from those in prose, since the 
exigencies of metre and—in some cases—of rhyme make a 
comparison between verse and prose translations of a poem of 
dubious stylistic value. Compared with the Petersen-Trunz 
volume, Newald’s seems deficient in “Apparat’’: he has just 
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twelve pages of “‘Verfasser und Nachweise’”’ and “Nachwort,” 
as against twenty-three pages in the companion volume. 

Volume 1x, indeed, strikes me as on the whole decidedly 
superior to Volume v, quite apart from the intrinsic interest of 
its material. The selection is wide-ranging and includes the 23rd 
Psalm (given with the Vulgate as original), Pindar, Anacreon, 
Catullus, Horace, Hrabanus Maurus, Walther von der Vogel- 
weide, Petrarca, Michelangelo, Shakespeare, Jakob Balde, the 
old English ballad “‘Edward,’’ Macpherson, Burns, Baudelaire, 
Verlaine, Swinburne. Concise but fairly extensive notes give 
copious bibliographical information, both as to the sources of 
original texts and translations, and as to sources of additional 
translations; the most important publications that deal with 
translations of each author are also cited: invaluable for both 
teacher and student. I think Newald should have presented 
similar material in his volume, instead of merely referring to 
Goedeke and three or four other titles. I also like in Volume rx 
the practice of giving the date of each translation in the body 
of the text, so that the student has the time-background in 
mind as he approaches the translation. 

In another respect, also, I favor Volume 1x as compared 
with Volume v. Newald writes in his ‘““Nachwort” as follows: 
“. |. schwieriger war die Wahl der Ubersetzer, die allerdings 
schon durch die erste Entscheidung (after repeated study of 
the Nachwort, I still do not know what this means) bestimmt 
war, welche bedeutende Vertreter der Literatur wie etwa 
Lessing oder gute Ubersetzer wie Mastalier ausschloss.” This 
principle—for which I see no compelling reason, against which 
weighty ones could be adduced—robs Newald’s volume of 
much of the literary interest that it might legitimately have 
afforded. Volume rx evidently followed the opposite principle, 
for its translator list includes many of the notable names in 
German literature: Angelus Silesius, Bodenstedt, Fontane, 
Freiligrath, Fulda, Geibel, George, Gerhardt, Goethe, Gryphius, 
Herder, Hélderlin, Humboldt, Lachmann, Lavater, Lessing, 
Luther, Mendelssohn, Morgenstern, Mérike, Platen, Rilke, 
Schlegel, Simrock, Stolberg, S. Zweig. 

If the art of translation is to be studied, I should personally 
much prefer to take my examples from the work of outstanding 
literary personalities, as Petersen-Trunz have done; and I do 
not see why the mediocre writer offers a better subject for 
studies in the cultural background of literature than the 
“genius.” 

In still another respect I find Newald, on his own premises, 
inferior to Petersen-Trunz. He offers us the work of forty-eight 
translators, whereas one hundred twenty are represented in 
Volume 1x. This means a loss not only of interest, but of values. 
Single translators are represented by three, four, or five trans- 
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lations each; but surely not more than two would be required 
to give the student a good conception of the merits of a given 
translator, or to furnish adequate material for comparative 
studies in style. Newald might easily have presented at least 
twenty additional translators, thus enriching his volume and 
benefiting the student. 

In view of the announced objectives of the series, as of these 
volumes in particular, no comment on the translations as such 
seems to be called for, fascinating as it would be to make some 
examination of them. Suffice it to say that the student of the 
art of translation will find here, especially in Volume Ix, rich 
and valuable material for study. 

Both volumes are done with evident care and zeal, and both 
live up to the high standard set for the series. I noted no 
misprints. 

BAYARD Q. MorRGAN 


Stanford University 





WirtHerm DittHey, GESAMMELTE SCHRIFTEN vill BAnp. 
(Weltanschauungslehre. Abhandlungen zur Philosophie der 
Philosophie.) Leipzig und Berlin: G. B. Teubner, 1931. 


In den Ausfiihrungen dieses Bandes werden bestimmte 
Grundprobleme der Diltheyschen Philosophie von verschiede- 


nen Seiten aus beleuchtet und entwickelt. Sie stellen einen in 
sich abgeschlossenen Zusammenhang dar, aus dem die Kon- 
tinuitét von Diltheys geistiger Entwicklung ersichtlich ist. 
Hier versucht er einen Standpunkt zu gewinnen, von dem aus 
die Philosophie sich selbst zum Gegenstande gemacht werden 
kann. Dies Problem, dass er sich schon in friihen Jahren stellte, 
fand dann seine letzte Lésung in seiner Lehre von den Typen 
der Weltanschauung, deren Hauptideen im folgenden Referat 
dargelegt werden sollen. 

Unter den Griinden, welche dem Skeptizismus immer von 
neuem Nahrung geben, ist einer der wirksamsten die Anarchie 
der philosophischen Systeme. Zwischen dem geschichtlichen 
Bewusstsein von der grossen Mannigfaltigkeit derselben und 
dem Anspruch eines jeden von ihnen auf Allgemeingiiltigkeit 
besteht ein Widerspruch. Viel tiefer aber als die skeptischen 
Schliisse aus der Gegensitzlichkeit der Systeme reichen die 
Zweifel, welche aus der fortschreitenden Ausbildung des ge- 
schichtlichen Bewusstseins erwachsen sind. Aus den Arbeiten 
des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts trat der Entwicklungsgedanke 
hervor, welcher dann das neunzehnte beherrschen sollte. Die 
Entwicklungslehre, die so entstand, ist notwendig verbunden 
mit der Erkenntnis von der Relativitat jeder geschichtlichen 
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Lebensform, somit auch eines jeglichen philosophischen Sys- 
tems. Die letzte Wurzel der Weltanschauung und somit auch 
der Philosophie ist, nach Dilthey, das Leben. Aus der Besinnung 
iiber das Leben entsteht die Lebenserfahrung, und auch wo im 
einzelnen Fall die Sitze der Lebenserfahrung nicht ausdriicklich 
zum Bewusstsein gebracht werden, wirken sie auf uns. Jeder 
grosse Eindruck zeigt dem Menschen das Leben von einer 
eigenen Seite; dann tritt die Welt in eine neue Beleuchtung: 
indem solche Erfahrungen sich wiederholen und verbinden, 
entstehen unsere Stimmungen dem Leben gegeniiber. Diese 
Lebensstimmungen nun bilden die untere Schicht fiir die 
Ausbildung der Weltanschauungen. Alle Weltanschauungen 
enthalten regelmissig dieselbe Struktur, in welcher auf der 
Unterlage eines Weltbildes, die Frage nach Sinn und Bedeutung 
der Welt entschieden und Ideale und oberste Grundsitze fiir 
die Lebensfiihrung abgeleitet werden. Was im Leben nur 
verworren und unklar dem Menschen entgegentritt, wird in 
der Weltanschauung in einen bewussten und notwendigen 
Zusammenhang von Problemen gebracht. 

Die Auffassung der Wirklichkeit ist ein wichtiges Moment 
in der Gestaltung der Weltanschauungen, aber doch nur eines. 
Aus de.a Lebensverhalten, der Lebenserfahrung und der ganzen 
Struktur unserer psychischen Totalitat gehen sie hervor. 
Dilthey unterscheidet drei Typen der Weltanschauung, die 
durch die Kulturgebiete, in denen sie auftreten, bedingt sind— 
es sind die Typen in Religion, Poesie und Metaphysik. 

Die religidsen Weltanschauungen entspringen aus einem 
Lebensbezug des Menschen zum Unsichtbaren, zu einem Etwas, 
das der Erkenntnis nicht erreichbar ist, wo die aus dem Uber- 
sinnlichen stammende Wirkungskraft in Dingen und Menschen 
denselben ihre religiése Bedeutung gibt. Wahrend der Gemein- 
geist in den friiheren Stufen der religiésen Entwicklung vor- 
wiegend wirksam ist, vollzieht sich der Fortgang zu den héheren 
Stufen durch das religiése Genie, in den Mysterien, im Ein- 
siedlerleben, im Prophetentum; zwischen dem Menschen und 
den héheren Wesen tritt im religiésen Genie ein innerliches 
Verhaltnis des ganzen Menschen zu denselben. Diese mehr 
konzentrierte religiése Erfahrung nimmt die elementaren 
religidsen Ideen zu religidsen Weltanschauungen zusammen, 
und dieselben haben ihr Wesen darin, dass hier aus dem Ver- 
haltnis zum Unsichtbaren die Deutung der Wirklichkeit, die 
Lebenswiirdigung und das praktische Ideal hervorgehen. 

Von Anfang an ist der Verkehr mit dem Unsichtbaren ab- 
gesondert von der Arbeit und dem gesellschaftlichen Leben, und 
dadurch kommen die religiésen Weltanschauungen immer in 
Streit mit der weltlichen Lebensauffassung: in diesem Wider- 
streit macht sich oft ein urwiichsiger Naturalismus geltend. 
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So entsteht in religidsen Zeiten der Kampf zwischen Typen, der 
eine auffallende Verwandtschaft mit denen der Metaphysik 
zeigt. Der jiidisch-christliche Monotheismus, die indische Form 
des Panentheismus, im Gegensatz dazu die naturalistische 
Lebensstellung und Denkweise sind die Vorstufen und die 
Anfinge fiir die weitere Entwicklung der Metaphysik. Hieraus 
entsteht ein Verhiltnis, nach welchem die religiése Weltan- 
schauung die Vorbereitung der metaphysischen ist, aber nie in 
diese aufgehen kann; der einseitige Gesichtspunkt der re- 
ligidsen Weltanschauung ist ihre Schranke. 

Unter den Kiinsten hat die Dichtung ein besonderes Ver- 
hdltnis zur Weltanschauung. Das Leben selbst ist ihr Aus- 
gangspunkt; Beztige zu Menschen, Dingen und der Natur bilden 
ihren Inhalt. Aus dem Bediirfnis die Erfahrungen, die aus den 
Lebensbeziigen stammen, zusammenzufassen und den so ge- 
wonnenen Zusammenhang in das Bewusstsein zu erheben, 
entstehen die grossen Lebensstimmungen—der Optimismus und 
der Pessimismus. Die Dichtung will nicht Wirklichkeit erkennen, 
wie die Wissenschaft, sondern die Bedeutsamkeit der Ge- 
schehnisse, der Menschen und der Dinge sehen lassen, die in 
den Lebensbeziigen liegt; so konzentriert sich hier das Lebens- 
ritsel in einen inneren Zusammenhang dieser Lebensbeziige, 
der aus Menschen und Schicksalen zusammengesetzt ist. 

Die Entstehung und die Festigung der Weltanschauung 
driingt dazu, sie zu allgemein giiltigem Wissen zu erheben. 
Wenn die Weltanschauung zu einem begrifflichen Zusammen- 
hang erhoben, wenn dieser wissenschaftlich begriindet wird, 
und mit Anspruch auf Allgemeingiiltigkeit auftritt, entsteht 
die Metaphysik. Die Geschichte erweist, dass iiberall, wo sie 
auftritt, die religiése Entwicklung sie vorbereitet und dass die 
Dichtung sie beeinflusst hat. Die Struktur der Weltanschau- 
ungen in der Metaphysik war zuerst durch ihren Zusammenhang 
mit der Wissenschaft bestimmt, neben dies Verhadltnis trat auch 
das zur weltlichen Kultur. 

Dilthey unterscheidet drei grosse metaphysische Systeme, 
das des Naturalismus, des Idealismus der Freiheit und des 
objektiven Idealismus, und jedes dieser Systeme befasst Wirk- 
lichkeitserkenntnis, Lebenswiirdigung und Zwecksetzung. Im 
Naturalismus findet sich der Mensch bestimmt von der Natur. 
Sie umfasst seinen Kérper so gut als die Aussenwelt. Und gerade 
sein eigener Kérper, die miachtigen animalischen Triebe, 
welchen denselben beherrschen, bestimmen sein Lebensgefiihl. 
So alt als die Menschheit selber ist eine Ansicht und Behandlung 
des Lebens, welche dessen Lauf in der Befriedigung der ani- 
malischen Triebe und der Dienstbarkeit unter die Aussenwelt 
erfiillt sein lasst. Uberall liegt der Weltauffassung des Natural- 
ismus dasselbe Verhalten zu grunde—die Unterordnung das 
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enee Triebleben und dessen Beziehungen zur diusseren 
felt. 

Diese Lebensverfassung findet zuniichst ihren Ausdruck in 
einem grossen Teil der Weltliteratur. Zuweilen als ungebrochene 
Kraft der Animalitit, hiufiger im Kampf mit der religiésen 
Weltanschauung. Ihr Streitru. ist die Emanzipation des 
Fleisches. In diesem Gegensatz gegen die notwendige Dis- 
ziplinierung der Menschheit auch die Religiositit liegt das 
geschichtliche relative Recht dieser Reaktion einer immer 
neugeborenen Bejahung des natiirlichen Lebens. 

Fir die Anhinger des Naturalismus ist der Prozess der 
Natur die einzige aber auch die ganze Wirklichkeit; ausser ihm 
besteht nichts; das geistige Leben ist nur formal als Bewusstsein 
nach den in diesem enthaltenen Eigenschaften von der phy- 
sischen Natur unterschieden, und diese inhaltlich leere Be- 
stimmtheit des Bewusstseins geht wiederum aus der physischen 
Wirklichkeit nach Naturkausalitit hervor. 

Die Struktur des Naturalismus ist sich zu allen Zeiten gleich 
geblieben. Sensualismus als Erkenntnistheorie, Materialismus 
als Metaphysik und ein zweideutiges Lebensideal—der Wille 
zum Genuss und die Ausséhnung mit dem tbermichtigen 
Weltlauf durch die Unterwerfung unter denselben in der Be- 
trachtung. 

Der Idealismus der Freiheit ist die Schépfung des athen- 
ischen Geistes. Hier waren Anaxagoras, Sokrates, Platon und 
Aristoteles die Vertreter dieser Weltanschauung. Unter den 
Rémern hat Cicero nachdriicklich seine Ubereinstimmung und 
sein Gefiihl von Verwandtschaft mit Sokrates ausgesprochen. 
Hervorragende christliche Apologeten finden sich sowohl mit 
dem sokratischen Geist als auch mit der rémischen Philosophie 
in bewusster Ubereinstimmung. Auch Kant, Fichte und Jakobi 
fiihlen sich mit diesen friiheren Philosophen verwandt. 

Diesem Bewusstsein von Zusammengehérigkeit und von 
Gegensatz, welches die Vertreter des Idealismus der Freiheit 
untereinander verbindet und von dem objektiven Idealismus 
wie von dem Naturalismus trennt, entspricht die Verwandt- 
schaft zwischen den verschiedenen Systemen dieses Typus. Das 
Band, welches die verschiedenen Systeme in diesem Typus 
zusammenhilt, ist die Unabhingigkeit alles Geistigen gegen- 
iiber den Gegebenheiten der Wirklichkeit. Erkenntnis-the- 
oretisch griindet sich dieser Weltanschauungstypus auf den 
Tatsachen des Bewusstseins. In der Metaphysik durchliuft 
diese Weltanschauung verschiedene Formen. In der griechischen 
Philosophie trat sie zuerst als bildende Vernunft auf, durch 
welche die Materie zur Welt gestaltet wird. 

Vorbereitet vom rémischen Willensbegriff und der rémischen 
Anschauung vom viterlichen Verhalten Gottes zur Welt wird 
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dann im Christentum die christliche Schépfungslehre ausge- 
bildet. Hier wird eine transzendente Welt aufgebaut. Die 
Gottesbegriffe des Christentums sind das Verhiltnis des Vaters 
zu seinen Kindern, der Umgang mit Gott, die Vorsehung, Liebe, 
Barmherzigkeit, Gerechtigkeit. In der deutschen Transzen- 
dentalphilosophie hat dieser Gottesbegriff dann seine héchste 
Liauterung erfahren, denn hier baut der Idealismus der Freiheit 
die tibersinnliche Welt auf durch den Willen. 

Das dritte der von Dilthey aufgestellten Systeme ist das 
des objektiven Idealismus. Im Wandel der Zeit haben sich 
Systeme ausgebreitet, die von den zwei geschilderten Systemen 
abweichen. Sie bilden die Hauptmasse aller Metaphysik. Ihre 
enge Verwandtschaft mit den grossen Phinomenen der Religion 
und der Kunst deutet auf eine Weltanschauung, die durch die 
Religionen, die Kunst und das metaphysische Denken hindurch- 
geht. Diese Systeme sind durch Verhiltnisse der Abhingigkeit 
und das bestimmte Bewusstsein von Verwandtschaft mit 
einander verbunden. Auch haben sie ihren Gegensatz zu den 
beiden anderen Typen der Weltanschauung auf das stirkste 
betont. 

Der Gegensatz zum Naturalismus und dem Idealismus der 
Freiheit tritt im erkenntnis-theoretischen Verhalten klar zu 
tage. Es kann gleichmiassig an Spinoza, Shaftesbury, Schelling, 
Hegel, Schopenhauer und Schleiermacher festgestellt werden, 
denn es griindet sich auf die Lebensverfassung dieser Denker. 
In ihnen treffen wir ein kontemplatives beschauliches Verhalten 
der Wirklichkeit gegeniiber, wo der Mensch gleichsam ausruht 
von der Arbeit des naturwissenschaftlichen Erkennens. In 
diesem kontemplativen Verhalten erweitert sich unser Ge- 
fiihlsleben, in welchem Wert und Gliick des Daseins persénlich 
erfahren werden, zu einer Art von universeller Sympathie. Die 
Form des Auffassens ist im objektiven Idealismus iiberall 
dieselbe; nicht Zusammenordnung der Fille zu Ahnlichkeit 
oder Gleichférmigkeit, sondern Zusammenschauen der Teile, 
nee net zum Weltzusammenhang erhoben 
wird. 

Aus diesem Verhalten ergibt sich die gemeinsame meta- 
physische Formel dieser ganzen Klasse von Systemen, gemiss 
welcher alle Erscheinungen des Universums zweiseitig sind; von 
der einen Seite angesehen, in der iusseren Wahrnehmung, sind 
sie als sinnliche Gegenstinde gegeben und stehen als solche in 
einem physischen Konnex; zugleich tragen sie aber auch einen 
Lebenszusammenhang in sich, welcher nur in unserem eigenen 
Inneren erlebbar wird. Dies Prinzip lasst sich auch als Ver- 
wandtschaft aller Teile des Universums mit Gott und unter- 
einander auffassen oder ausdriicken. Was in dieser Formel des 
objektiven Idealismus naher als Beschaffenheit des Welt- 
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zusammenhangs enthalten ist, kénnen die Religiositat, die 
Dichtung und die Metaphysik allerdings nur symbolisch aus- 
sprechen und letzten Endes bleibt von diesen metaphysischen 
Systemen nur eine Seelenverfassung und eine Weltanschauung 
zuriick. In den Abhandlungen dieses Bandes hatte Dilthey sich 
eine doppelte Aufgabe gestellt; erstens, wollte er die meta- 
physischen Systeme nach ihren grossen, unterscheidenden 
Merkmalen klassifizieren und zweitens wollte er, der universal- 
historischen Richtung seines Geistes folgend, darlegen, wie sich 
die Philosophie als universal-historischer Zusammenhang er- 
fassen lasse. Das letzte Problem kann nur von der Geschichte 
selbst, von der geschichtlichen Bewegung, beantwortet werden. 
Als “geschichtliche Bewegung” aber definiert Dilthey schon im 
Jahre 1865, ‘‘Die Arbeiten einer Generation fiir die folgende, 
das Aufgehen des Individuums in inhaltvolle gesellschaftliche 
Beziige, welchen es dient.”” Gegeniiber allen Klassifizierungs- 
versuchen und dem Streben, die historischen Zusammenhinge 
zu erfassen, ist aber doch die Hauptsache in Diltheys Versuchen, 
die geistig-geschichtliche Entwicklung zu verstehen und zu 
deuten. 
THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 
University of Illinois 





JOHANN BERNHARD HERMANN. BRIEFE AN ALBRECHT OTTO 


UND JEAN Paut (Aus Jean Pauls Nachlass). Herausgegeben 
von Kurt Schreinert, Tartu (Dorpat): J. G. Kriiger, Kom- 
missionsverlag, 1933. 


In this collection of letters Kurt Schreinert, who is favorably 
known to friends of Jean Paul as the editor of Siebenkds in the 
historical-critical edition of Jean Paul’s works, has made avail- 
able to the Jean Paul scholar the letters of Johann Bernhard 
Hermann to Albrecht Otto and to Jean Paul. These letters 
afford us a better understanding of the relation existing between 
Hermann and Jean Paul. Of all of Jean Paul’s early friends 
Hermann is the most interesting, but also the most difficult 
to understand. We know that Jean Paul was so fascinated by 
this unusual person that he at one time had planned to erect 
a monument in his memory by editing his posthumous papers 
and by writing a biography of him. Nothing, however, came 
of this, but Jean Paul did incorporate his friend’s character 
into his work by making Hermann the prototype of the im- 
mortal Leibgeber-Schoppe. The balloonist Gianozzo also shows 
some traits of Jean Paul’s friend. 

In the introduction Schreinert gives a brief but very good 
sketch of Hermann’s life which together with the footnotes 
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contains a wealth of information concerning the universities 
and student life at the close of the eighteenth century, as also 
of the general social and cultura! conditions. 

THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 


University of Illinois 





SPIRITUALISMUS UND SENSUALISMUS IN DER ENGLISCHEN 
BAROCKLYRIK. Von Dr. Werner P. Friederich. Wien und 
Leipzig: Braumueller, 1932. 24 cm., pp. viii+304. Price, 
RM 14. Wiener Beitraege zur englischen Philologie tv. 


Dr. Friederich has written a monograph both readable and 
penetrating. He puts the whole subject before us very clearly. 

The problem of the Age of Baroque, he thinks, becomes 
intelligible when we reflect that it arises between the Renais- 
sance and the Enlightenment and points to a reaction against 
the Reformation; from the time of Bacon and Descartes on, 
it is overcome by the growth of Rationalism. The roots of 
baroque lie deep in the Middle Ages; but the baroque period 
is in its inmost being hostile to any victory of theology over 
philosophy. The Reformation was a break on the part of 
thinking men with authority, especially with that of a tyrannical 
scholasticism. Humanism aroused the reflective spirit of man 
and freed philosophy from her inglorious servitude to theology. 
The growth of the sciences completed the break with the 
doctrinaire. The human spirit turned from the thought of 
heaven to that of the world. Men explored Nature and her laws. 
Copernicus, Kepler, and Galileo made clear some of the marvels 
of the visible world; Bacon taught men to collect and evaluate 
facts unbiased by the illusions created by those who still 
claimed authority in these matters. In Italy Giordano Bruno 
and Vanini extracted from Neo-Platonism an enthusiastic pan- 
theism, for which they suffered martyrdom. In Germany the 
theosophic mysticism of Jakob Boehme likewise helped to 
loosen the fetters of scholasticism. 

The author first studies the sensualism of the English 
baroque period in the works of Donne, Herrick, Vaughan, 
Crashaw, Carew, and Suckling. From his conclusions it is 
evident that the Renaissance was a rebirth of paganism in 
which morality and religion were divorced and men prayed 
alike to Venus and to Mary. It was a religion of carpe diem, 
of gaudeamus igitur juvenes dum sumus. 

But the gay verses of the cavalier poets were far from ex- 
pressing the moral and spiritual earnestness of the Reformation 
which animated many other Britons. The seventeenth century 
was an age of intense conflict in which were developed the 
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earlier dissenting groups, the Presbyterians, the Congregation- 
alists, the Baptists. Many even of the poems of the time tended 
to become polemic tracts. Some there were of both worlds, 
Milton, Vaughan, Donne, Herrick. But gradually the more 
intense Puritans drifted into a hatred of all worldly beauty as 
tending to draw the mind away from heavenly things. Hence 
the prohibition of music, painting, images, so characteristic of 
the Separatists of Old and New England. 

It is of course the old story of unrestrained following of 
“Nature” vs. askesis. Both are needful. To quote Grierson, 
“it is not by suppression that the spirit wins its victories, but 
by its power to transmute and transcend.” 

Why should the literature of this era be characterized by 
the term baroque? It was an age of turbulence, of disruption. 
In. all forms of artistic expression the individual refused to bow 
to the Elizabethan conventions and insisted on the validity of 
his own opinion and taste; yet there was only one Milton. The 
saying is well known that Donne deserved hanging for ignoring 
accents. Gongorism, Marinism, Euphuism, the influence of 
French preciosity, and the bombastic-broken style of Germany, 
all these exerted their influence upon the age of baroque. It is 
hard to believe, remarks Friederich, that precisely in this age 
in France The Art of Poetry issued from the pen of Boileau. 
Presently empiricism and the Enlightenment succeeded to the 
baroque nightmare, and clearness, reality, and calm once more 


pervaded English style. 

From the three-page bibliography we miss Professor Grier- 
son’s Cross Currents in English Literature of the Seventeenth 
Century, or The World, The Flesh, and the Spirit: Their 
Actions and Reactions, London, Chatto & Windus, 1929— 
a tremendously illuminating book. 


CLARK S. NoRTHUP 
Cornell University 





CARLYLE AND GERMAN THOUGHT: 1819-1834. By Charles 
Frederick Harrold. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1934. $2.50. 


On the subject of Carlyle’s relations with German thought 
a great deal has been written. Professor Harrold modestly 
states his purpose as being ‘‘(1) to assemble the conclusions of 
all the numerous valuable monographs and studies of isolated 
aspects of the problem; (2) to supply, wherever possible, 
original information on hitherto neglected or debatable points; 
and (3) to fuse the various elements of the problem by an 
interpretation which should do justice to the whole.” 
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His conception of the subject is thoroughly intelligent, and 
his analysis results in a very faithful picture of the process by 
which Carlyle wrested the ethical and philosophical doctrines 
of Goethe and the Transcendentalists to the spiritual needs of 
his own nature. German thought did not so much influence 
Carlyle by giving him new and settled ideas as it supplied him 
with the fuel whereby to set in motion the native forces that 
threatened to go to waste and confusion within him. That is 
why he was able, once he had acquired his momentum, virtually 
to cease trafficking with the sources of his earlier inspiration. 

In his treatment of the sundry writers and ideas involved 
in Carlyle’s thought Professor Harrold is not content with the 
interpretations of other students. He examines the various 
moot points for himself, and on such questions as the character 
and extent of Carlyle’s indebtedness to Jean Paul or to Coler- 
idge, the relation of his Renunciation to Goethe’s Entsagen, 
the influence of the thought of F. H. Jacobi, he has views of 
his own based on independent examination. The book fully 
and competently accomplishes the aims of its author. 

JacoB ZEITLIN 
University of Illinois 





SWINBURNE’S LITERARY CAREER AND FAme. By Clyde Kenneth 
Hyder. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1933. Pp. x 
+ 388. 


This book has the merit of breaking new ground. Biographi- 
cal and critical studies of Swinburne have been frequent of late, 
but Professor Hyder has happily selected an original and fruitful 
approach to an estimate of the poet’s literary career and fame. 
His aim has been, as he tells us in his Preface, to deal with 
Swinburne’s relations to the reading and writing public. This 
involves a wide prospect and the survey of an immense amount 
of material. Though centering on the controversial reviews of 
Swinburne’s poetry in English and American literary magazines 
between 1860 and 1909, Mr. Hyder’s work also takes into 
account the poet’s vigorous reaction to his critics in such 
pamphlets as Notes on Poems and Reviews and Under the Micro- 
scope. In addition, reference is made to opinions of Swinburne 
voiced by his brother poets and other eminent writers of the day, 
and the book includes a vivacious chapter on Swinburne in 
parody and fiction. 

It is a tribute both to Mr. Hyder’s grasp of his subject and 
skill in presentation that he handles his voluminous material 
with a steady maintenance of central points of view, in such a 
way as to throw light on a great Victorian poet’s vivid in- 
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dividuality and also on the transitional moral and esthetic 
values of a historical epoch. 

Since the bent of Mr. Nicolson’s and M. Lafourcade’s 
recent admirable studies of Swinburne has been primarily sub- 
jective, laying stress on the poet’s psychology as a master clue 
to the interpretation of his writings—it is valuable to have a 
work which emphasizes an objective factor: the social environ- 
ment of Swinburne and its response to his challenging verse. 
This is particularly so, because the reviews of Swinburne’s 
poetry, extending over a period of half a century, mark in an 
unique way the breaking up of the old Victorian régime and the 
transition to a new order of things. The change of tone on the 
part of English reviewers from violent hostility to grudging 
and, finally, sincere appreciation, is not merely, as in the case 
of Tennyson, the familiar phenomenon of the gradual recog- 
nition of genius. Rather, it is in large measure due to shifting 
standards within the age itself—the passing of Victorianism 
and the emergence of something prophetic of the free modernistic 
spirit. 

Mr. Hyder has shown how, after the still-born publication 
of The Queen Mother and Rosamond and the favorable reception 
of Atalanta in Calydon, antagonistic criticism begins with 
notices of Chastelard, the first work in which Swinburne’s 
penchant for bizarre and sadistic aspects of the passions of 
sense is unveiled. “I have heard low mutterings from the lion 
of British prudery,” wrote George Meredith warningly, after 
the printing of Chastelard; but these mutterings broke into a 
savage roar when, like fiery lava, the “boiling and gushing 
infamy” of Poems and Ballads (1866) desecrated the idyllic 
vales of mid-Victorian literature. The furore provoked by these 
poems culminated in John Morley’s trenchant article in The 
Saturday Review describing Swinburne as “the libidinous lau- 
reate of a pack of satyrs.” Though free from the maliciousness 
of Buchanan’s later venomous attack on Rossetti in The Fleshly 
School of Poetry, Morley’s review of Poems and Ballads is one 
of the most vitriolic denunciations in the whole range of 
journalistic criticism. 

Mr. Hyder’s selections from reviews of Songs before Sunrise 
(1871) illustrate how the anathematizing of Swinburne’s poetry 
continues; the critics assailing the republicanism and anti- 
theism of the new volume as vigorously as they had decried 
the sensuality of the first series of Poems and Ballads. 

In the middle seventies, the tide of critical opinion begins 
to turn in favor of Swinburne. Bothwell (1874) is found innocu- 
ous, though sometimes scored as verbose and dull. Erectheus 
(1876) is warmly praised, and from this time on the majority 
of English journals review the poet’s work sympathetically and 
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frequently with eulogy. The most striking instance of this 
change of heart is the recantation of The Saturday Review. The 
magazine in which John Morley’s scathing review of Poems 
and Ballads had been printed in 1866, refers, thirty years later, 
to the “‘many beautiful and pure-minded poems” in Swinburne’s 
early volume and apologizes for the few to be regretted as the 
defiance of a youth boyishly anxious to shock ‘‘the dull respect- 
abilities of the average Philistine.” 

Mr. Hyder has made an interesting comparison between 
English and American reviews, noting that the general reaction 
in favor of Swinburne in England is not paralleled in America. 
Although his poetry was championed by Edmund Stedman 
and William Payne, the majority of reviewers remained hostile 
in their attitude, in consistency with the deep-rooted Puritanism 
of New England. 

This book’s, necessarily, brief survey of recent works on 
Swinburne shows how certain cruxes of criticism are still de- 
batable issues. Whether the sensuous aspect of the poet’s 
genius, as revealed in “the love frenzy’’ of Poems and Ballads, 
or his idealistic passion for liberty, as voiced in Songs before 
Sunrise, is to be regarded as his essential contribution to 
English poetry; whether primary emphasis is to be placed on 
his metrical artistry or the thought-content of his verse, are 
even yet controversial points. 

One central position taken by Mr. Hyder is provocative of 
discussion, since it affects certain critical judgments of his 
book. He is inclined to underrate, as it seems to me, the im- 
portance of the relationship between a streak of abnormality 
in Swinburne’s psychological make-up and a strain that runs 
through much of his early poetry. ‘‘Few aspects of criticism,” 
Mr. Hyder maintains, ‘‘prove more stultifying than the attempt 
to trace the connection between an author’s life and his work.” 
In keeping with this dictum, he stresses the artistic and literary 
inspiration of Poems and Ballads and regards an inquiry into 
the personal element behind them as a psychological mare’s 
nest. La Crise Sensuelle, on which M. Lafourcade lays so much 
weight, is practically ignored in this volume. But a failure to 
reckon with the psychological twist in Swinburne’s character 
biases our judgment of his reviewers. The case against the poet 
cannot be summed up as entirely a concoction of mid-Victorian 
prejudice, a blind worship of Mrs. Grundy, the obscurantism 
of a stupefying cant trammelling the self-expression of a strong 
and free spirit. Without impugning the fine attributes of Swin- 
burne’s character and the nobility of his genius, there is much 
in Poems and Ballads that is not lightly to be brushed aside 
as a péché de jeunesse and which has its source in an abnormal 
and perverse eroticism. Nor is it merely Victorian, but universal 
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morality that condemns such viciousness. Undoubtedly the 
portraiture of Swinburne in Mario Praz’s lurid study of a 
literature of decadence, The Romantic Agony, is too violent a 
swing in the opposite direction. Yet it contains elements of 
truth which help to explain though not to justify the vehemence 
of the Victorian protest against Poems and Ballads. In fairness 
to Mr. Hyder, it should be noted that in several individual 
passages he modifies his general position. Thus he writes: “One 
must agree with the Victorians in their condemnation of what 
is abnormal, hence reprehensible, as well as of much that is due 
merely to bad taste, in Poems and Ballads; the heavy incense 
that blackens the altar of Cotytto is odious to healthy nostrils.”’ 
But, in the book as a whole, he tends to minimize the perverse 
strain in Swinburne as a personal equation that enters into his 
poetry and, consequently, does not bring into clear reiief an 
extenuating circumstance in the bitter, but not on all counts 
Pharisaical, attacks of the poet’s English and American re- 
viewers. 

The scholarship of Mr. Hyder’s work is beyond cavil and 
out of the dragnet of the author’s industrious and discriminating 
survey of journalistic reviews of Swinburne’s writings extending 
over half a century, he has formulated certain values which 
throw light, from a stimulating and original angle of approach, 
on the poet’s literary career and fame. 

WILi1AM O. RAYMOND 
Bishop’s University 
Province of Quebec 





NATIONAL ROMANTICISM IN Norway. By Oscar J. Falnes. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1933. $4.00. 


Among recent works on Norwegian history and literature 
we have here one that distinguishes itself by its thorough and 
intelligent scholarship. It brings to the English-speaking world 
a readable and carefully documented account of one of the most 
significant periods in Norwegian history. It is based on ex- 
haustive study of original sources and presents conclusions to 
which it would be difficult to take exception. Mr. Falnes is to 
be highly commended for his scrupulousness of statement, as 
well as for the directness and vigor of his narrative. 

Its contents, however, do not justify the author in giving 
his weighty opus the title ‘National Romanticism.” This un- 
happy term includes a variety of phenomena which Mr. Falnes 
has deliberately ignored. Even when limited to the years 1840 
to 1870, as in this book, it would have to include discussions of 
music, painting, literature, the theater, and of social and 
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political life. A chapter would have to be devoted to the violinist 
Ole Bull, who with his musical genius, his naive patriotic 
exaltation, and his grandiose ventures as a national philanthro- 
pist became the rallying point and symbol of romantic national- 
ism. One could hardly avoid expatiating on Bjgrnson’s gallant 
fight for a Norwegian theater in the Fifties, or the saga-imitative 
literature which he and Ibsen created during the same period. 
Mr. Falnes has here contented himself with bare references, 
and has concentrated on the following three phases of romanti- 
cally tinged nationalism: the Norwegian School of History, the 
collection of folklore, and the language question. As the phases 
mentioned are all scholarly in nature, a more accurate if less 
euphonious title would have been: “Nationalistic Tendencies 
in Norwegian Scholarship during the Romantic Period.” 

The leading figures in this study are, of course, P. A. Munch, 
Asbjgrnsen-Moe, and Ivar Aasen. These men laid the founda- 
tions of historical, folk-loristic, and philological scholarship in 
modern Norway and at the same time gave the national spirit 
its first solid nourishment. The author is faced with a real 
difficulty in attempting to draw the line between their roman- 
ticism and their nationalism. He struggles valiantly with this 
intricate problem in his first three chapters; in the last of them 
he outlines the romantic philosophy of nationality, the faith 
that nationality was a spirit, a soul, bound “‘in mystic covenant 
with the Idea.” Both romanticism and nationalism are vague 
concepts, with which it is difficult to grapple. Of the two 
nationalism seems to the reviewer the more fundamental in 
Norway, so that “romantic nationalism” might be more fitting 
than the present phrasing. Its basis was the underdog’s need 
for self-assertion, which flourished not only during the romantic 
period. Romanticism seems of a more transient nature, a mold 
of thought into which nationalism fell during a certain period. 
It was primarily a literary and philosophical attitude, which 
gave a direction to the efforts of national enthusiasm. Romanti- 
cism provided an ideology, i.e., a set of rationalizations for 
national egotism. The author has lucidly and successfully 
described this ideology as it found expression in each of the 
three fields discussed. 

The problem grows more complex, however, when we realize 
that the men in question were also affected by other currents 
of thought which the author (no doubt regretfully) has had 
to exclude from the picture. Ivar Aasen was an avowed demo- 
crat, whose New Norse was intended to ease the path of the 
common man to cultural advancement. Asbjgrnsen and Moe 
were impelled to their folk-tale gathering by a natural love of 
story-telling and a strong sense of humor. P. A. Munch was a 
born antiquarian; and all of these men were sustained by a 
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strong scientific curiosity, which was perhaps as significant as 
their patriotic fervor or their sentimental attachment to the 
romantic past. At any rate one cannot fail to reckon with the 
realism implicit in such works as Det norske Folks Historie and 
Norske Folke-Eventyr. Professor Paasche goes so far as to deny 
the Forties a primarily romantic character: “The chief tendency 
is directed at reality.”’ (Norsk Litteratur-Historie 3: 326, 1932.) 
Romanticism blossomed in the poetry of Wergeland and Wel- 
haven; but in their successors the spirit of romance was being 
gradually exchanged for more real values, a conflict of which 
we are scarcely apprised. 

Another phase of interest which has not been treated is the 
foreign origin of romantic doctrine in Norway. Nor does the 
author pause to indicate the extent to which the various con- 
cepts of this period are still valid in scholarly circles. He pre- 
serves a cautious detachment on this point even though his 
contempt for P. A. Munch’s sophistry and his amusement at 
the exaggerations of patriotic enthusiasm occasionally break 
the calm of his narrative style. 

There seem to be very few errors of detail. The reviewer has 
checked the majority of the footnotes in sections II and III, 
and found no errors of significance. On page 276 Knudsen is 
represented as conceiving the usages of the dialects as an 
ultimate object for his striving; this should rather be “some of 
the usages”’ (“i visse punkter”). Munch’s description on page 
278 is not of “his language program,” but that of the New 
Norse supporters. On pages 302 and 305 inaccuracies of state- 
ment concerning Aasen’s linguistic forms have crept in: the 
sketch of 1849 was not in “‘specific dialects,”’ but in a compound 
of dialects; there is no growing tendency to use Old Norse forms 
after 1858—if anything there is a slight recession. See on this 
point the PMLA xtvim: 558-597 (1933). On page 314 Tegnér’s 
Frithiofs Saga is confused with the original Old Norse saga 
which Aasen translated. One wonders why Monrad’s phrase 
(p. 318, note) “en Mgkkurkalf” etc. is called ‘‘untranslatable’”— 
it may be obscure, but no more than other mythological al- 
lusions. In the otherwise very valuable and complete bibli- 
ography Bj¢grnson’s letters are cited under an incorrect title, 
and V. Vislie: Aasmund Vinje is cited in a superseded edition. 
These titles should be added: Fedraheimen 1877-1891; Chris- 
tiansen, R. Th., Nordische Volkskundeforschung (Ed. John 
Meier, Leipzig, 1927); Hustvedt, S. B., Ballad Books and Ballad 
Men (Harvard University Press, 1932). The translations from 
Norwegian are uniformly accurate and the English excellent. 
The following slips have been noted: gruesomeness for cruelty 
(Norw. grusomhed) (p. 183); enunciation for pronunciation 
(p. 277); Party for Society (p. 332) in translation of Vest- 
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mannalaget. A doubtful expression is his use of littérateur to 
mean “author,” passim. The following typographical errors 
should be corrected: Guldbrandsdalen (p. 218) for Gud-; Ban- 
dalsvand (p. 256) for Bandak-; 3500 Spd. (p. 292 note) for 3500 
kr.; sable (p. 323) for sabre; Dansktidi (p. 327) for Danske-; 
Greig (p. 331) for Grieg. 
Ernar I. HAUGEN 
University of Wisconsin 





DER ENGLISCHE KRIEGSROMAN. By Herbert Weyand. Bonn, 
1933. 


On the basis of twenty-seven books dating from 1916 to 
1930 Dr. Weyand makes a study of the attitudes and art of 
English novelists dealing with the World War. The tone is dry 
and objective, and there is nothing, I believe, to give offense 
to national susceptibilities. The English reader may learn that, 
for a continental observer, these war books are characterized 
by the usual English matter-of-factness, with little attention 
to the ideal issues involved in this great event for men of 
German breeding; that in particular young Englishmen tended 
to take the War for granted; that they seldom held the enemy 
definitely responsible, their ‘‘splendid isolation” having made 
them less nationalistic, as well as less realistic, than other 
peoples; that in so far as they thought about the matter, they 
inclined to regard the War as without meaning (Sassoon), to 
blame it on Victorian cant (Aldington) or the will to power 
(Tomlinson), and to come out of it pacifists (Graves); that it 
is chiefly those who wrote of the War not in the field but at 
home who gave it some more “transcendental” significance 
(Jerome, Kaye-Smith, Wells); and that only in rare cases 
(Jerome, Kay-Smith, Walpole) did the use of symbolism lift 
the subject from the physical to the “‘metaphysical” plane. 

In a matter of this sort, the number of books reviewed forms 
an insufficient basis for really “‘scientific’’ conclusions. If Dr. 
Weyand had taken into account later books of Wells than 
“Mr. Britling,’”’ he would have been less impressed with his 
religious and transcendental reactions, and would not have 
stated—what is so contrary to the main facts—that Wells 
“considered the War not at all as an economic phenomenon but 
simply as the result of Prussian militarism.” In general, how- 
ever, Dr. Weyand’s statements on the authors’ thought and 
tendenz are more worth while than his excursions into esthetic 
criticism. All his philosophical apparatus cannot save him from 
giving the palm as artists to writers like Jerome K. Jerome, 
because forsooth they were able to read some religious or 
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“transcendental” meaning into the War. This is the heritage 
of German idealism. Materialism is, in this lexicon, a synonym 
for lack of significance—an old-fashioned view, which ignores 
both the esthetic and the spiritual force of a great movement. 
Dr. Weyand’s selection of English war-books is fairly repre- 
sentative. It is too bad that, as novels, they are on the whole 
a poor lot; and it is too bad this critic could not say so. 
JosEPH WARREN BEACH 
University of Minnesota 





THOMAS JEFFERSON AND GEORGE TICKNOR: A CHAPTER IN 
AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP. By O. W. Long. Williamstown, 
Mass.: The McClelland Press, 1933. Pp. 39. 


This pleasant little monograph reprints from various manu- 
script sources correspondence hitherto unavailable between 
Thomas Jefferson and George Ticknor principally regarding 
German editions of the Greek and Latin classics, the state of 
German thought, and the progress of American education at 
Harvard and the University of Virginia. While the new letters 
do not add importantly to our knowledge of the founding of 
the University of Virginia, they reveal both Jefferson and 
Ticknor in an amiable light. It is interesting to note in this 
correspondence that one or two efforts to enlist Jefferson’s 
interest in current German thought of the Waterloo period were 
politely received, but proved ineffectual. Ticknor writes: “If 
you feel any interest in the state of literature in Germany 
which has sprung forth in the last thirty years as unhidden 
and as perfect as the miraculous harvest of Jason...” but 
the sage of Monticello preferred to discuss the classics. Ticknor 
hopes that the founding of the University of Virginia will spur 
Harvard to emulation; it is amusing to see that neither Jefferson 
nor Ticknor make the slightest reference to the University of 
North Carolina, but speak as though there were no institution 
of higher learning south of Pennsylvania. 

On p. 13 terra incognito is an obvious error. On p. 9, should 
**Jean Batiste Say” read “Jean Baptiste Say’’? 

HowarpD MuMFORD JONES 
University of Michigan 














BRIEF MENTION 


In Beitrige zur Runenforschung, Zweites Heft, 1934, Wolfgang 
Krause, in the first article, “Die Inschrift der silbernen Schnalle 
von Szabadbattyan,” pp. 1-4, offers an interpretation of this 
Longobardic runic inscription, which was discovered in 1928, 
but has not been much noticed hitherto. The runes are read: 
MARINGSD; the last two runes are taken as initial abbrevia- 
tions: s(egun) d(eda). Krause finds the same abbreviation also 
on the Schretzheim Inscription: BoGc(c) 1(s) s(EGAN) D(EDA), 
and on the second Bezenye Buckle, where he reads: (1)K ARsI- 
BODA SEGUN (DEDA), the verb here having then been entirely 
omitted. I call attention here to the fact the Professor von 
Friesen in Runorna, 1933, p. 70, reads KARSIBODA, and that 
the kK should here be read as G. Von Friesen thinks that the 
diagonal sector of the left stave of the r possibly means a 
cancelling of the R and a reading as N, hence the name is 
GANSIBODA; he too as Krause reads SEGUN as an elliptical 
sentence. This altered reading, if accepted, does not of course 
affect the parallelism in the three inscriptions. Both the Bezenye 
and Schretzheim inscriptions give support to Krause’s inter- 
pretation of the inscription on the Szabadbattyan Buckle. 
Krause’s second article, pp. 5-17, deals with the formula laukar 
on runic bracteates. There are seventeen excellent illustrations. 
The publisher is Max Niemeyer Verlag, Halle (Saale). 

Tysk Grammatikk for Studerende og Learere is the title of a 
new German grammar which has just appeared, Oslo, 1934 
(pp. 220), by Hjalmar Falk and Ernst W. Selmer. It is based 
on Falk’s Tysk Syntax for Studerende og Lerere, which appeared 
in 1927, but it has been enlarged and much of it rewritten, 
hence the two names on the title page. The chief difference is 
the inclusion here of the inflexions; thus the whole chapter on 
“Substantivet,” pp. 17-42, is new (very full exemplification of 
the nouns in the different declensions, and of gender). New is 
also the material under verbs on pp. 90-123. A most excellent 
book. 

Max Niemeyer Verlag, Halle (Saale), Germany, has just 
initiated a series called Alinordische Ubungstexte, edited by 
Eugen Mogk and Konstantin Reichardt. As Nr. 1 appears 
Aus der Snorra-Edda; Thors Fahrt zu Utgardaloki; Sigurdsage, 
this being edited by Eugen Mogk, 1934, pp. 31. For issue in 
the near future are announced at the same time: Die Gedichte 
des Skalden Egill and Aus der Gislisaga, both to be edited by 
K. Reichardt. 

From Latin to Modern French with Especial Consideration of 
Anglo-Norman, Phonology and Morphology, by Miss M. K. Pope, 
Professor-Elect of French Language and Romance Philology 
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in the University of Manchester, will be of interest also to 
English students because the phonology, the declensions, and 
conjugational system of Anglo-Norman is included. Especially 
may here be noted the discussion of English influence upon 
Norman speech in England. The volume, 571 pages, is published 
by the Manchester University Press. The book is excellently 
printed, and is in every way an attractive volume. 

Anglic, An International Language, with a Survey of English 
Spelling Reform by R. E. Zachrisson. Second enlarged edition, 
1932 (Almqvist & Wiksell, Uppsala). Of this little volume 
(88 pp.), about half is devoted to a survey of the spelling- 
reform movement in English, and a clear and concise argument 
on the need of some kind of a reform; the second half is given 
to an account of Anglic, Professor Zachrisson’s reformed 
English spelling, which if adopted could, he thinks, be made 
an international language. Whether one be for or against reform, 
whether one believes something should and must be done, or 
one believes that it is now too late to do anything about it, 
everyone who can should read this little book on this important 


subject. 
G. T. F. 


WaLteR Scott, Eine Rektoratsrede, von Wolfgang Keller, 
Professor an der Universitit Miinster (Aschendorffsche Verlags- 
buchhandlung, Miinster in Westfalen, 1933) is an essay of twenty- 
two pages written to commemorate the centennial of Scott’s 
death, and to couple him with Goethe, who died in 1832. 
Through a summary account of Scott’s developing genius from 
his Gétz von Berlichingen to his last novel, taken from Lockhart, 
Professor Keller has two objectives: to show the influence of 
German romanticists on him, along with Goethe’s admiration 
for him; and to deny Scott’s identity with the romanticism 
which found its decay in Oscar Wilde. In the first, though 
Scott’s early interest in indigenous balladry is acknowledged, 
his Gétz von Berlichingen (1799) is called his first literary work. 
His version of Biirger’s Lenore and The Wild Huntsman was 
published in 1796. Anxiety to free Scott from the taint of the 
romanticism found in Oscar Wilde has caused the author to 
expound the obvious: “Wer in Baudelaire und Oscar Wilde sein 
Ideal sieht, wird es in Scott nicht finden.” 

Quincy Guy Burris 
Charleston, Til. 
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